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President ‘Asked | Bar Proposed to Hiring of Aliens 
\ Not Lawfully Entering Country | 


To Aid Research 


For Agriculture 


Petition Presented by Dele- 
gation Representing Farm- 
ing, Business and Indus- 
trial Organizations. 


Larger Appropriation 


Proposed for Work 


Money Spent in This Way Is 
Really an Investment and 
Not an Expense, It 
Is Argued. 


President Coolidge was petitioned on 
June 6 to approve the formulation and 
the carrying out by the Department of 
Agriculture of a broad, national pro- 
gram of agricultural research. 

The petiton was laid before the Presi- 
dent by the representatives of 13 agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other organiza- 
tions who called at the White House. 
(The full text of the petition will be 
found on page 5.) 

The delegation consisted of the follow- | 
ing: 

Fred Brenckman, Washington 
sentative of the National Grange. 

E. P. Cohill, Director, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Charles W. Holman, Secretary, the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 

A. M. Loomis, Secretary, 
Dairy Federation. 

Wilson Compton, Secretary, 
tional Association of Lumber 
turers. 

Henry H. Lewis, Managing Director, 
the Better Understanding Between Indus- 
try and Agriculture. 

“Henry R. Rice, Director, the National | 
Automebile Chamber of Commerce. 

G. Woodbury, Director, the National 
Canners’ Association. 

Charles J. Brand, Secretary, 
* tional Association of Fertilizer 
facturers. ‘ 

E. A. Brand, Secretary, the Tanners’ 
Council of America. 

R. F. French, Secretary, the National 
League of Commission Merchants. 

Miss Mary Bromberg, Washington rep- | 
resentative, the American Sugar Cane 
League. 

H. A. Austin, Washington representa- 
tive, the United States Sugar Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Additional Funds Sought. 

The program calls for at least $5,- 
000,000 in addition to the approximately 
$10,000,000 already appropriated by 
Congress for the use of the Department 
of Agriculture in the conduct of re- 
search work, to be used in the control 
of insect pests and plant diseases, the 
discovery and development of new and 
improved varieties of grains, fruits and 
plants, the conservation of soils, the 
better adaptation of the products of the 
farm to the needs of the consumer, the 


repre- 


the American 


the Na- 
Manufac- 





the Na- | 
Manu- 
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Millions Expended 
For Flood: Control | 


Senator Fletcher Says Congress | 
Favorable to Appropriating 
Funds as Demanded. 

More than $174,000,000 has been ex- 
pended up to July 1, 1926, for flood 
control in the Mississippi Valley and 
Congress has never declined to appro- 
pria unds recommended by the Presi- 
dent 6r the Secretary of War, Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, states-in a 
written statement just issued. 

Senator Fletcher issued the statement 
as a result of a resolution adopted by | 
the Florida Senate deploring the failure 
of Congress to pass apprepriation legis- 
Jation to control the stustion in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

He pointed out that 
to foretell floods and disasters, men- 
tioning as an instance the Florida hur- 
ricane, and stated that Congress has at- ; 
tempted to cooperate in appropriating 
funds as recommended by engineers and 
those familiar with engineering prob- 
lems. 

Senator Fletcher also reviewed the 
work of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion created by Congress to handle the 
situation. 

The full text of Senator 
statement follows: 

Congress, by the act of June 8, 1879, 
created the Mississippi river commission 
and defined its duties in part as follows: 

To direct and complete such survé@ys 
of said river, between the head of the 
passes near its mouth to its headquar- 
ters as may now be in progress, and to 
make such additional surveys, exami- 
nations and inv¥estigations, topographi- 
eal, hydrographical and hydrometrical, | 
of said river and its tributaries as may 
be deemed necessary by said commis- 
sion to carry out the objects of this 
To take into consideration and 





it is impossible 


Fletcher’s 
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sioner General of f Imm igration. 


Enforcement of the immigration laws 
would be facilitated if employers “would 
insist that no alien should find employ- 
ment unless he had been lawfully admit- 
ted for permanent residence,” the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, Harry 
FE. Hull, said in,an address delivered on 
June 6 before the Commercial Club in 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mr. Hull stated: present-day immigra- 
tion is less than one-fourth of that of 
1907, the peak year, and that but for 
restrictive legislation the record would 
show an excess of over the million a 
year average of the pre-war period, as 
against 304,488 of total permanent im- 
migration last year. 
“not the slightest change be made in the 
existing quota situation,” but suggested 
legislation to permit a certain number 


| of aliens to be admitted annually “in sit- 


Revenues of States 
Exceed Current and 


He advocated that | 


Capital Expenditures | 


Surpluses Recorded by 31 of 
of 48 States December 31, 
1926, After Balane- 
ing Budgets. 


For the first time in seven years the 
48 States of the Union, taken as a whole, 
came to the end of fiscal operations, De- 
cember 31, 1926, with a surplus of reve- 
nue receipts after meeting all govern- 
mental costs including capital outlays 
for permanent improvements. 

Announcement of the condition was 
made June 6 by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce in connection 
with the financial statistics for the 
States compiled for that period. 


Budget Balanced. 

According to the statistics, 31 States, 
individually, not only balanced their bud- 
gets but had surplus of revenue after 
meeting all governmental-cost payments. 
In not one State did payments for opera- 
tion, maintenance and interest exceed 
revenue receipts. 


The State governments expended an | 


aggregate of more than 
for maintenance and operation, while 
their total revenue receipts exceeded $1,- 


| 650,000,000. State expenditures, including 


capital outlays, totaled $1,615,000,000. 

Preliminary statements for each of the 
48 States have been issued as the reports 
were received since last November, each | 
representing a summary by States. A 
| compilation of — these summaries, the 
| Bureau announced, will be available with- 
in a few weeks. It will show assessed 
valuations and tax levies, revenues col- 
lected, governmental-cost payments and 
indebtedness. 

The full text of the 1926 summary of 
all States follows: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
the State governments of the 48 States 
* for the fiscal period closing Dec. 31, 1926, 
or the first fiscal period closing prior 
| thereto, amounted to $1,040,234,452 or 
$8.98 per capita. 

This includes $265,261,544, apportion- 
ments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the States, and $4,974,014, 
; payménts of. soldiers’ bonus in 17 
States. 

In 1925 the comparative per capita for 
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$1,000,000,000 | 


uations of peculiar and distressing hard- 
ship without regard to the existing quota 
restrictions.” 

The full text of Commissioner 
speech follows: 

We now have on the statute books a 
law expressing the nation’s determina- 
tion to maintain the high quality of its 
citizenship. This is the restrictive immi- 
gration law we have established to in- 
sure that future contributions to our 
citizenship shall measure up to the proper 
standards. We have fortunately recog- 
| nized, 
keep our national stock sturdy and free 
from decay. The time had come when 
we could not admit, without grave social 
and economic danger, the full tide of im- 
migration poured on our shores from the 
rest of the world. For the safety of the 
newcomer as well as of the native 
American, we had to limit the number 
secking employment and opportunity 
among us. Without such proper limits, 
employment and opportunity would have 
sunk out of sight in the millions thrown 
here in competition for them. Not only 
that, it was wise that we set up barriers 
against the criminals and the physically 
and mentally defective who came here 
in the belief that no matter what the 


Hull's 
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Work to Be Started 


On Public Buildings | 


Senator Smoot Says First 
Construction Will Be for 
Agriculture Department. 


Work on the new buildings for 
struction to be undertaken in the pro- 
gram for the expenditure of $50,000,000 
on public buildings in Washington will 
be started within a month or two, Sen- 
ator Smoot (Rep) of Utah, Chairman of 
the Public Buildings Commission, an- 
nounced orally on June 6. 

Senator Smoot’s statement was made 
after the Commission had given approval 
to the proposed structures, one a 5-story 
marble building connecting the two 
wings of the main Agricultural building 
now standing, and the other en exten- 
tion of an existing building. 

It also was announced that a meeting 
of the Commission had 
June 16 to consider all phases of the 


| question which have arisen in connection 


A pplication of Social Sciences to Farming 
Urged in Developing Land Grant C olleges | 


| by the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 


with the proposal to build the structures 
intended for the Departments of Justice, 
Commerce and Labor, and. the Internal 
Zevenue and Archives buildings. 

The question to be decided, 
Smoot said, is whether the new build- 
ings for the Departments of Justice, 
Commerce, Labor, Internal Revenue, 
Archives and a number of other smaller 
governmental agencies should be mod- 
eled after the Louvre plan in France, 
with a continuous facade along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, broken only by arch- 
ways over the streets that will run 
through the triangle, or whether the 
Commission should adhere to the layout 
it approved last year for buildings en- 
tirely separate. 


Within the past month the Commis- | 
sion called to Washington a group of | 


architects to study the whole problem 
and submit a report. Senator Smoot 
said he would enter the meeting on June 
16 with an open mind as to the value 
of the Louvre plan as compared with the 
Commission’s original layout for the tri- 
angle. 


The future work of the land-grant col- 
leges of the United States lies along the 
lines of application of the social sciences 


| lons per 
| greater. 


as well as the natural sciences to the | 
every-day work of the world in agricul- | 


ture, engineering, home economics, and 
other fields, according to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, W. 


M. Jardine, who dis- | 


cussed the development and role of land- | 


grant colleges in agricultural 
June 6 in an address at Fayettgville, 
Ark. The occasion was the 
of the agricultural and engireering build- 
ings of the University of Arkansas. 
Secretary Jardine pointed oft that 
while the South is making progress in 
agriculture, there is still room for im- 
provement, particularly in 
adoption of better production methods, 
and diversification of crops. In Arkansas, 
decreases in number of livestock have 
taken place during the past 15> years, 
while there has been a heavy increase in 
cotton acreage. Corn acreage and the 
number of fruit tree have decreased. 


Milk Production Gains. 

The bright side to these decYeases is 
shown in the case of dairy cattle and of 
fruit trees. While the number of dairy 
cattle diminished from 342,000 in 1910, 
to 271,000 in 1925, milk produced .in- 


progress | 


dedication | 


marketing, | 


| colleges. 


| Study of Economics, Sociology and History of Value in 
Improving Agric ulture, Says Secretary 


Jardine. 


creased from 98,000,000 to 99,000,000 gal- 
year. The yield of fruit was 


These 
retary Jardine, that better 
practices have been adopted. 

The full text of Secretary 
address follows: 

The future development of the South. 
I venture to predict, will be far beyona 
what most of you now anticipate. You 
institutions will grow not only 
bers, but, still more important, in 
search, in personnel, and 
to all of the people of your region. 

You are approaching an era of unpre 
cedented progress in education, culture, 
and public spirit. 
tions as the University of Arkansas will 
play an imposing part, 

No other country in the world has es 


production 


tablished a system of education of quite | 


the type represented by our land grant 
They represent an 


to public needs. 
Benefits of Social Sciences. 


They have enlarged the whole concept | 


of the educational process, and have cor- 
related effectively its various parts. 
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at last, the safeguards needed to | 


| drew W. Mellon, 





been called for } 
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Of Mr. Mellon Entered Country Is Adjudged = 


Is $625,000,000 


| Secretary of Treasury Caleu- 


lates Public Debt Is Re- 
duced by $1,200,- 
000,000. 


Senator King to Offer 
Bills to Reduce Taxes 


Reduction in Levy on Cor- 


porations and Abolition of 
Nuisance Taxes Is 
His Program. 


Coincident with ano ral announcement | 

the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
made June 6, that the 
surplus of government receipts over ex- 
penditures this fiscal year will amount to 
approximately  $625,000,000, Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, a member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, an- 
nounced orally that he would introduce 
a bill in the Senate at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress to abolish the so-called 
nuisance taxes in the present law. 

Senator King also said his bill would 
include provision for the reduetion of 
the tax on corporations to 10 per cent. 
These reductions in taxes would, it was 
estimated, reduce the income by $750,- 
000,000. 

Secretary Mellon estimated that the 
Treasury will close the fiscal year on 
June 30 next with a net surplus of 
$625,000,000, which will exceed all pre- 
vious estimates. This. however, will in- 
clude an unanticipated payment of $27,- 
000,000 from the Bcston and Maine 


by 


| Railroad Company on account of indebt- 
the | 
Department of Agriculture, the first con-_| 


edness to wartime government control of 
the railroads. 


Reduction In Public Debt. 

In event that the surplus reaches -ex- 
pectation, the current year also will 
show the greatest reduction the public 
debt yet recorded since the end of the 


; war when one of the chief problems of 


the Treasury Department was methods 
of scaling down the war debt. Mr. Mel- 
lon said he had not calculated the total 
closely but suggested that it would be 
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President Felicitates 
Aviator Chamberlin | 


i Congratulations Extended Upon 


Achievement of Flight to 
Germany. 


President Coolidge’s congratulations to 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, the American 
flier, who establisned a new no-stop rec- 
ord in flying from the United States to 
Germany, was contained in a mesage 
sent June 6 by the Secretary of State 


! Frank B. Kellogg, to the American Em- 
Mr. | 


bassy at Berlin for 
Chamberlin. 
The latter 
a landing June 6, near Forst, Prussia, 80 
miles southeast of Berlin, forced down by 
the breaking of the propeller of his ma- 
chine, the Bellanca monoplane Columbia. 
Mesage From President. 
The full text of the message sent on 
behalf of the President follows: 
“Congratulations upon your wonder- 
ful feat in setting a new non-stop record 
in conquest of the air. Our country re- 
joices with me in your safely making 
first sustained flight from America to 
Germany with our greetings to its peo- 
ple.” 
Notification of the arrival of Clarence 
D. Chamberlin in Germany was received 


delivery to 


logg, on June 6, in a cablegram from 
the American Ambassador to Germany, 
Jacob Gould Schurmann, Secretary Kel- 


logg sent a cablegram of congratulations 


facts indicate. according to Sec- 


Jardine’s 


in num- | 


in usefulness 


In this such institu. | 


outstand- | 
ing achievement in adapting education 


The 
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is reported to have made | 


} Consul 





Decision Rendered by Supreme Court in Case 


Involvin 2 


The Supreme Court of the 
States in a decision rendered June 6 held 
that the child of a citizen of the United 
States was not a citizen of the United 
States if his father had never beer in 
this country at the time of the child’s 
birth. 


Chin Bow, a Chinese boy 10 years of 


age, applied for admission to the United | 


States at Seattle. The Board of Special 
Inquiry of the Immigration Bureau at 
that place denied him admission on the 
ground that, though his father 
citizen, he is not a citizen, becaus- 
time of his birth in China his father had 
never resided in the United States. 
Bow was born in 1914. His father, Chin 
Dun, was also born in China, in 1894, and 
had never resided in this country 
1922. Chin Dun was the son of Chin 
Tong, the respondent’s grandfather. Chin 
Tong is 49 years old and was born in 
the United States. 

The Secretary of Labor affirmed the 
decision of tke Board of Inquiry and the 
deportation of the respondent was or- 
dered. He secured a writ of habeas 
corpus .from the District Court. 
a hearing, an order discharging him was 
entered. On appeal by the United States, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
judgment of the District Court, 


of Section 1993 
Mr. Chief Justice 
opinion of the court in this case. 


Taft delivered the 





American Conferees 


President Coolidge 


Public List of Delegation to 
Three-Power Conference. 


President Coolidge announced on June 
6 the full list of the American delega- 
tion, including advisers, to the three- 
power naval conference to be held at 
Geneya beginning June 20. 
made public at the White House, follows: 

Hon. 
ister to Belgium, 
tion. 

Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 
Board of the Navy, Delegate. 


Chairman of Delega- 


General 


For the Department of State: Frederic 
Counselor of Legation at | 
George A. Gordon, Secretary of | 


R. Dolbeare, 
Berne; 
Legation at Budapest; S. Pinckney Tuck, 
at Geneva; Allen W. Dulles, 
David A. Salmon, Chief 


~ 


Legal Advisor; 
Archivist. 

For the Navy Department: Rear 
Admiral Andrew T. Long; Rear Admiral 
Frank H. Schofield; Captain J. 
Reeves; Captain Arthur J. Hepburn; 
Captain Adolphus Andrews; Captain W. 
W. Smyth; Commander H. C. Train; 
Lieutenant Commander H. H. Frost. 

The Hon. Hugh R. Wilson, 
Minister to Switzerland, has been desig- 
nated in agreement with the British and 
Japanese Governments as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Conference. 


Soda Fountain Called 


Success in Prague | 


Typical American Plant Meets 
With Astonishing Support, 
Vice Consul Reports. 


The first typical American soda foun- 
tain and “quick lunch’ room ever 
tempted in Czechoslovakia was opened 
recently in Prague and is operating with 
astonishing success, according to advices 
from Vice Consul P. S. Glassey, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, made public by ‘he De- 
partment of Commerce. During the first 
three months of its operation the project 
has accommodated on the average of 
more than 38,000 persons daily, while 
steadily mounting patronage appears to 
assure the project of continued support. 

Since it is the first of its kind in 
Czechoslovakia, and since this*is the ini- 
tial attempt to introduce American 
soda drinks, sundaes, and sandwiches to 
the local public, the project merit more 
than passing attention. Should the 
taste for American delicacies prove last- 
ing there will be opportunity, i: is 
thought in Prague for other merchants 


i to follow the lead_of the operation of 


the new fountain and thus create a new 
market for American soda _ fourtain 


equipment and machinery. 


The location of the soda fountain and 
lunch room is excellent. It is one of the 


| largest Prague arcades, and therefore in 


close proximity to shops, a theater, a 


| motion picture house, a concert hall, and 


another hall that is used to stage box- 
ing exhibitions. Crowds are passing at 
al hours of the day and are easily at- 
tracted by the novelty of 
drinks.” More important is the fact that 
as the novelty has been transformed into 
attractiveness. 
the accustomed action it has not lost its 
As has been previously stated, all 
equipment is of American origin and of 
the most modern construction. 
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Chin | 


until | 


Upon | 


| Regulations Establish Model 


holding | 
him to be a citizen under the provisions | 
of the Revised Statutes. 


The | 


Makes | 


| oral announcement June 


| coln C. Andrews, 


s _ | years ago. 
Hugh S. Gibson, American Min- | 


| both for 


| to 


M. | 


American | 


at- | 





| teachers, and 10 “cultural missions” 


“American | 





It in- | 


Status of Chinese Bo Y. 


United | 


“opinion contains a review of the historical | 
precedents that were persuasive in in- 
ducing the Court to reach this adjudica- 
tion. 

Section 1993, 
as follows: 

“All children heretofore born or here- 
after born out of the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, whose fathers 
were or may be at the time of their 
birth citizens thereof, are declared t be 
the United States; but thé | 
rights of citizenship shall not descend | 
to children whose fathers never resided 
in the United States.” | 

The court pointed out that the result 


Revised Statutes, reads 
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New Rules Framed 
For Administration 


Of Prohibition Law 


Organizations for Field 
and Headquarters 
Service. 


A complete new manual of adminis- | 
| 


trative and field service 


bition as a part of the’new administra- 


missioner of Prohibition, according to an 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Lin- 


Without disclosing details of the man- 
ual many of which remain subject to 


International 
| of the construction put upon the statute | 


| pany, 


| Mr. 


regulations is | 
Z | being compiled by the Bureau of Prohi- 
On Navies Announced » 
| tion recently brought about through the 
appointment of Dr. J. M. Doran as Com-,} 


6 by the As- | 





change, Mr. Andrews asserted that the 
catalogue of duties and conduct repre- 
sents a system for which he has con- 


: 1 t si -omi si re. 
Tho lai, | ended since becoming Assistant Secre 


tary of the Treasury more than two 
One of the chief features of 
the plan, "Mr. Andrews, explained, was 
the setting up of model organiaztions, 
headquarters and _ ficld serv- 
ice, arrangements being made adaptable 
conditions everywhere, which, he 
said, should go far toward  strength- 
ening prohibition enforcement. 


Conference Postponed. 

In connection with the development of 
this manual, Mr. Andrews announced 
postponement of the general conference 
of prohibition admnistrators which was 
scheduled for the week beginning June 
83. The conference will be held begin- 
ning July 1, by which time it is hoped 
the manual will be ready for submission 
to the field heads and its finishing 
touches drafted and made ready for pro- 
mulgation. 

Sections of the manual, pertaining par- 
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Airplane Flight to Germany 


Covered 3,905-Mile Route | 


The Geological Survey, Department-of | 


Interior, stated orally on June 6 that the 
distance from Roosevelt Field, New York, 
to Eisleben, Germany, traversed in the 
non-stop flight of Clarence Chamberlin 


and Charies Levine, is 5,905 miles, while | 


the Survey’s figures on Capt. Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s flight from New York to 
Paris showed 3,610 m-les. 

The computation was made at the re- 
quest of Carl F. Schorey, 
the National Aeronautical Association. 


| Mexico Plans to Establish 
1,000 Rural Schools in Year | 


A thousand new rural 
established in Mexico by the Federal 
Government during the coming year, ac- 


cording to an announcement by the secre- | 


tary of public education, the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on June 6. zs 

In addition, 10 normal schools will be 
opened for the training of rural schodl 
will 
travel through certain sections to hold 
institutes. 

It was explained by the 
each mission comprises 
teacher of agriculture, a social worker, 
and a teacher of physical education, all 
of whom have completed a period of spe- 


; cial training in preparation for their ; of Denver. 


work. 
location. 


They remain four w eeks at each 


Per Capita Circulation 
Of } Money § Shows Decline 


The average per ‘i. circulation of 
money in the United States was $40.97 
on June 1, according to the official circu- 
lation statement of the Department of 
the Treasury. This represents an aver- 
age decline of two cents per capita from 
May 1 

The circulation was based on an esti- 
mated population of 116,824,000 on June 
i and 116,706,000 on May 1. 


; al and the Harvester 


schools will be 


j and Charles L, Laney 


Bureau that 
a director, a | 
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nae Forecast |Son of Citizen Born Before Father |Petition Denied 


For Reopening of 


Harvester Case 


Supreme Court Dismisses Ac- 
tion Brought by Govern- 
ment to Set Aside Con- 
sent Decree of 1914. 


| Finds Competition 


Has Been Restored 


De- 

Complied 

With All Requirements 
Made in Agreement. 


Company 
clared to Have 


The Supreme Court 
States on June 6, in 
of the United States 
ternational Harvester Company et al., 
involving allegedly improper competi- 
tive practices in interstate trade, held 
that the consent decree entered into by 
| the Government and the Harvester Com- 
had been completed with. (The 
text of the opinion, rendered by 
Justice Sanford, will be found on 

Page 10). 

The case went before the Supreme 
Court on a direct appeal from a final 
decree of the District Court dismissing 
a supplemental petition of the United 
States to obtain further relief in addi- 
tion to that granted by an earlier de- 
cree in the same case. 

In the original petition, which was 
filed in 1912, the United States alleged 
that the International Harvester Com- 
pany and other defendants were en- 
gaged in a combination restraining in- 
terstate trade and commerce in harvest- 
ing machines and other agricultural im- 
plements and monopolyzing such trade 
in violation of the Anti-Trust Act. 


Original Decree Modified. 

By the decree as originally entered in 
1914 it was adjudged and decreed that 
the combination be dissolved and that the 
business be divided among at least three 
substantially equal, separate, distinct, 
and independent corporations with sep- 
arate owners and stockholders. This was 
subsequently modified by a decree entered 
pursuant to an agreement binding upon 
the parties thereto, the Attorney Gener- 
Company. This de- 
cree provided that the provision requiring 
the Company to be divided should be 
stricken out. In its place was substituted 
a provision requiring ythat its business 
and assets “be divided in such manner 
and into such number of: parts of sep- 
arate and distinct ownership as may be 
necessary to restore competitive condi- 
tions and bring about a new situation in 
harmony with law.” 

In a supplementary petition filed some 
years later the Government prayed that 
the court adjudge amd decree that the 
company still was a combination and 
monopoly restraining interstate trade in 
harvesting machinery; that the earlier 
decree was inadequate to achieve its 


of the United 
deciding the case 
against the In- 


full 


| declared purpose and the United States 


was entitled to the further relief neces- 
sary to restore competitive conditions 
and bring about a situation in harmony 
with law; and that the business and 
assets of the company “be separated 
and divided among at least three sepa- 
rate corporations as suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its report 
to the Senate dated May 4, 1920.” 
Inquiry Ordered by Senate. 
The report thus referred to has been 


[Continued on Page 8, Column $.] 


| Judge Lindsey Ousted 


secretary of | 


From Juvenile Court 


a 
Supreme Court Refuses to Ree 
view Decision of Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 


The yetition of Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
for review on writ of certiorari was de- 


| nied by the Supreme Court of the United 
| States on Monday, 


June 6. 
The case in which this action was taken 


| is that of Ben B, Lindsey, Petitioner v, 


The People of the State of Colorado, up- 
on the Complaint of Royal R. Graham 
(Coray McD. Gra- 
ham substituted as Relator), No. 1076. 
The petitioner prayed for a writ of 
certiorari, asking the Court to reverse 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 


| State of Colorado, ousting Judge Lindsey 


as juvenile Judge of the City and County 


The main contention on the part of the 
petitioner was that Judge Lindsey was 


| denied his day in court and was not al- 
| lowed to introduce evidence at the trial 


of the cause in 
Colorado. 

The position of the respondent was 
that in the District Court cf the city 
and county of Denver, in which the ae- 
tion was tried, no constitutional question, 
and no question which in any way ine 
volved the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States arose. It 
was alleged that this was a simple suit 
of an election contest over the office of 
juvenile judge, brought in the form of @ 


the District Court of 


, quo warranto action, 
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Refusal to Employ Aliens Who Enter Country 
. - Illegally Is Suggested by Commissioner General Hul 


Proposal Is Made 


To Commercial Club 


Declares Employers Could Aid 
in Enforcement of Immi- 
gration Laws. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
handicap against them, America would 
somehow find them something to do. 

Now we see to it that only those whom 
we can safely employ, only those who 
will embrace American principles and 
become good and fit citizens, shall enter. 
The clection of those who possess these 
necessary qualifications is now one of the 
great functions of the United States Im- 
migration Service, and it is this great 
task which the Bureau I represent is 
doing its best to perform, under the law, 
and within the limits of its appropria- 
tion. The task, as I have come to see 
it, is truly tremendous and I feel the 
responsibility even more than the honor 
of carrying it out. 

It is only in comparatively recent years 
that the importance and necessity of ad- 
vising aliens as to the rights and duties 
conferred by citizenship have been fully 
realized. The immigrant needs to be 
made aware, not only of his privileges, 
but of his obligations—his oath of aliegi- 
ance to his adopted country. He must 
be educated and encouraged to an intel- 
ligent understanding of the leading pub- 
lic questions. He must show himself 
loyal to our flag. He must come to a 
realization that the franchise is a right 
to be exercised only for patriotic pur- 
poses, and by no means something to be 
viewed from a mercenary standpoint. 


Promp Assimilation 
Of Aliens Advised 


‘A duly admitted immigrant, who is | 


looking forward to a citizenship, or the 
newly naturalized alien, should be freed 
from exploitation by political demagog- 
ues. Americanization, as I conceive it, 
is a process of assimilation of the immi- 
grant, so that he will become a useful 
factor in American life. It must culmi- 
nate in citizenship. This assimilation 
must extend in the way of language, 
habits and ideals. It must be realized 
that race prejudices must be overcome— 


question in my mind but that the con- 
duct of our own people toward the for- 
eign-born is a highly important factor 
in facilitating or retarding the process 
of Americanization. Having once ad- 
mitted to our midst proper material for 
citizenship—and this is where the Immi- 
gration Service should perform its fune- 
tion—I feel that we should keep before 
us in our efforts toward Americaniza- 
tion the following words taken from a 
little pamphlet published by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution: 
“America expects that those who come 
here shall respect its institutions, obey 
its laws, be peaceful, honest and indus- 
trious, become naturalized citizens, be 
Americans. America expects them to 
respect and defend the flag that protects 
them, to love, honor and be loyal to the 
country that gives them this peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity; to make them- 
selves worthy to receive the great gift 


of American citizenship; to become true | 


Americans in heart’and soul.” 


Now that we have emphasized the 
primary importance of good citizenship 
to this country, and of the most desir- 
able type of immigrant, in so far as we 
are to recruit our citizens from alien 
sources, let us see what number of 
naturalized citizens have been added 
during the past year. The Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that 146,- 


331 petitions for naturalization were | 


granted during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, and that during the same 
period 13,274 were denied. I find that 
the average number of aliens admitted 
to citizenship the past few years has 
varied remarkably little; we can speak 
of it roughly as 150,000. The number 
of petitions refused each year seems 
likewise to run about the same. 


Figures Given 


On Immigration 

Under existing immigration laws we 
are now permitting the annual entry 
of 164,000 aliens from Europe, and an 
unlimited number of natives of certain 
non-quota countries to this hemisphere. 
The total permanent immigration last 
year was 304,488, and the net gain to our 
population, after subtracting alien de- 
partures for the year, was 268,351. In 
the previous year the net gain to our 
population by immigration was 232,945. 
We conclude from these figures that, 
even under the present restrictive and 
selective immigration laws, aliens are 
not discouraged from seeking admission 
to this country, or from 


naturalization. 
the number of petitions for naturaliza- 
tion rejected by our courts that due care 
is being exercised to secure only good 
citizens. 

With the immigration laws limiting 
the number of incomers—and of course 


you understand that in general if an} 


alien has not entered after due com- 
pliance with the immigration laws he 
may not be naturalized—and with the 
naturalization officials and the courts do- 
ing their share, the present situation 
would seem to be a satisfactory one, 
but still one concerning which we must 
constantly be on the alert, to see to it 
that our immigration measures are prop- 
erly enforced, that a sufficient number 
of inspectors is at all times provided 
to cope with “the alien pressure from 
without,” and to accomplish, as sum- 
marily as possible, the removal of aliens 
who have succeeded in surreptitious en- 
try. 

The United States, perhaps more than 
any country in the world, has felt the 
evils of unregulated and restricted im- 
migration, the reasons for this being 
that the institutions of this country par- 


subsequently | 
availing themselves of the privileges of | 
It is well to note from | 


988 


ticularly attracted the peoples of less 
fortunate countries to share our bless- 
ings. The time came when we were 
virtually compelled to seek a solution 
of the difficulties inherent in this prob- 
lem. It took a great many years to 
get to the point where our people and 
our legislators saw clearly that a remedy 
must be forthcoming, if our own well- 
being was to continue. In fact, with- 
out restricted immigration we undoubt- 
edly would have been submerged by for- 
| eign peoples. The present quota law, 
under which we operate, the Immigra- 
| ton Act of May, 1924, is the third effort 
of Congress to limit numerically the 
annual influx of aliens. Each measure 
has still further narrowed the number 
that may come. 
The law does not limit the number of 
aliens who may enter this country, who 


are natives of the Dominion of Canada, | 


Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal 
Zone, and the independent countries of 
Central or South America; nor their 


wives and unmarried children under 18 


years of age, accompanying or following 
to join them. In short, there is no 
statutory limitation upon the numbers 
of natives of the Western Hemisphere, 
who may migrate to this country. We 
say, in effect, that we will maintain the 
“open door” policy for the natives of 


the New World, while rigorously limit- | 
ing the number who may enter as na- | 


tives of the Old World. 


Situation Created 


Is Called Anomalous 
Whatever may have been the consid- 


legislation to adopt this liberal attitude 
toward natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it often creates an anomalous 
situation and one difficult to justify. 
This can not be denied. 


of people from Germany, England, 


Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State. | 
Scotland, Wales, the Netherlands, Nor- | 
| way, Sweden and Switzerland, is strictly | 
limited; while many people utterly alien | 


to us racially and ethnologically, and 


to enter without limitations as to num- 
bers. 


While we have the kindliest feelings | 
| for the people in any of our neighboring | 


| 
| way of ethical standards, are permitted 


countries, as we have, in fact, for all the 


: people of the earth, our duty to our own | 
ancient hatreds forgotten. There is 0%) citizens and to those who are already | 


| here from other lands compels us to safe- | 


| as p 
| guard them from the competition of any 


whose standards of living would tend to | 


| lower the existing standard of the Ameri- 
can people economically and racially. 
Present-day immigration is less than 


of immigration. 


the number seeking admission in the 
absence of restrictions. 


| riod. Indeed, I think that 
companies, 
and others 


steamship 


immigration from Europe had it not been 
prevented by our limiting-legislation. 


| reached a total of 1,285,349. The mil- 


a single year was also exceeded in five 


in 1906, 1,100,735; in 1910, 1,041,570; in 
1913, 1,197,892; and in 1914, 1,218,480. 





Comparisons Made 
Of Immigration Figures 


ing the great decrease in immigration 


to the pre-war period of unrestricted 
immigration is, that from several of the 
southern and eastern European countries, 


grants then entered the United States 
during a single month than now enter 
| during an entire year. For instance, in 





were admitted in May, 1910, while only 
6,203 aliens of the same class were ad- 


in the following years, 1926. 
more, during several of the years from 
1902 to 1914, when the annual immigra- 
tion was over a half-million, the num- 


former Austria-Hungary, or Russia, ex- 
ceeded the total now annually admitted 
from all Europe. 


In my estimation they mean that the 
United States has turned its face from 
the principle and use of cheap labor. It 
has been borne in upon us in recent years 
that one of the chief factors in the cre- 


paid working population. We have in 
this country nearly 42,000,000 persons 
gainfully employed. 
odds the largest buying element in our 
population. They are unmistakably the 


its books. Our business men have rea- 
lized that liberal wages are therefore 
good business. By paying good wages 
they create a great market for American 
products, and the American worker has 


out of his product. 
to get the full use of the high speed 
machinery he is employed to operate. On 
one side, the worker is willing to work at 
top speed, because he is sure of good 
pay. 
willing to pay that good wage, because 
he is sure of getting his money’s worth 
in the form of maximum output. But 
if we admit great numbers of unskilled, 
cheap labor, we break down this system. 
The unskilled alien lives no better than 
| he did in Europe, and the skilled Ameri- 
can is dragged down from his proper 
American standard of wages and living. 
This is the economic background behind 
restricted immigration. The recent laws 
we have placed on our books have played 





a vast part in creating the prosperity we | 


| now enjoy. For years we protected Amer- 





The admission } 


I feel perfectly | 
safe in expressing the opinion that im- ! 
migration would have far exceeded the | 
million-a-year average of the prewar pe- | 
American consular officials. | 
‘; touch with the situation | 
since the World War would readily tes- | 


tify that economic conditions would have | 
precipitated upon us a literal flood of | 


In the fiscal year 1907 immigration 
lion mark in total immigration during | 


| Of Law Discussed 


other years, namely, in 1905, 1,026,499; | 


A more significant statement indicat- | 
under the present quota law compared 


| ing from this head, we have 35 immigra- 


a considerably larger number of immi- | 


the case of Italy, 37,784 immigrant aliens | 1 : } 
| experienced immigration officials as tech- 


mitted in the fiscal year 1925, and 8,253 
Further- | 


ber of immigrants admitted from Italy, 





What do these facts and figures mean? | 


ation of a settled prosperity is a well- | 
These-are by all | 


best customer: American industry has on 


learned the great lesson that wages come | 
He is thus willing | 





On the other side, the employer is | 


Address Delivered 
In Iowa City, Ia. 


Figures Cited to Show Decline 
in Immigration Under Quota 
Provisions. 


ica only by a tariff on imported goods. 
We are now protecting America with 
what amounts to a tariff on incoming 
citizens. 

Our manufacturers and employers 
could be of the greatest assistance in 
the enforcement of these immigration 
laws if they would insist that no alien 


should find employment unless he had 
been lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. 


I cannot go on without announcing my 
hearty indorsement of these acts. I be- 
lieve we now have the first intelligent 
and scientific means of regulating immi- 


| gration that the country has ever en- 


joyed. We still have minor difficulties 
to contend with, but I feel that these 
can be met by minor amendments. I am 


convinced that we are handling the great | 


problem of human migration in 2 better 
manner than it has ever been handled 
by any country before. 

The passage of the Quota Act enor- 


| mously increased the burden placed upon 
| the Bureau of Immigration. 
| laws as they now stand this organization 
eration influencing the framers of the | 


Under the 


must maintain a Border Patrol covering 
over 10,000 miles of land and sea border. 
This Border Patrol, in connection with 
the regular Immigration Service, should 


| meet and inspect every vessel coming 


in at any port, or railroad trains cross- 
ing the border, and every automobile 
that enters the country on any bridge or 
highway. 
alien who comes into the country on land 
or sea. The Bureau is compelled to pass 


upon the admissibility of over 35,000,000 | 
| people per year. 
holding little in common with us in the } . 

| Operation of Law 


| Held to Be Scientific 


The Immigration Service proper must 
police the entire country, deporting the 
alien that is found illegally within the 
land borders. Boards of Special Inquiry 
sitting as courts must be held, records 
kept of their proceedings and every alien 
given a fair chance to prove his right to 
be admitted to or stay in the. country. 


Records are kept of every | 


Teachers Advised 


| To Supervise Home 


Economics Projects 


Higher Quality inGirls’ Work 
Declared to Result From 
Visits to Houses. 


Curtail School Hours 


Instructors Permit Pupils to Do 
Part of Tasks At 
Homes. 


Adequate supervision of vocational 
hdme economies projects, tactfully given, 
results in a better understanding of the 
school and the home and in a higher 
standard of the work of the’ pupil, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has just stated. 

Definite time on the school program 
should be allowed for home visiting in 
connection with the teacher’s supervision 
of her pupils’ projects, the Board said, 
pointing out that under a ruling of the 
Board, a maximum of one-fifth the time 
scheduled for vocational work may be 
given to supervised home projects. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Definite time on the school program 
should be allowed for home visiting. In 
a study made in 1925, 12 States re- 
ported 224 schools having a definite 
time on the school program for home 
visiting. These were 57 per cent of the 
vocational schools in those States. One 
State reported that a definite time on 
the schedule was permitted by the State 
plarf but not practicable because of the 
heavy teaching schedule. Three States 
reported voluntary visiting on the part 
of some of the teachers, even though 
no time was allowed for it on the sched- 
ule. The amount of time allowed on the 
school schedules varied from a period a 
week to one day every six weeks. 

Must Not Burden Teachers. 
The time allowed on the school pro- 


gram for supervision of home projects | 
| should not only be definite but it should 


be adequate. A feeling on the part of 
the teacher that it is a burden added 
to an already full schedule may be fatal 
to the success of the work. The very 
nature of home work will make it neces- 
sary for the girls to be at work on their 
projects during hours outside the regu- 
lar school day. Breakfasts must be pre- 
pared in the morning, suppers after 
school, while the weekly baking usually 
comes on Saturday. The teacher must 


| be free to supervise at a time when the 


Appeal records are passed upon by a | 


Board of Review in the Department here 
in Washington. Fines ruming into the 


| millions must be imposed upon steamship 
one-fourth of that of 1907, the peak year | 
It is quite impossible to | 
| say accurately what would have been | 


companies that undertake to evade the 
law. I feel free to say that the Bureau 
is understaffed, undermanned, underpaid 
and overworked. While it is doing this 
work very well so far as its organiza- 
tion goes, yet I am sure that the force 
should be very materially increased in 
all of its branches in order to more effec- 


tively enforce the immigration laws. The | 
entire force of the Bureau at the present | 


time is 2,748. There are 780 immigrant 
inspectors, and 


702 border patrolmen. | 


The rest of the organization is made up | 


of interpreters, clerks, bookkeepers, tele- 
phone operators, guards, engineers, fire- 


tors, and various artisans and laborers. 


Administration 


A few facts as to how the immigration 


| laws are admisistered might be of in- 
| terest. The nature of the laws is now 


well understood; the public is not so fa- 
miliar with their exccution in practical 
detail. 

First, we have the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, with headquarters in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in Washington. Branch- 


tion districts, covering the various ports 
of entry and interior sections of the 
country, where immigration officials are 
stationed under the supervision of com- 
missioners and district directors. More 
important than this, we now have had 
stationed abroad for more than a year 
nical advisers to Amevican consuls in 
various countries of Europe. 

I believe this is important, because it 
early was obvious that the proper point 
for passing on the admissibility of aliens 
was at or near their own homes in Ev- 


rope. It saved them time, and in many | 


cases it saves them from an ocean voyage 


| that might consume the savings of a 


lifetime. Even though an immigrant were 
permitted by one of our consuls to ship 
for America, it might be that having paid 
for his voyage, the alien would be turned 


back on arrival at one of our ports, be- } 


cause of some physical defect or other 


| failure to meet the requirements for en- 


try. To spare him the disappointment and 
pecuniary loss of such a mishap, it 
seemed wise to set up bureaus of in- 
spection in the various consulates we 
maintain abroad. 

Even so, the immigrant who passed 


inspection on his own home soil might ! 


develop some defect that would bar him 
on this side of the water, and the law 
distinetly reserves to itself the right to 
turn back such immigrant where it is 
mandatory, and in order to establish 
this system of inspection abroad, it was 
necessary to put through delicate nego- 


tiations with foreign governments, who | 


were naturally jealous of any apparent 
invasion of their sovereign rights. But 
the system has now been in use for a 
length of time to demonstrate its wis- 
dom and humanity, and foreign govern- 
ments on whose territory our officials 
make their inspection have been quick 
to see its merits. We now have ar- 
rangements for such inspection with 
Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Poland. The sys- 
tem is being extended to other countries, 
and very shortly over 95 per cent of Eu- 
Yopean immigrants will be examined 


| ‘abroad, 


i 


To be continued in the issue of 
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| men, deckhands, pilots. carpenters, jani- | 


girls are working on their projects. 
Under a ruling of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, a maximum of 
one-fifth the time scheduled for voca- 
tional work may be given to supervised 
home projects. This requires a flexibility 
in the program which makes it possible 
for the pupils to be excused from school 
to work on their projects and for the 
teacher to be out supervising them. 
The following is quoted from a Texas 
bulletin: 
“School time may be given for work at 
home. This is possible in two ways— 
“1, If the girls live near enough to 
the school, the home economics class time 
may be put in at home instead of at 
school. For example, if the Foods II 
period is before lunch and the girls are 
to prepare a meal at home they can dis- 


| pense with the class for that time. Some 
| schools take a two or three weeks’ period 
| toward the end of the term, when the 
| only work conducted is home projects. 
' One day the market orders, plans, and 





| class. 


other essentials will be worked out in 
The next day the girls are at 
home cooking lunch. The following day 
they discuss their results and make plans 
at school for another day at home. Thus 
every other day they work at school on 
plans and records and the alternate dtys 
they are at home working to carry out 
these plans. 
May Shift Hours. 

“2, Where the girls live so far from 
school that the first plan is not prac- 
ticable it is satisfactory to give the 
home economics girls their Friday home 
economics period for preparing other 


| school work in exchange for Saturday 


time for home-project work. 

“Whatever you do ‘play fair.’ The 
girls will do much better project work if 
it is at least partially substituted for 


| school work. Do not add home projects 


to your course; substitute them for other 
work by allowing up to one-fifth of the 
school time scheduled for home eco- 
nomics for home-project work.” 

The number of visits to the home will 
naturally depend upon the nature of the 
project. It would seem as if a minimum 
of three visits is necessary—the first 


| visit, during the planning or at the time 


of starting the project; the second, to 
note progress of work; and the third at 
the conclusion of the project, in order to 
check results. A part of the inspection 
of some types of jrojects, such as gar- 
ment construction, may be done at 
school. This, however, should not be to 
the exclusion of visiting the girl at work 
on her garment in her own home. The 
amount of time that must be allowed for 
supervision will depend upon the size of 
the group and the geographic distribu- 
tion of its members. 

It is interesting to find that, even in 
the sparsely settled rural districts, teach- 
ers are able to do some supervision. One 
teacher in a small town of South Dakota 
who reported home-project work done by 
all the girls in the home economics 
classes, was able to’ visit every home 
either by using the school bus or by 
walking. In the same State another 
teacher was furnished transportation for 
this purpose by the school. board. A 
teacher in a town of 500 population in 
Minnesota visited every home, either by 
way of the school bus or by walking. 
Her visits to the home had much to do 
with the success of an evening class for 


; the mothers. 


; Should Keep Records. 
It is important for the teacher to 
make a record of each visit, noting date, 


| progress of pupil, and suggestions which 


were given during the visit. This mem- 
ovandum should be kept on file for xefer- 
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Twenty Horsepower Engine Lifts Airplane 


To Altitude Record of Over 20,000 Feet 


German Light-Powered Machine Expected to Solve Prob- 
lems of Safety and Low Costs. 


A description of the record-breaking 
German Klemm-Daimler light airplane, 
which attained the highest altitude for 
weak-powered airplanes several months 
ago, is contained in a report just re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from the American Consul at Stuttgart, 
Conger Reynolds. Consul Reynolds also 
tells of the actual flight of the 20-horse- 
power metered plane which reached a 
height of over 20,000 feet. 

Following is the full text of his report: 

The breaking of the world’s altitude 
record for weak-powered aeroplanes by 
the Klemm-Daimler light aeroplane L20 
on March 24, 1927, has attracted much 
interest to this type of machine, manu- 
factured by the Klemm aeroplane works 
at Sindelfingen, Wurtemberg. 


Details of Flight. 

Although the news of the record flight 
was at once telegraphed abroad and has 
| already been printed in newspapers 
throughout the world, it is believed that 
some exact particulars brought out by 
investigation and discussion in the suc- 

ceeding period may be of interest. 

The record-breaking flight was made 
on the afternoon of March 24, 1927, by 
Dr. von Langsdorff, an engineer, who 
already had a reputation for making rec- 
ords with light airplanes. His baro- 
graph was started by the police officers 
at the Boeblingen air port who oversee 
test flights of aeroplanes. It was again 
taken in charge by them immediately 
after the machine had alighted. 

The height reached was announced at 
that time as about 6,000 meters (19,685 
feet). No aeroplane with a motor of less 
than 100 horsepower had before reached 
that height. The Klemm-Daimler L-20 
has only 20 effective horsepower. 

Later examination of the barogram 
by the materials-testing office of the 
German government led to the congclu- 
sion that the machine had actually 
| climbed to more than 6,250 meters (20,- 
505 feet). The exact height reached 
| could not be determined owing to the 
fact that the barogram was ruled to re- 
' cord a height of only 6,000 meters. 

The recording pen passed the 6,000,- 
meter line, crossed the remaining space 
to the edge of the sheet of paper, and 
continued on the drum of the instrument. 
In returning to the paper after the be- 
ginning of the descent the pen left a spot 
of ink on the edge of the paper, proving 
that it had ben off of the paper. 

Particulars regarding the machine used 
| in the flight and its performances are 
given in the following translaticn of the 
main portion of a letter from the Klemm- 
Aeroplane Building Company of Sindel- 
fingen under date: 

Safety a Low Cost. 

“The Klemm-Daimler light aeroplane 
L-20, first constructed in 1924 by Mas- 
ter Builder Hanns Klemm, at that time 
director of the Daimler-Benz airplane 
works at Sindelfingen, is decidedly a 
light machine, with limited area-loading 
and weak motor. The light aeroplane 
principle leads to solution of the two 
main problems of flying: that of safety 
and that of bringing construction within 
reasonable cost. 

“The landing speed is 35 kilometers (21.7 
miles) per hour for the single-seated 
type and 45 kilometers (27.9) for the 
two-seated. The fuel consumption of the 





ence at the time of the next visit. These 
records will furnish the necessary data 
for the teacher’s term yeport of home 
visiting, which should be made to the 
supervisor or superintendent. 

When apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles make home visits impossible, pro- 
jects may be supervised through stu- 
dents’ reports, the bringing of products 
to school, mothers’ conferences, phone 
calls, tests, and observation of improved 
work at school. In Nebraska, where many 
of the vocational departments are in 
county and rural high schools, pupils 
often live 35 to 40 miles away. In lieu 
of visits to all the homes, group con- 
ferences of mothers are held to acquaint 
them with the home-project aims and 
plans. The telephone i- used to follow up 


these conferences, and to get reports | 
from the mothers on the progress of the | 


work. 


The summer project presents problems | 


| 

i 

| in supervision in most States because the 
teacher is not employed on a 12-month 
basis. A committee of the central region, 
which made a study of the teacher of the 
all-day course ‘in home economics em- 

! 


ployed for longer than the' regular schol | 


year, reported at the regional conferences 
in 1925 that 10 of the 47 States report- 
ing had 99 such te icherz. Seven States 
had one teacher each, om had two teach- 
ers, and two States, Indiana a: Ohio, 
reported the remaining 90 teachers. 

In schools where the teacher is em- 
ployed for lonz.r than the regular school 
year, much of the home-project work 
should be carried on during the summer 
when the entire time of the teacher may 
be given to directing and supervising the 
work. If the group is scattere” the teach- 
er should be furnished with means of 
transportation. 

One teacher, who was especially suc- 
cessful in supervising the home-project 
work of 17 girls in a rural district, was 
able with the aid of an automobile loaned 
to her by the district, to visit each girl 
once in two weeks and to have occasional 
group meetings which took the form of 
picn‘c dinners at the home of the teacher 
or some member of the group. A teacher 
in Michigan who was not employed dur- 
ing the summer, volunteered her services, 
returning every two weeks to spend a 
day or two visiting the projects carried 
on by her pupils and checking over their 
work at group meetings. For 80 hours of 
such summer-project work the girls were 
to receive one-third of a school credit. 

Another teacher reported the success 
of “breakfast hikes.” The.e -“eetings 
gave an opportunity for g‘rls working 
on similar projects to compare results 
and pool experiences. A strong group 
Spirit quickened individual effort and the 
girls went back to their own projects 
with renewed interest and enthusiasm. 

| Adequate supervision, tactfully given, re- 
| sults in a better understanding of the 
| sehen! and the home and in a higher 
i standard of work expected of the pupil. 





20 horsepower Mercedes (made by the 
Daimler-Benz Company) motor is only 
six liters (1.58 gallons) per hour. The 
flight performances equal those of usual 
strong-motored sport machines and are 
better in a number of importatn par- 
ticulars. 

The climbing speed near the earth is 
2.5 meters (8.2 feet per second). The 
peak altitude is 6,500 meters (21,325 
feet). 

The carrying capacity amounts to 185 
kilograms (408 nounds) as follows: two 
persons of 75 kilograms (165 pounds) 
each, 150 kilograms (831 pounds); gaso- 
line or benzine for four and one-half 
hour flight, 25 kilograms (55 pounds); 
baggage, 10 kilograms (25 pounds). The 
maximum speed is 120 to 125 kilometers 


| (74.5 miles), the action radius 500 kilo- 


meters (311 miles). 

“The machine is built according to the 
most modern principles of aerodynamics 
and possesses with full flying weight a 
nine-fold interception safety (nine fache 
Abrangsicherheit). The machine is 
about to be accepted for ‘stunt-flying.’ ” 


Prohibition Bureau 
Revises Regulations 


New Manual Establishes Model 
Organizations in the 


Service. 

[Continued froy Page 1.] 
ticularly to the field work, have been 
forwarded to field chiefs from time to 
time in the last month with a view to 
obtaining from them suggestions as to 
how the provisions will work when 
viewed from the angle of those experi- 
enced in administration away from the 
headquarters. Valuable contributions 
have resulted from this plan, Mr. An- 
drews said, and he added that he ex- 
pected others to come as the adminis- 
trators and others have opportunity to 
study the provisions. 

“After the administrators have combed 
the manual thoroughly,” Mr. Andrews 
said, “I, personally, will draft some addi- 
tional paragraphs dealing with the mo- 
rale of the corps. It is my intention to 
seek, through those additions, to explain 
to the personnel how they can strengthen 
the organization through their contacts 
with the public, and they may ulti- 
mately establish that confidence with 
the general public which is so necessary 
to effect satisfactory enforcement of the 
statute.” ‘ 

_Mr. Andrews regards the plans as 
highly practicable and as likely to result 
in great improvement in the general 
scheme of organization. He asserted 
that he had found it extremely difficult 
to get his plans developed before the 
reorganization by which Dr. Doran be- 
came Commissioner. He expects now, 
however, that his whole theory will even- 
tuate in a workable system to the gen- 
eral good of enforcement. 


Marriages Increase in Maine 
As Total of Divorces Declines 


The Department of Commerce on 
June 6, announced that, according to the 
returns received, there were 6,378 mar- 
riages performed in Maine during 1926, 
as compared with 6,224 in 1926, repre- 
senting an increase of 154, or 2.5 per 
cent. During 1926 there were 1,212 
divorces granted in the State, as com- 
pared with 1,230 in 1925, representing a 
decrease of 18, or 1.5 per cent. There 
were 14 marriages annulled in 1926. 


Congratulations Sent 
By Mr. Coolidge to 


Aviator Chamberlin 


Secretary Kellogg Also Felici- 
tates Flyer on Achievement 
of Flight to Germany. 


Cables Sent to Berlin 


Ambassador Schurmann Re- 
ports Landing Forced by Ex- 
haustion of Fuel. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to Mr. Chamberlin through Ambassador 
Schurmann. 

Ambassador Schurman’s message fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Chamberlin reported by police to have 
made emergency landing on account of 
exhaustion of fuel not far from Berlin. 
I have arranged to fly to him at once. 

“SCHURMANN.” 

Secretary Kellogg’s congratulatory 
message follows in full text: 

“T congratulate you on your splendid 
achievement in flying from New York 
to Germany. It is a great accomplish- 


ment and should be an impetus to the de- . 


velopment of commercial aviation whic 
cutting down as it eventually will, the 
time of direct communication between 
Europe and the United States, must 
bring the two continents more closely to- 
gether. You will always be recognized 
as one of the pioneers in this great de- 
velopment.” 

A cablegram of congratulation was 
sent also by the Secretary of War. 
Dwight F. Davis. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department of War, containing Secre- 
tary Davis’ message, follows: 

The Secretary of War has sent the 
following cablegram to the Military At- 
tache, Berlin, Germany: 

“Please convey to Mr. Clarence Dun- 
can Chamberlin my sincere congratula- 
tions on his remarkable flight from New 
York to Germany. The Army is proud 
that a former comrade should so glori- 
ously demonstrate in peace the accom- 
plishments he first perfected in war 
service for his country.” : 

Other congratulatory messages made 
public on June 6 follow: 

The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur: 

“IT am delighted at the success of 
Chamberlin and Levine,” Secretary Wil- 
bur said. “I have been anxious about 
them and kept informed of them. The 
flight is a new demonstration, not only 
of the skill of pilots, but of the relia- 
bility of engines and planes.” 

The Chief of the Navy, Bureau: of 
Aeronautics, Rear Admiral Moffett: 

“By carrying a passenger from New 
York to Eurfope, Chamberlin has proved 
that a useful load, either commercial’ o 
military, ean reach America from Euro 
by airplane and that the Atlantic is no 
longer the complete barrier it was ‘sup- 
posed to have been. This achievement 
should open the eyes of the people of the 
United States to the necessity for ade- 
quate air defense and increase confidence 
in the practicability of commercial avia- 
tion.” 

The Postmaster 
New: 

“Tt is all very wonderful. The events 
of the last two weeks at least provide 
material for very serious thought. If 
the only two planes that started suc- 
cessfully crossed the Atlantic the average 
may be regarded as at least fair. 

“If planes can successfully fly from 
New York to France and from New York 
to Germany they can also cross the 
ocean coming this way. 

“Do these two events make any impres- 
sion on the minds of gentlemen who have 
been contending that the whole business 
is improctical and aviation is a midsum- 
mer night’s dream” 


General, Harry §. 
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\ R200 voyages, carried 9,600,000 tons of | 


assengers. | ; ; / Sati 
P 1 | that we in this country are in some way® 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


._ Expenses 0 of Fleet 
Of Merchant Marine 
— Exceeded Revenues 


Receipts of $80,000,000 Re- 
ported for 1,200 Voyages, 
Costing $83,300,000. 


—— 


$14,000,000 for Wages 


108,000 Pagsengers and 9,600.- | 


000 Tons of Cargo Carried 


on American Ships. 

During '1926 the ships of the Merchant 
Fleet Corpoiation made more than 1,200 
voyages at an expense in excess of $83,- 
300,000 and with an approximate reve- 
nue of $80,000,000, according to an arti- 
cle captioned “Where the Money Goes,” 
in the initial number of “Merchant Fleet 


The new publication is of eight pages 
and contains 30 items of shipping news, 
an editorial and “A message from the 
Chairman,” T. Vv. O’Connor. 

“Where the Money Goes.” 

The full text of the article in ques- 
tion is as follows: 

During 1926 our ships completed over 


cargo, and about 108,000 
The approximate revenue frum these 
voyages was $80,800,000 and the voyage 
expense $83,300,000 (not including in- 
surance, repairs, or administrative ex- 
pense). 

Out of this $83,300,000 voyage ex- 
penses approximately $14,000,000 was 
for wages, $11,000,000 for food, stores, 
and equipment, $17,400,000 for stevedor- 
ing and other cargo expense. $5,700.000 
for port charges, $8,900,000 for fees, 
commissions, and brokerage. $3,500,000 
for miscellaneous, and $23,000,000 for 
fuel. 

The business of supplying our ships 
for this great number of voyages repre- 
sents a real task. This work is super- 


vised by the supply department ip Wash- | 


ington under th» Director of Supplies. 
Summary of Work. 


Following is a general summary of the 
work of that department during a year: | 


Fuel division: 
Fuel oil purchased, 
rels;; coal purchased, 
total value, $22,496,000. 
Operated and maintained 15 owned 
and - or leased fuel-oil stations, 
which was issued approximately 3,354,- 
000 barrels of fuel oil, 
of $4,887,000. 
Directed the 


12,569,000 


$346,840 tons; 


movement of tank 
stations. 
Purchasing division: 
Purchases made by this division. 
clusive of fuel and _ office 
amounted to $3,730,000. 


ex- 
supplies, 


and by extending the contract 
of purchasing, which includes all sub- 
sistence stores formerly purchased by 
managing operators. The volume of 
this additional business is estimated 
annually to $5,000,000. 
Stores and sales division: 
Maintained and ,operated 
mately 15 storehouses at doméstic 
ports and was responsible for materials 
and equipment stored at foreign 
ports. This equipment was valued 
at $3.613,000. 
Sales and delivery to vessels, includ- 
ing transfors to other Government de- 


partments, of materials and equipment | 


was valued at $3,731,000. 
Inventory division: 


Has supervision over the inventory- | 


materials and 
at time of 
managing op- 


ing and accounting for 
supplies aboard vessels 
transfer to and from 


erators and purchasers; also a running | 


record of stores used on all vessels, 
exclusive of passenger vessels, by 
means of stores books placed aboard 
all cargo vessels. 

Office supply division: 

Has supervision over purchasing. re- 
ceiving,’ and storing of all office sup- 
plies, books, periodicals, printing, and 
furniture required for use by the 
United States Shipping Board and 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
value of purchases made by this divi- 
sion was $117,000. 

Inland traffic division: 

Has supervision over land transpor- 
tation. of all supplies and equipment 
used * the corporati®n, 
tion of transportation vouchers, 
cluding presentation of claims to the 
carriers. 


Grand Total. $43,574,000. 


Citizen’s Foreign-Born | 


Son Held to Be Alien | 


Ruling Based on Fa act ct Child Was | 


| very 


Seon Before Father En- 
tered Country. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
by the respondent would not lead to the 
result contemplated at the time of the 
enactment of the statute. ‘We are 
thus,” the court said, ‘‘ to have two gen- 
erations of citizens who have been born 
abroad, lived abroad, the first coming to 
old age and the second to maturity and 
bringing up of a family without any rela- 
tion to the United States atall until the 
father shall in his last days adopt a 
new residence. We do not think that 
such a construction accords with the 
probable attitude of Congress at the 
time of the adoption of this proviso ifito 
the statute. We do not think that such 
a construction accords with the prob- 
able attitude of Congress at the time 
of the adoption of this proviso into the 
statute. Its construction extends citi- 
zership to a generation whose _ birth, 
minority and majority, whose education 


oifethe United States and naturally | 
in the civilization and environment 


and whose family life have all been out 


eRe | bergh, 
News, published by the Shipping Board. | 





| somberness an 
| ful than mere asservations unbacked by | 





bar- | 
| availing 


from | 
: | rocks 
with a value | 
| who mournfully asks “what’s the matter 
i , | with American airplanes? 
steamers engaged in supplying these | 
| tion? 
| lenged to provide a valid answer to his 


The activitics of this division have 
been greatly increased since last Sep- | . 
tember by taking over purchases for- | mentally wrong or fundamentally 
meriy made by the United States Lines | 
plan | 


| that not to imply that there is no room 
| for 


. | reached, nor will it ever be. 
approxi- | 


| magnetic pole. 
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| Mr. Warner Denies America Has Failed — 


To Take Advantage of e of Opportunities i in Air 


ee 


Assistant Secretary of Navy for Aeronautics in Address 
Points to Records Held by Sea and Eand Planes. 


Declarations that the United States 
has failed to take advantage of its op- 
portunities i naviation, and that the aero- | 
nautical activity of this country “suf- 
fers by comparison with that of foreign 
lags.” were denied by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aeronautics, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, in the course of an 
address June 6 before the National Com- 
mercial Aviation conference at St. | 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. Warner stated that in his opinion 
there is “nothing fundamentally wrong 
or fundanientally lacking” in aeronauti- | 
cal progress in this country. This state- 
ment, he said “may be backed by as 
much statistical and other evidence as | 
may be desired.” 

The most recent exemplification of 
American flying equipment and Ameri- | 
can aviators, he told his audience, is the 
achievement of Captain Charles A. Lind- 
in flying the Atlantic from New | 
York to Paris. He alsc cited the fact that | 
the United States hold more than one- 
fifth of the World’s records for sea- 
planes and landplanes, and almost a 
third of those for se aplanes, The text of | 
his address follows: 

Text of Address. 

Aviation in the United States has lain 
too long under the spell of an illusion. 
The belief has been all too widely held 





grievously laggard; that we have failed | 
to take advantage of our opportunities; | 
that our aeronautical activity suffers by 
comparison with that of foreign lands. 


| We have been favored with a long suc- 


cession of jeremiads from prophets of | 
gloom who have painted an ominous 
picture of allegedly existing ruin and 
allegedly impending disaster. We have 
been too much under the spell of the | 
calamity-monger, whose dire and awful 
prophesies have gained by their very 
attention more respect- | 
citations of evidence are ordinarily con- | 
sidered to deserve. 

It is time that we should revolt—not 
against that just criticism which is and 
always should be welcomed, but against 
sweeping declarations unfounded’ on 
fact and unproductive of constructive | 
suggestion. It is time that we should | 
at least look with initial scepticism upon, 
and demand credentials of specific fact | 
from, the man who is unconcerned with | 
himself of the fruits of the) 
practical usefulness of aircraf because 
he is too busily engaged in throwing 
at the trees that bear those 


fruits. It is time that the questioner 


2” “what's the | 
with American commercial avia- 
and so on, should be boldly chal- 


matter 


own queries. 
Sees Nothing Wrong. 
For myself, I answer them 
hesitation. I say that nothing is funda- | 
lack- | 
ing, and that that assertion may be 
backed by as much statistical and other 
evidence as may be desired. I might 
say that nothing at all was wreng, were 


without | 





improvement, and it goes without 
saying that neither in this country nor 
in any other has that stage been 


The most recent, and among the best, | 
of all proofs that American flying equip- 
ment and American aviators stand in the 


| van of progress has been furnished by a 


citizen of your own great Middle West, |} 
a resident of the very commonwealth 
wherein this conference is being held. | 
Captain Charles A. Lindbergh set his 
face toward the rising of one sun and the 
rising of the next saw him already ap- 
proaching those European shores which 
he was triumphantly to attain before that | 
sun had set behind him. And Captain 
Lindbergh, American-born and ‘Ameri- 
can-trained, wrought his magnificent feat 
into reality with an airplane of purely 
American conception, built in an Amer- 
ican factory and powered with an Ameri- 
can engine, while navigating instruments | 
of, native invention and construction 
served the pilot in holding him as true to 
his course as the magnetic needle of the 


Not the Only 
The record which Captain 
established is by no means 


Record Held. 
Lindbergh 
the only 
Ameri- 
can industry and American _ pilots. 
times have little practical significance. 
They may be little more than a show- 
window, a sort of frosting on top of 
the cake of solid achievement. The fail- 
ure to hold them in a given country may 
mean nothing more than that they have 
not been the subject of any intensive 
effort or of any effort at all, but when 
they are held, and particularly when | 
those records which have been the sub- 
ject of keenest international competition | 
are broken, real quality in the recond- 
breaking machine evidenced. There 
has been no intensive drive against record | 
figures in America, and there have been 
few efforts to build machines for 
the _— purpose of record break- 





is 


of an alien country. 
would have évaded 
sponsibilities of American 
They might be persons 
come public charges or afflicted with 
disease, yet they would be entitled to 
enter as citizens of the United States.” 

In considering’ the contention of | 
Chin Bow that it would be illogical and 
unnatural to provide that the father 
having begotten children abroad before 
he lived in the United States at all, 
and then having come to the United 
States and resided here and returned 
and had more children abroad, should 
have a family part aliens and part citi- 
zens, the court said: 


The beneficiaries 
the duties and re- 
citizenship. 
likely to be- 


| sive interest in that particular sort of 


| Both for land planes and for seaplanes, 


| to 
| superiority for American products. Other 


| given proof of their ability to cope with | 


| and particualrly those who dwell in St. 


| anyone associated 


| airplane to sea with a score of more of 
| experimental carrier which has been in } 


| to 
| the flying deck, 


| and down for many feet as the plane ap- 


| the 


| of 


| forward its plans in accordance with the 


| the last six, 


| some 


Supre me Court Finds 





“As this is entirely within the choice 
of the father, there would seem to be 
no reason why such a situation should 
be anomalous. As the father may ex- 
ercise his opinion in accordance with 
the law, so citizenship will follow that 
opinion.” 

The full text of the decision will 

be published in the issue of June 8. 


ing in the last three years. Bearing that 
in mind, we need feel no dissatisfaction 
that, in spite of the much more inten- 


flying recently displayed in certain other 
countries, the United States holds more 
than one-fifth of the world’s records for | 
seaplanes and landplanes and almost a™ 
third of those for seaplanes alone, while 


holding a considerably larger share than 





| that of the records bearing closest and 


most derect relation to some commercial | 
or military service, such as those for | 
distance in straight line without stop, | 
for duration, and for performance with 
a reasonable amount of dead load repre- 
senting freight or military equipment. | 


the records for duration and for 
line distance all abide in this 


in fact, 

straight 

country. 
Other Nations Have Triumphs. 

It would be foolish and vain, of course, 
maintain any inherent and natural 


nations have had their triumphs in the | 
fields of their special interest, as we have | 
had our own. It is, however,perfectly pos- | 
sible and alogether reasonable to main- 
tain with full confidence that American 
aircraft designers and constructors have 


any specific problems set before them at 
least as successfully as those of any other 
country. If they specialize on the break- 
ing of.records, they will make good in 
that field. Specializing on the production 
of commercial, military; and naval air- 
planes of various types they are showing | 
themselves competent to meet the re- 
quirements imposed. It can be soberly 
said, and a study of recent history or of 
the present status of affairs will justify 
the statement, that the record of Ameri- 
can airplanes taken as a whole, especially 
in the last two or three years, has been 
approached by few of their competitors 
and excelled by none. 

Of American achievement in the opera- 
tion of aircraft it is possible to speak 
with equal pride. Of the success gained 
in commercial operation many of you, 





| 


see daily evidence, but I refrain 
from enlargirg upon that, and so en- | 
croaching upon what is the proper do- 
main of my colleague, Secretary Mac- 
Cracken. 

More directly within my own province 
is the record of sea-going aviaton, and 
in any capacity with 
the Navy Department must recall with 
pride that it was in the United States 
that real progress first began to be made | 
towards the carriage of airplanes on 
combatant ships and in the United States 
that the airplane first regularly estab- 
lished itself as a normal and indispensa- 
ble part of. the complement of equipment 
of the battleship or cruiser, so that now. 
instead of being limited to specialized 
aircraft carriers, we are able to send | 


Joseph, 





vessels. 
Points to Flights at Sea. 

At the same time the Langley, the 
service for several years, flies its 20 or 
30 airplanes off the deck and on again 
wit hthe regularity of clock work. Close 
4,000 landings have been made on 
some of them with the 
ship pitching so that its stern moved up 
proached, without a single serious in- 
jury. That splendid record of safety 
stands by no means alone, for although 
requirements for service operation 
must take precedence over an extreme 
caution, the figures for the years 
since the war give encouraging 
tion that the hazard of naval aviation 
is steadily decreasing and so far as data 
from foreign countries are available, 
comparison again goes to show the 
American service, in safety as in effici- | 
ency, in a leading position. 

With good mateyvial available, with the 
relations between service and industry 


| become effective June 


indica- | 


| sistance to 





so adjustedythat it is possible to look 
forward with confidence to a steady im- 
provement in the quality of the designs 
produced for aircraft for each specifically 
naval function, the problem of procure- 
ment in adequate quantity and of periodic | 
Penge age t becomes the center of atten- 
tion. The Navy Department is carrying 


five-year Program enacted into law in 
the summer of 1926. We have definitely | 
turned our backs upon equipment of war- 
time design or construction, and we have | 
now on hand a total of approximately 
nine hundred airplanes, of which just 
over five hundred are classed ds non- 
obsolete and of such characteristics as to 
be useful in time of war. Of that five 
hundred all have been constructed within 
and three-quarters of them 





within the last three years, and the num- 
ber is to be swollen by the. delivery of 
three hundred machines now on | 
order. 
To he 
June 8. 


continued in the issue of 


For Harvester Co. | 


Dismisses Gov ernment Petition | 
to Reopen Case Seitled by 
Consent Decree. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

made pursuant to a Senate Resolution of 
May, 1918 directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the causes for 
the high prices of agricultural imple- 
ments, and any restraint of trade 
therein. The Commission had made an 
ex parte investigation and the results | 
had been thbulated. 

The Court said in regard to the effect 
to be given this report that, “it is en- 
tirely plain that to treat the statements 
in this report—based entirely upon an 
ex parte investigation and formulated 
in the manner hereinabove set forth as 
constituting in themselves substat,tive 
evidence upon the questions of fact here 
involved, violates the fundamental rules 
of evidence.” 

The Court stated that “without enter- 


¢ 


| the 


| dence, 


| Hearings ‘Scheduled 


By Radio Commission 
On Wave Allocations 


Involves Disputes Under 60- 
Day Licenses Which Be- 
come Effective June 15. 


Dates Are Announced 


and WSM to Have Chance to 
Present C laims. 


The scheduling of four more 
hearings on disputed wave or power allo- 
cations under the 60-day licenses, 
15, was announced 
by the Federal Radio Commission June 6. 

On June 8, the Commission will hear 
the cases of Station WGCP, owned by 
the May Radio Broadcast Corporation, 
of Newark, and Station WLWL, owned 
by the Paulist Fathers, New York City, 
both of which have applied for a fre- 
quency of 810 kilocycles (370.2 meters). 
On this frequency are WMCA, Hoboken, 
N. J., 500 watts; WEBJ, 
500 watts; KHQ, Spokane, Wash., 
watts, and WDAF, Kansas City, 
watts. 

On June 10, the case of WGBI, owned 
by the Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., at 
Scranton, Pa., which has asked for an 


1000 


| increase in power from 100 to 500 watts, 
_ It has been assigned a | 
| frequency of 1300 kilocycles (260.6 me- | 
are | 


will be heard. 


ters), and the following stations 


| placed on that frequency effective June 
| 15: 


WKAR, East Lansing, Mich., 1,000 
watts; WREO, Lansing, Mich, 500 watts; 
WDBJ, Roanoke, Va., 250 watts; WQAN, 
Scranton, Pa., 100 watts; 
Neb., 100 watts; WOWO, 
Ind., 1,000 watts (1,310 kiloeycles), 
WSSH, Boston, 100 waits. 

On June 14, 
the case of WBBR, owned by 
ple’s Pulpit’ Association, 
which has applied for 
(454.3 meters) instead of its assignment 
of 1,170 (256.3 meters). On 660 is WJZ. 
New York, with a power of 30,000 watts, 
and KFRC, San Francisco, 500 watts. 

On June 16, the case of WSM, owned 
by the National Life & Accident Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., which has asked to be 
assigned to 710 kilocycles (422.3 meters) 
and 5,000 watts, in lieu of its assignment 


the Peo- 
Rossville, N. Y., 


of 940 kiloeyeles (319 meters) and 2,000 | 
which is | 


watts. Station WOR, Newark, 
on 710. using 500 waits, will appear to 
defend this assignment. 


Ci reul: ar Pre pa red 


Bureau of Siemdienitle Makes 
Public Information = for 
Prospective Buyers. 


Advice to buyers of garden hose 
contained in an information circular pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Standards. Re- 
specting the circular, which is available 
to interested parties, the Bureau made 
the following statement on June 6: 

With the approach of the 


accessory. to most home owners, 
the Bureau of Standards has issued a 
circular containing information of value 
to the purchaser of hose. The average 
buyer of garden hose has few facilities 
for testing his contemplated purchase, 
but he will be able to form a fairly 
accurate idea of the quality if he will 
follow the advice contained in the publi- 
cation. 

When selecting hose, the Bureau says, 
it is well to bear in mind that the re- 
kinking offered by a piece 
of hose may be determined by bending 
it slowly and observing how uniformly 
the hose has taken the curvature. If, 
after bending a piece of hose to a curva- 
ture such as might be reasonably ex- 
pécted in service, the curvature suddenly 
concentrates at one or two points, the 
hose is likely to give trouble as a result 
of kinking. The best hose can be bent 
into a curve of fairly small radius with- 
out “breaking at any one point. In 
cheaply made hose, the rubber sometimes 
shows a total lack of adhesion in places. 
Such a condition is revealed by the bend- 
ing test. Although hose offered for sale 


| is usually coupled, making it impossible 


to examine the ends, the dealer in most 
cases has small samples of the same 
hose. An-idea of the relative quality of 
rubber compounds may be formed by 
picking small pieces from tubes and cov- 
ers with the thumb-nail. The better 
grades of compounds, by reason of their 
toughness, will be found to offer greater 


| resistance to this picking operation. 


The circular, 
describes the 


which is well illustrated, 
different kinds of hose, 


| Wrapped, braided and cotton rubber lined, 
standard | 
| sizes and discharge capacity of each size 
a given pressure, and ends wiih a | 


way it is manufactured, 


for 


section on the care of hose. 


Copies of the circular may be obtained | 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 


| Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 


ing into a detailed staahaced of ‘bs evi- 
we find, from the greater weight 
of the competent testimony, that 
petitive conditions in the trade in inar- 
vesting machines have been established 
in compliance with tMe requirements of 
the consent decree.” 

In conclusion the Court said: 

“We conclude that not only has 
International Company complied with 
the specific requirements of the consent 
decree but that competitive conditions 


have been established in the interstate | 


trade in harvesting machinery bringing 
about ‘a situation in harmony with law.’ ” 

The decree of the District Court dis- 
missing the supplemental petition 
therefore affirmed. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone took no 
part in the consideration or determination 
of this cause because ef previous con- 
nectio with the litigation, 


New York City, | 


1000 | 


the Commission will hear | 
| vaults. 


660 kilocycles | 


s aneevtueivaine vue 7, 1927. 
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[ Secretary ot. ‘Treasar y Estimates Surplus 


Of $625,000,000 at Close of Fiscal Year 


| 
| 


Senator“King Preparing Bills for Abolition of Nuisance 
Taxes and Reduction of Levy on Corporations. 


« 


“somewhere near $1,200,000,000.” 

The war debt was at its peak in 1919 
when it reached $26,596,701,648.01 at 
the end of October of that year. It 
was below $18,500,000,000 on June 1, 
but available surplus since the first of 
July last year had been applied, 


of | 


course, toa reduction in the outstanding | 
| obligations. 


Stations WGCP, W GBI. WBRBR | 


big 
year 


while a 
fiscal 


Mr. Mellon ‘insisted that 
surplus had accrued in the 


| thus far, the total should not be taken 


} as indicative of the income 
public | 
which j 


| today—that 


of the Goy- 
ernment in the next fiscal year. 
Difficulties in Computation. 

“In fact,” said the Secretary, “the re- 
ceipts must be scanned closely; for—- 
take this payment of the Boston & Maine 
is a nonrecurring receipt. 
That is paying off an indebtedness and 
it won’t happen again. We did not count 
on that payment this year, the ex- 
pected receipts are increased by that 
amount. 

“There were a number of other pay- 
ments during the year that were of. ex- 
actly the same kid. So it must be obvi- 
ous that this surplus can not be said to 
show or give an indication of the in- 
come next year above such tax receipts 
as we can now foresee.” 


so 


| : 
| the increase 
| wholly 


| have 
} country 


; reduce 


| that 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


* [offered an amendment to carry out 
that idea. It carried in the Senate, but 
was lost in the conference between repre- 
sentatives of the two houses on the tax 
bill. 

“My plan was to rebate taxpayers, of 
taxes on automobiles, theater tickets and 
other items of nuisance taxes. I opposed 
* taxes on corporations as 

unnecessary. 
my plan had carried, it would 
reduced the tax burdens of the 
by three quarters of a billion 
dollars, and we would not have needed 
another tax measure in the present 70th 
Congress. It was a mistake that it was 
not written into the law at that time. 

“IT shall offer measures for these pur- 
poses as soon as Congress meets in De- 
cember, to eliminate nuisance taxes and 

the corporation tax to 10 per 
I am working on a plan by which 
would -be a sort of recognition 
some corporations should pay a 


“If 


cent. 
there 


| lower rate of tax than some other classes 


Secretary Mellon preferred not to talk 


about tax reduction, although saying 
that the surplus and debt reduction ques- 
tions were intimately connected there- 
with. 
whole situation, he observed, adding that 
until all of the figures are available and 


| it is known definitely from what sources 





KFEQ, Oak, | 
Fort Wayne, | 
and | 


| reduction 


| ters around June 15. 


| plus 


On Hose for Garden| 





the money has come, so that the nonre- 
curring items can be eliminated, there 
should be no discussion by him 
tax question. 

Mr. Mellon has said repeatedly 
while there is a surplus accumulated on 
the books of the Treasury, there is in 
fact no surplus in the Government 
It has been the policy, 
out each year since he became Secretary, 


| misuse of patents, 


Careful study must be given the | 


of the | 


that | 


carried 


to apply the available surplus to retire- | 


course, to a reduction in the outstanding 
obligations. 

The department will not be able to say 
definitely as to the ultimate amount of 
accomplished this year until 


| ern 


it has concluded the financing which cen- | 


cluded the flotation of around $200,000,- 
000 in new securities for cash and the 
refunding of as many Second Liberty 
Bonds as have been offered in exchange 
to and including June 45. 
There was a retirement of 
maturing June 15, which aggregated 
something like $375,000,000, so that ac- 
tually almost $200,000,000 of the sur- 
will have been consumed ia that op- 
eration alone. 
“At the last 
Senator King 


session 
said, “I 


of Congress,” 
proposed and 


| pressed in the Senate a plan to reduce 


the taxes by $750,000.000.. I. contended 
that the revenues or the Government 
were such as to warrant such a reduc- 


| tion. 


is | 


summer | 
months when the garden hose is a neces- 
| sary 


com- 


the | 


Was | 


Justice 





That operation in- | 
| watermelon and other 


securities. | 


: clude hot 


corporations, such as railroads, pub- 
lic utilities and corporations whose 
earnings are relatively small, which 
would have a lower rate. It would be 
a graduated plan to effect this result. 


of 


“T am also working on a bill to ‘revise 
the patent laws so as to prevent the 
issued by the Gov- 
ernment, so as to secure monopolistic 
advantages or that operate in restraint 
of trade. This abuse is carried on by 
suppression of the patents, after 
issued or granted by the Govern.nen‘ or 
by the owners or licensors of the patents 
imposing restraint on the use of the 
patents, as, for instance, restraining 
the licensees from selling the products 
ore at anr but a certain price.” 


Soda Fountain Called 
Success in Prague 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cludes electric mixers,-ice crushers, fruit 
crushers, and the many other appliances 
which one is accustomed to see at a mod- 
fountain in the United States. 
Twenty-four flavors of syrups were pur- 
chased from the United States as well 
as celery, tomato, onion, muskmelon, 
seeds, 

Numbered among the specialties at the 
soda fountain are chocolate malted milk, 
banana splits, American orangeade and 
lemonade, several well-known patented 
American soft drinks, and various types 
of sundaes. Lunch counter favorites in- 
roast beef sandwiches, ham- 
burger steak, hot-dogs, applie 
chicken salad sandwiches and Chili con 


| carne. 


A factor which will probably influence | 


the busipess favorably is the liking for 
ice cream that is manifested In Czecho- 
slovakia. It is in demand during the 


spring and sammer months, and its in- | 


troduction to the populace in the form of 


| ice cream soda is proving popular. 


being | 


pie, i 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 6, 1927. 


11:15 a. m—A committee represent- 
ing agricultural, industrial and other or- 
ganizations called to request the Presi- 
dent’s approval for a program of agri- 
cultural research to be worked out and 
carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture. ‘ 

11:30 a. m.—Charles Moore, Chairman 
of the Fine Arts Commission, called to 
discuss an engagement with the Presi- 
dent. 

11:45 a. 
Minister 


m.—Robert W. Bliss, Ameri- 
to Sweden, recently ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Argentina, to 
succeed Peter A. Jay, resigned, called to 
pay his respects to the President prior 
to leaving for his new post. 

12: 10 p. m.—Senator W. H. McMas- 
of South Dakota, called to introduce 
Luske, newspaper 


can 


ier, 
to the President W. C. 
publisher of Yankton, S. Dak., and C. 
Guerney, also of Yankton, who invited 
the President to attend a reception to 
be given by the City of Yankton when 
he goes to the Black Hills for his sum- 
mer vacation. 

12:30 p. m.—Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, who is attending a confere 
ence on national defense, in Washing- 
ton, called to pay his réspects to the 
President. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sece 
retarial staff and answering mail core 
respondence. 


Cases of Irregular Entry 


Of Aliens Reported in May 


The Naturalization Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has just announced 
that during May it received 252 cases of 
aliens entering the United States who 
are attempting to become citizens 
though admitted for temporary residence 
only or who are illegally in ‘the country. 

The Bureau said this makes a total 
of 1,957 aliens who arrived irregularly 
during the quota period which began 
June 30, 1914, whose cases have been 
referred to the Immigration Service dur- 
ing the present fiscal vear. 


World Wide 


We. are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. New fork City 


and to Mouth 


‘Buying affects every business man 


Hand to Mouth Buying affects 
the income of business men inter- 
ested in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Market—whatever their par- 
It means 
more calls for the salesmen, higher 
sales costs for the sales manager, 
higher distribution costs in general 
. .. unless-sound short cuts can be 


ticular responsibility. 


found. 


Hand to Mouth Buying is a fact. 
Business men recognize it must be 
solved, not just debated. Mer- 
chants have learned this way of 
conserving their capital, increasing 
their actual profits through de- 
creased stocks and faster turnover. 


: The progressive, successful mer- 
chant favors the manufacturer with 
distribution services to meet these 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on Bush 
inventory forms and 
duplicate acknowledg- 
ments issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


- Special inspection of 
merchandise conducted 
upon request, involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing of any type of 
commodity. 


- Immediate 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
eficiency. 


release of 


new buying habits . . . distribution 


services that are flexible and quick 
.. . practically emergency services 
in many instances . . . distribution 
services that will prevent his losing 
sales by being ‘‘out of stock,’’ when 


the ‘‘call ”” comes. 


Bush Distribution Service pre- 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 
New York 


Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


vents such unnecessary losses... 
delivers merchandise exactly when 
and where needed. In oneday this 
great machine has moved speedily, 
efficiently and economically one 
million pounds of merchandise... 
every imaginable kind from un- 
wieldy furnaces to small oil burn- 
ers, from electric refrigerators to 
radio batteries. 


Every conceivable size, shapeand 
weight of article is handled deftly 
by experts picked and trained for 
their extreme skill 
proud of the part they play in this 
smooth running machine where the 
importance of individual initiative 
and teamwork is recognized. 


. servicemen 


Bush Distribution 
Service assures 
the smallest 
and the largest 
order equal con- 
sideration, 
equally careful 
routing, and 
equally prompt 
arrival at their 
destination. 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. F-2. 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
bookiet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 


oe 
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More Than $174,000,000 Expended | 


990) 


On Mississippi Flood Control 


Senator Fletcher Says Congress Has Appro- 
priated Funds as Recommended by Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mature such plan or plans and esti- 
mates as will correct, permanently lo- 
cate, and deepen the channel and pro- 
tect the banks of the Mississipp?. river; 
improve and give safety and ease to the 
navigation thereof; prevent destructive 
floods, promote and facilitate commerce, 
trade, and the postal service, that the 
President shall, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint seven 
commissioners, three of whom shall be 
selected from the engineer corps of the 
army, one from the coast and geodetic 
survey, and three from civil life, two 
of whom shall be civil engineers; and 
that the secretary of war shall, when 
requested by said Commission, detail 
from the engineer corps of the army 
such officers and men as may be neces- 
sary toassist the commission. 

That act has not been amended— 
there was no occasion to amend it for 
the authority granted appears to be as 
broad as possible, and the commission 
has continued to function under it ever 
since 1879, now nearly 50 years. 

As is well known, the Mississippi River 
rises at Lake Itasca, Minn., flows in a 
general southerly direction and empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Its total length 
is 2,447 miles. This river receives the 
drainage from an area of about 1,240,- 
000 square miles, comprising nearly all 
of the United States between the Rocky 
and Appalachian mountain ranges. 

Congress has never declined to make 
appropriations available for the Com- 
mission in such amounts as were rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of War and 
the President. The act of March 4, 1923, 
provides an appropriation of $10,000,000 
annually for a period of six years In or- 
der to correct, permanently locate and 
maintain the project channel depth, to 
revet caving banks, to complete the levee 
system, etc. 


Expenditures on Project 
Reviewed by Senator a 
Up to July 1, 1926, the Commission 
had expended on this project more than 
$157,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
and more than $16,000,000 of contributed 
funds, or a total of more than $174,000,- 
000. The Flood Control Act of March 
1, 1917, requires that local interests shall 
contribute toward levee construction and 
repair, a sum not less than one-half the 
amount allotted by the Commission for 
such work from Federal funds. Aside 
from the foregoing, various private and 
public interests expended millions of dol- 


lars protecting their properties and levee | 
districts have been organized under laws | 
of the several States affected by floods | 


in the valley. : 
According to the annual report ot 


the Chief of Engineers of the Army for | 


the year ending June 30, 1926, in . 
tion to the work now in progress, ae 
Commission was making extended stud- 


jes of the practicability and feasiblity | 


of the systems of river io 
known as the jetty system, the levee 
system, r 
utility reservoirs { ‘ , 
floods and the practicablity and use = 
cut-offs in straightening the river; a . 
exhaustive surveys and observations 0 
the physics of the river have been in- 


augurated and were being carried on for 
. necessary | 


the purpose of securing the ee 
data and making experiments with va- 
rious kinds of plant and material in 
order to develop the equipment and type 
of construction needed for efficient work. 
It would seem, therefore, that Cong eas 
has not failed to enact appropriate legis- 
lation to control the flood situation in the 
Mississippi Valley. Very few if any 
members of Cofigress have been experl- 
enced engineers; and for that and other 
reasons it was necessary to delegate au- 
rity to 
ee eon in those particular rr 
ings. Furthermore, it Is not possible ny 
any person or group of persons to fore- 


see the coming of earthquakes, fires and | 


much less prevent an act of God. 
is true in the case of the 
and the 


floods, 
And such : , 
Florida hurricane last September 
recent Mississippi River flood. 
Congress Seeks Advice 
Of Citizens and Organizations 
Congress ( 1 
the counsel and constructive advice of 
all citizens and organizations interested 
in public matters; «nd it is hoped that 
the Flood Control Congress that meets in 
Chicago will succeed in devising ways 
and means to guide the Congress of the 
United States in safeguarding the _~ 
and property of people against floods an 
storms. 
There are now in ex 
ganizations 
same work. The 
Control Association of M : ' 
River Committee of New Orleans, or- 


The Mississippi River Flood 


ganized in 
eanals in conne 


improvement | 


and the outlet system; also of | 
to prevent destructive 


: of the forme 


| War is 


a commission composed of ex- 


is always glad to consider | 


| 
! 


| 


istence several or- | 
intended to accomplish the ! 


f Memphis; the Safe | 


1922, advocating outlets and | 
ction with levees may be | 


mentioned as active organizations doing | 


nt work. 
eo the hurricane of last September 
which flooded the territory about Lake 
Okeechobee, as soon as Congress con- 
vened in December, I had the pending 
river and harbor act amended by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to cause 
a preliminary examination and survey to 
be made of the Lake Okeechobee area 
with a view to flood control under the 


| plied 
| necessar} 


and expenditure of funds appropriated 
for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. f 

All examinations and surveys of proj- 
ects relating to flood control shall in- 
clude a comprehensive siudy of water- 
shed or watersheds, and the report there- 
on in addition to any other matter upon 
which a report is required to (a) the 
extent and character of the area to be 
affected by the proposed improvement; 
(b) the probable effect upon any navi- 
gable water or waterway; (c) the pos- 
sible economical development and utili- 
zation of water power; and (d) such 
other uses as may be properly related 
to or coordinated with the project. And 


the heads of the several departments of | 


the government may, in their discretion, 
and shall upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of War, detail representatives 
from their respective departments to 


assist the engineers of the Army in the 


study and examination of such water- 
sheds, to the end that duplication ot 
work may be avoided and the various 


services of the government economically | 


coordinated therein: Provided, that all 
reports on preliminary examinations 
hereafter authorized, together with the 
report of the board of engineers for 
rivers and harbors thereon and the sepa- 
rate report of the representative of any 
other department, shall be submitted to 


the Secretary of War by the chief of en-.| 


gineers, with his recommendations, and 


shall be transmitted by the Secretary | 
of War to the House of Representatives, ! 
and are hereby ordered to be printed | 


when so made. 


In the consideration of all works and | 


projects relating to flood contrel which | 
may be submitted to the board of engi- | 


neers for rivers and harbors for consid- 


eration, and recommendation, said board | 
shall, in addition to any other matters | 
upon which it may be required to report. 
state its opinion as to (a) what Federal | 
interest, if any, is involved in the pro- | 


posed improvement; (b) what share of 


the expense, if any, should be borne by | 


the United States; and (c) the advisabil- 
ity of adopting the project. 
All examinations and 


reports which | 


may now be made by the board of engi- | 


neers for rivers and harbors upon re- 


quest of the Committee on Rivers and | 
Harbors relating to works or projects | 


of navigation shall in like manner be 
made upon request of the Committee on 
Flood Control on all works and projects 
relating to flood control. 


Daily Decisions | 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gei- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-18368. Officers and 

pesation Demotion — 
Service. 


employes — Com- 
Internal Revenue 


titled to the difference between the salary 
r position and that in the posi- 
tion to which demoted. 
A-18569 (S). Rewards -—- 
stolen Army property. The Secretary of 
authorized in his discretion to 
offer a reward in such an amount as he may 
deem advisable for the recovery of plati- 
num that has been stolen from the Army 
and yvered as the result of the re- 
ward, to direct payment of the amount 
offered as a reward for its recovery, from 
: ‘lation for “Contingencies of 
for the fiscal year in which the 
de. 11 Comp. Dec. 124, 16 id. 
. Comp. Gen. 796, decision of 
1910. 
Alaska Game Commission—Li- 
The fees deposited with mem- 
bers of the Alaska Game Commission for 
licenses Which can not be issued because 
of insufficient evidence accompanying the 
applic may not be forfeited nor ap- 
having been earned, but if the 
evidence is not filed 
able time to be established by regu- 
1, the application should be finally re- 
and the money refunded 
deposits account in which 
yrarily deposited. 
Army—Enlisted man—Signature 
roll. The pay roll 
payment to soldier must be regarded as cor- 
rect until conclusive evidence to the ¢ 
trary is produced. 


Active Duty Ordered 
For Twenty Officers 


Recovery of 


if rec 


A-18583. 
cense fees 


it has 


Reserves to Be Given Training 
At Office of Assistant Chief 
of Staff. 


Twenty officers of the Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army have been 


| ordered to active duty for 15 days, com- 
| mencing June 6, for training in the of- 


fice of the Assistant Chief of Staff, in 
Washington, for military intelligence 
work, it was announced by the Depart- 


| ment of War June 6. 


provisions of section 3 of the act ap- | 


proved March 1, 1917. The section reads 
as follows: 
Examinations and Surveys 


Relating to Flood Control 

That al! the provisions of existing law 
relating to examinations and surveys and 
to works of improvement of rivers and 
harbors shall apply, so far as applicable 
to examinations and surveys and to 
works of improvement relating to flood 
control. And all expenditures of funds 
hereafter appropriated for works and 
projects relating to flood control shall 
be made in accordance with and subject 
to the law governing the disbursement 


The list of officers follows: 

Col. Richard H. Kimball, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘ 

Col. Horace C. Stebbins, MI.-Res., New 
York City. 

Col. Harry V. Wurdemann, Med.-Res., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. Col. James A. Buchanan, MI.-Res., 


| Washington, D. C. 


| 


Lt. Col. Arthur M. Scully, MI.-Res., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maj. Clarence R. Baines, Q. M.-Res., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Maj. Aldico G. Eames, H. I.-Res., 
Wilmington, Mass. _ 

Maj. Charles W. Freeman, M. L.-Res., 
Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Oren Martin Lowry, M. L-Res., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Maj. Thomas C, McDonald, M. I.-Res., 


An employe who was demoted by | 
proper administrative authority is not en- | 


Cav.-Res., 





within a | 


from the | 


record showing | 


| 
| 
| 
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HIS’ vast organization has 
never been \studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


desire for 


the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


| pe ip a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activ- 
ities, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes. 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


National Research Council Stimulates Studies 
In Sciences in Interests of Country's Welfare 


Topic 11—Science 


Ninth Article—National Research Council. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Heaith; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; and tenth, Trade Practices. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
promoting Science. 


By Vernon Kellogg, 

Permanent Secretary, National Research Council. 
HE National Research Council is a cooperative 
organization of American scientific men devoted 
to the stimulation and support of research in 
the natural sciences. Its members include not 

only professional scientific and technical men but also 
a number of business men interested in engineering 
and industry. 

The Council was established in 1916 by the National 
Academy of Sciences primarily to bring needed scien- 
tific support to the aid of the Government in connection 
with war-time problems involving science; and it thus 
served the Government, during the war period, a8 the 
Department of Science and Research of the Council of 
National Defense, and also as the Science and Research 
Division of the United States Signal Corps. At the 
end of the war, the Council was reorganized and per- 
petuated, at the request of the President of the United 
States, as a permanent organization for the promotion 
and maintenance of scientific research for the sake of 
the national strength and welfare. 

* ¢e 

Under the form of permanent organization adopted 
the Council has the cooperation of the major scientific 
and technical societies of the country, its membership 
being largely composed of appointed representatives of 
about 75 of these societies. Other members are repre- 
sentatives of Government scientific bureaus, and par- 
ticular research organizations. In addition, there are a 
number of members at large. 

The work of administration is carried on by a small 
group of central officers and an Executive Board, with 
an Interim oCmimttee which acts for the Board in the 
intervals between its stated meetings. 

: Sh. 2 
HE Council is composed of 11 ‘major divisions ar- 
ranged in two groups. One group comprises seven 
divisions of science and technology representing, respec- 
tively: Physics, mathematics and astronomy; engineer- 
ing and industrial research; chemistry and chemical 
technology; geology and geography; the medical sci- 
ences; biology and agriculture; and anthropology and 
psychology. The other group comprises four divisions 
of general relations, representing foreign relations, 
Federal relations, States’ relations, and educational re- 
lations. 

Each of these divisions comprises a larger or smaller 
series of committees, each with a special field or sub- 
ject of attention. There.are certain other committees, 
administrative and technical, which affiliate directly 
with the Executive Board of the Couneil. Related to 
the Executive Board in a similar way is a Research 
Information Service, which replies to requests of any 
research workers for informational service, and which 
constantly compiles and publishes information of gen- 
eral use to scientific investigators. 

=< * at 

Two special series of scientific publications are main- 
tained by the Council. One is for technical accounts of 
the current status of science in various fields of re- 
search and of the results of work carried on by the 
various research committees and investigators working 
under the auspices of the Council. The other series 
contains shorter and more general scientific papers. 

The methods of contributing practical assistance to 
American science, in harmony with the general point 
of view and the organization of the Council already in- 
dicated, are many and various and cannot be reviewed 
in detail here. A guiding policy in connection with 
these methods is determined by the Council’s particular 
interest in scientific undertakings of rather large ex- 
tent which involve the cooperative and coordinated 
working together of scientific men and laboratories rep- 
resenting various fields of special interest. 


J XAMPLES of this kind of work completed or now 

under way are a series of related coordinated in- 
vestigations in the fundamental physics, chemistry and 
geology of petroleum; in the scientific problems of sex; 
in the preparation of international critical tables of 


numerical data in physics, chemistry, and technology; 
in industrial illumination; in chemical research on 
medicinal substances; in the measurement of geological 
time by atomic disintegration; in sedimentation; in the 
biology and hydrography of the Pacific; in medico-legal 
problems; in research on highway problems, concern- 
ing both construction and safety; in problems of food 
and nutrition; in forestry problems; in biological re- 
search in tropical America; in State archaeological sur- 
veys; in the physical causes of deafness; in child devel- 
opment; in national intelligence tests; in the problem 
of the gifted student in colleges and universities; etc., 
ete. 

Among the Council’s major undertakings is the main- 
tenance of research fellowships in the various fields of 
the natural sciences to enable young investigators of 
advanced training and proved capacity for research to 
devote themselves to from one to three years of unin- 
terrupted research work. These fellows, who must al- 
ready have the Ph. D. degree or equivalent qualifica- 
tions, are placed in those universities or research in- 
stitutions best equipped for the particular work of the 
fellows. ea ae 

About 150 such fellows are constantly maintained, 
with stipends sufficiently large to relieve them of the 
necessity of doing any other work during the period of 
their fellowships. These fellows not only produce a 
certain output of new scientific knowledge, but most of 
them find good academic or technical positions at the 
end of their fellowship periods which give them oppor- 
tunity for further research. 

The Council maintains close relations with major 
scientific organizations in other countries, and with in- 
ternational scientific bodies. It represents in this 
country the International Research Council and its affili- 
ated International Unions in various special fields of 
science. The American dues to these international 
scientific organizations are paid by the Government 
through the State Department. The American Na- 
tional Research Council cooperates in various ways with 
the National Research Councils of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan, especially in matters of Pacific 
investigations. It has taken an active part in the recent 
establishment of a Pacific Science Association in which 
most of the countries and colonies in and bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean are represented. 

oS * e 

HE financial support of the Council comes first from 
a gift of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to the National Academy of Sciences which has made 
possible the erection and care of a suitable building to 
house the Academy and the Council, and which provides 
a certain limited income for the administrative and gen- 
eral needs of the Council. The purchase of the land 
(block between B and C Streets and 21st and 22d 
Streets, Washington, D. C., on which the building 
stands was made possible by donations from about 20 

friends of the Academy and Council. 

For the support of the special scientific projects set 
on foot by the Council it relies upon special gifts ob- 
tained from time to time from various sources. The 
maintenance of the Council’s research fellowships, for 
example, has been made possible by generous appro- 
priations from the Rockefeller Foundations, General Ed- 
ucation Board, and International Education Board. 
Other gifts for special undertakings have been received 
from the already mentioned foundations, and from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, Commonwealth 
Fund, Russell Sage Foundation, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and other sources. For edi- 
torial expenses in the preparation of International Crit- 
ical Tables the Council received gifts from over 200 
industrial concerns. oo 

The National Research Council is a kind of scientific 
organization with the same general aim of other kinds 
longer and more familiarly known but different from 
these others in its manner of working. It has no lab- 
oratories of its own, but uses existing laboratories in 
universities and research institutes for the develop- 
ment of its research projects. It maintains no perma- 
nent technical staff—even its divisional heads change 
frequently—but helps to provide opportunities for other 
technical workers. 

It is a center from which radiate stimulation and 
support to investigators, and to which comes knowledge 
that is made available to all those interested. Every 
single scientific discovery and advance made by inves- 
tigators and reasearch fellows working under its aus- 
pices or by its aid is dedicated freely to the public in- 
terest. It works for the good of science and the strength 
of the nation. 

J 

In the next article of this series Capt. Ed- 
win T. Pollock, Superinte ndent, United States 
Naval Observatory, will tell of the functions of 
that establishment. \ , : 
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James E. Wales, M. I.-Res., 
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Illinois National 


Capt. Frank F, 
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! Army Orders 


Quartermaster Corps. 

Franklin S. Leisenring, re- 
at New 
depot, Brooklyn, 
las, Utah. 
Herbert L. 
‘olumbus (Ohio) 
ssigned headquarters, Fifth 


Reynolds, relieved from 
1 at Quartermaster 
School, Philadeiphia, Pa., and assigned to 
general 
t A. Fischer, directed to pro- 
me on account of physical 


Langtry, relieved from as- 
1 Antonio 
to report 
rth, Kans, 
Massie. 

Infantry, 
F, Johnson, relieved from 
10th Infantry, Fort Hayes, 
to Edgewood 


Logan C, 
assignment 
list of detached officers. 
Oliver W. Hughes, 42nd 
Infantry, relieved from duty and placed on 
detached officers’ list. 

. A. Alcott, 
duty as instructor of Oklahoma National 
detailed as Infantry 
Guard. 
Other Branches, 
Reed, Ordnance Depart- 


ew York City. ' aes 
Maj. Dwight S. Perrin, M. L.-Res., St. | 
Louis, Mo. 

Maj. Frederick Simpich, M. 
El Paso, Tex. 

Maj. Evelyn E. Valentini, M. I.-Res., 
Detroit, Mich. . 

Capt. James Cook Bardin, M. I.-Res., 
University, Va. 

Capt. Lindell T. Bates, M. I.-Res., New 
York City. 

Capt. Orville S. Bowman, jr., M. L.- 
Res., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Capt. John C. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Capt. Francis John Flagg, M. 
Newtonville, 

Capt. Walter L. Furbershaw, M. 
les., Evanston, Ill. 

Capt. Herbert H. Howell, M. 
Clarendon, Va. 

Capt. Thomas S. Jewett, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. 
New York City. , 

Capt. Eugene S. Smith, M. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Capt. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Capt. Charles A. Weissert, Spec.-Res., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

First Lieut. Chas. B. Parmer, M. I.- 
Res., New York City. 


relieved 
York) 
of Ordnance. 


ment, 


from duty a 
(New y . 


Arsenal, to 


~~ | nance Department 
active duty, to 


United 


Reserve, 


i States Army, for training. 
York general Capt. Ernest F, Harrison 
detailed 4 
upon completion of 
service, 
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relieved 
general re- 


Evans, assigned to Fort Sam 


ment, relieved from duty 
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for duty at 
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ssigned to report to 
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lieved from duty at Fairfield 
intermediate depot, to 
Field, Riverside, Calif. 

Capt. Raymond I. 


report to 


(Maryland) Lovell, 
Berry, relieved 


: ; » (Virginia rtermaster 
in Canal Zone $ , anertermeste 


General Hospital. 


to report to commanding general 


from Corps Area. 


relieved 

Resignations. 
Second Lieut. Virgil Richard 

Coast Artillery Corps. , 
Chaplain Dudley Regis Tierney. 


. 


instructor, 


| Church, Henry F. 





| Dett, Robert Nathaniel. 
songs of the negro as sung at Hamp- 
Hampton, Va., | 


| Fillmore, James Henry. 


Fishbein, Morris. 


| Graffin, Frank Loxley. 


| Harrow, 





Watervliet 
report to Chief 


Capt. Harry Cummins Landis Feast, Fi- 
ordered 
report to finance officer, 


2 Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
present tour of foreign 
Houston, 


Maj. Austin H. Brown, Finance Depart- 
in Ninth Corps 


Capt. Lloyd C. Ewen, Veterinary Corps, 
assigned to remount purchasing headquar- 
addition to 


First Lieut. Me Donald D. Weinert, Corps 

1 : as stu- 
dent in Engineer School, Fort Humphreys 
officer, 


First Lieut. Carl W. Pyle, Air Corps, re- 
(Ohio) 
March 


Veterinary 
Corps, relieved from duty at Front Royal 
intermediate 
depot, assigned to Jefferson Baracks, Mo.. 
upon relief from treatment at Walter Reed 


Col. Francis J. Koester, retired, ordered 
Ninth 


Pogue, 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Aiton, Arthur Scott. Antonio de Men- 
doza, first viceroy of New Spain. 240 
p. (Duke university publications.) 
Durham, N. C., Duke university press, 
1927. 27-9540 

Anderson, John Augustus. . . . General 
characteristics of clectrically exploded 
wires. by ... and Sinclair Smith. 20 
p. (Contributions from the Mount 
Wilson observatory. no. 323.)  Chi- 
cago, 1926. 27-10582 

Beard, Charles Austin. The rise of 
American civilization, by .. . & Mary 
R. Beard, decorations by Wifred 
Jones. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Macmilian, 
1927. 27-9541 

Bingham, Theodore Alfred. The Bing- 
ham family in the United States, 
especially of the State of Connecticut; 
including notes on the Binghams of 
Philadelphia and of Irish descent; 
mediaeval records; armorial bearings. 
v. 1, illus. Easton, Pa., The Bingham 
association, 1927. 27-9539 

Bowker, William Rushton. Electrical 
machinery, covering the operation and 
maintenance of electrical equipment, 
and written especially to serve the in- 
terests of power plant engineers. 232 
p., illus. Atlanta, Ga., Southern power 
journal, 1927. 27-10627 

Calvert, W. R. The secret of the wild. 
252 p. London, Hutchinson, 1927. 

27-10577 

Carpenter, Frank George. Carpenter’s 
new geographical reader; South Amer- 
ica. 404 p., illus. N. Y., American 
book co., 1927. 27-10641 

Organizing the draft- 

ing department. (The Ronald manu- 

facturing industries library.) 183 p. 

N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1927. 

27-10628 


ton institute. 236 p. 
Hampton institute press, 1927. 
27-10635 


hymnal. Rev. ed. A _ collection of 
Scripture readings, church hymns, and 
gospel songs. Scripture readings 
selected by Rev. Craig W. Schwartz. 
884 p. Cincinnati, O., Fillmore music 
house, 1927. 27-10637 
The new medical fol- 
lies; an encyclopedia of cultism and 
quackery in these United States, with 
essays on the cult of beauty, the craze 
for reduction, rejuvenation, electricism, 
bread and dietary fads, physical 
therapy, and a forecast as to the 
physician of the future. 235 p. N. Y., 
Boni and Liveright, 1927. 27-1063 
Mathematical 

analysis, higher course. 512 p. Bos- 

ton. Houghton, 1927. 27-9965 
Gray, Greta. House and home; a man- 


Religious folk- | 


The new praise | 








ual and text-book of practical house | 


189 illustrations in text. 
(Lippincott’s home man- 
Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1927. 27-10323 
Hammond, Charles Edward Lucas. An 
introduction to English composition. 
159 p. London, Oxford university 
press, 1925. 27-10223 
Hardy, Allison. The A B C of geology. 
137 p. N. Y., Vanguard press, 1927. 
27-10579 
Benjamin. Eminent. chemists 
of our time. 2d ed—enl. 471 p. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1927. 27-10572 
Hartsough, Palmer. A hymnal for joy- 
ous youth, an all-purpose hymnal for 
church, young people’s services and 
Sunday schools, edited by .. . Rev. 
George O. Webster, Eleanor Allen 
Schroll and J. H. Fillmore. Scripture 
readings by Rev. Craig W. Schwartz. 
288 p. Cincinnati, O., Fillmore mu- 
sic house, 1927. 27-1068 
Holden, George Parker. Streamcraft; 
an angling manual, profusely illus- 
trated including 10 color-plates. 287 
p., illus. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 
27-10217 
Howell, Clark. History of Georgia ... 
4v. Chicago, S. J. Clarke Publishing 
Co., 1926. 27-9544 
Hoyle, John Thomas. Asbestos, “the un- 


planning. 
2d. ed. rev. 
vals). 356 p. 








quenchable stone;” a brief account of 
the romantic history and dramatic 
rise of the most interesting mineral 
in the world. 45 p. Buffalo, N. Y., 
the Republic Asbestos Board Cor- 
poration, 1927. 27-10620 
May, Mark Arthur. How to study at 
home; a course of lessons in the prob- 
lems and methods of home study, 162 
p., illus. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse ex- 
tension institute of accountancy, 1927, 
27-9970 
Leander. Ardor 
(Contemporary 
59 p._ Phil- 


McCormick-Goodhart, 
vitae, random verses. 
poets of Dorrance, 54.) 
adelphia, Dorrance, 1927. 27-10221 

McCutcheon, Thomas Potter. General 
chemistry, theoretical and descriptive, 
by ... and Harry Seltz. 415 p. illus. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1927. 27-10573 

Rourke, Constance Mayfield. Trumpets 
of jubilee: Henry Ward Beecher, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Lyman Beecher, 
Horace Greeley, P. T. Barnum, 445 
p. N. Y., Harcourt 1927. 

Russell, Henry Norris . . . Multiplets in 
the spark spectrum of iron. (Contri- 
butions from the Mount Wilson obser- 
vatory. no. 318). 10 p. Chicago, 1926. 

Po 


Short, Isaac Millar. Abraham Lincol 
early days in Illinois, reminiscences 
of different persons who became. emi- 
nent in American history. 304 p, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Simpson publishing co., 
1927. 27-9538 

Skene, Macgregor. Trees, by Macgregor 
Skene. (Home university library of 
modern knowledge, 126.) 256 p. N. Y., 
Holt, 1927. 27-10578 

Tulane university expedition to middle 
America. 1st, 1925. Tribes and temples; 
a record of the expedition to middle 
America conducted by the Tulane uni- 
versity of Louisiana in 1925. 2 v. illus, 
New Orleans, La., The Tulane univer- 
sity of Louisiana, 1926-27. 27-10642 

United States fisheries association. Fish 
and sea food recipes, covering the en- 
tire industry, published by the Cook- 
ing department of U. S. fisheries asso- 
ciation. 96 p. illus. N. Y., United States 
fisheries association, 1927. 27-10629 

Wexberg, Erwin. Your nervous child, a 
guide for parents and teachers, author- 
ized translation into English by Walter 
Beran W<:"2, 178 p. N. Y., Boni, 1927. 
f 27-10633 

White, Percival. Scientific marketing 
management, its principles and meth- 
ods, 318 p. N. Y., Harper, 1927. 

27-10569 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Mineral Resources of the United Sta 
1923. By F. J. Katz, Geologist 
Charge, Division of Mineral Re- 
sources, United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Part 1—Metals. Price $1 per copy. 

[4-18124] 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for the Year 1929. Published 
by the Nautical Almanac Office, United 
States Naval Observatory. Price $1 per 
copy. [7-35435] 

Labor Legislation of 1926. Compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. Bulletin No. 434, 
Price 10 cents. [13-80] 

Selection and Care of Garden Hose. Cir- 
cular of the Bureau of Standards, No. 
327. Price 10 cents. 27-26559 

Resistance of Metal-Mine Airways. By 
G. E. McElroy and A. S. Richardson, 
Issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price 35 cents, 

27-26558 

The Forest. A Handbook for Teachers. By 
D. Priscilla Edgerton, Educational 
Specialist, Forest Service. Price 30 
cents. Agr. 27-414 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Cement, Plastic Magnesia 
(Magnesia-Oxychloride), Used as 
Flooring, Bases, Wainscots, etc. Price 
5 cents. 27-26561 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. (j. g.) Frederick S. Hall, det. U. 8. 
S. Chewink; to U. S. S. S-21. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Everard M. Heim, det. U.S. 
S. Kanawha; to U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Wilfred J. Holmes, det. Rec. 
Bks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to Naval 
Academy. : 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles F, Hooper, det. U. 
S. S. Chewink; to Subm. Div. 14. ae 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry C. Johnson, det. U.S. 
S. Chewink; to Asiatic Station. Fos 

Lieut. (j. g.( John P. Larimore, det. U. S. 
S. Chewink; to U.S. 8S, S-24. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred C. Olney, Jr., det. 
VO Sqdn. 3 (U. S. S. Detroit), Aircraft 
Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to temp. duty Navy Rifle 
Team, Wakefield, Mass. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George N. Patterson, af. 
det. U. S. S. Chewink; to Subm. Div. 14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) David E. Roth, det. U.S. S. 
Chewink; to U.S. S. S-45. ‘ Bi 

Lieut. (j. g.) Willard J. Suite, det. U.S. 
S. Chewink; to Subm. Div. 8. 

Lieut. .(j. g.) William R. Thayer, det. 
U. S. S. Chewink; to Subm. Div. 14. 

Ensign Rae E. Arison, det. U. S. S. Che- 
wink; to U. S. S. S-9. ; 

Ensign Bernard L. Austin, 
Cehwink; to Subm. Div. 9. pi) 

Ensign Leo A. Bachman, det. U. S. S. 
Chewink; to Subm, Div. 14. : 

Ensign Stephen G, Barchet, det. U. S. 
Chewink; to Subm. Div. &. os 

Ensign Donald C. Brown, det. U. S. 
Colorado; to U. 8S. S. Rochester. f i 

Ensign Clifford J. Collins, det. U. 8S. § 
Chewink; to U.§. S. 0-2. 

Ensign William V. Deutermann, det. U. 
S. S. Chewink; to U.S. S. V-1. ‘ 

Ensign Phillip H. Fitzgerald, det. U. S. 
S. Chewink; to Asiatic Station. , 

Ensign Francis J. Grandfield, det. U.S. 
S. Chewink; to Subm. Div. 8. 

Ensign William R, Hollingsworth, orders 
May 14, 1927, to Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, 
R. I., revoked, det. Edgewood, Md.; to U. S. 
S. Wyoming. : . 

Ensign Elijah W. Irish, det. U. S. S. Che- 
wink; to U.S. 8S. 8-14. 

Ensign John F. Greenslade, det. U. S. S. 
California; to U. S. S. Niagara. 

Ensign Roy N. Hamrick, det. U. S. S. Mis- 
sissippi; to U. S. S. Rochester. 

Ensign Reginald C. Johnson, uncompleted 
portion orders May 13, 1927, revoked; to 
temp. duty Subm. Base New London, Conn, 

Ensign Robert H. G. Johnson, det. U. 8. 
3, Chewink; to U. S. S. S-19. 

Ensign Frederick K. Loomis, det.-U. S, S. 
“hewink; to U. S, S. 8-47. 

Ensign William N. Mansfield, det. U. S. 


det. U. S&S. 


| 
| 


S. Chewink; to U. 8S. S. O-1. 

Ensign Francis B. McCall, det. U. S. §, 
Chewink, to U.S. S. S-8. 

Ensign Hugh B. McLean, det. U. 3. S, Chee 
wink; to U. S. S. S-29, 

Ensign Morton C. Mumma, J r., det. U.S. §, 
Dale; to Navy Rifle Team, Wakefield, Mass, 
5 ennias Howard T. Orville, det, U. S. 8 

amson; to Navy Ri Tez {3 f 
one Ng y Rifle Team, @Wakefield, 

Ensign Neill Phillips, det. U s = 
wis to Soiasie Station. = ’ 7 

Ensign William W. Rutledge. det. U.S 
Idaho; to U.S. S, Rochesber : 2 

Ensign Herman Sall, det. Uv. 
wink; to Asiatic Station 

Ensign 


S. S. Che 


Erskine A, Seay 0 

wes to Subm. Diy. - 170 7. er 
tnsign Ralph A, § 

Chewink; to 0.8 nese oe ee & 

_“nsign Robert L. Swart 

Chewink; to Subm. Div. 8. a 

Ensign William P. any J 
Chewink; to U. s. Ss. aint o> ae 
cnsign William L. Turney, orders May 
1927, to U. S. S. Wyoming, revoked; to 7 
— sou S. S. West Virginia. 
ensign William E. Ver, e, det. U..S. 
oo i Asiatic Station, z > 

J-nsign Ralph E. Wilson, det. U: S, hee 
wink: 30 Subm. Div. 14. shite: 
“nsign Bernard T. Zelonka, . 
Chewink; to U.S, S. S28 6” eh U.S. & 
Capt. John Francis Murphy (M. C.) 
orders March 24, 1927, modified, Nav. Hosp. 
Pensacola, > 7, modified, Nay. Hosp.,, 
sieut. (j. g.) Gunnar Jelstru M,C. 
det. Nav. Hosp., New York; to Nav. Be 
Depot, Dover (Lake Denmark), N. J. 

a anet. ugh * T. Pearch (Ch. C.), det. 

av. ir Sta., Pensacola, Fl «s 
ae. Coeo Solo, C. Z.. 7 ” * 
sieut. Comdr, Harry M. Peterson (Ch. C, 
det. Fourth Regiment, U. S. Marine Cans 
Expeditionary Force, China; to Nav, Sta, 
uam. 
Lieut. Lewis D. Gottschall (Ch. C.), de 
U.S. S. Quail; to Fourth Regiment of U. : 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, China. 
Lieut. Comdr. Ralph D. Spalding (C. E, 
C.), det. Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to 
Seventh Nav. Dist. 

Ch. Gun. Arthur Boileau, det. Nav. Torp, 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S, Vestal, 
Orders April 26, 1927, to U. S. S. Arizona 
revoked. P 
Pay Clk. Stanley B. McCune, det, 
Air Sta., 
Saratoga. 

Pay Clk. Tallie M. Welch, det. Rec, Bk 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to U. S. 8S, Arctig, 


Nay 
Anacostia, D. C.; to U, Pi e 


4 
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Secretary Jardine Suggests Application of Social Sciences 
To Agriculture in Development of Land Grant Colleges 


Program Outlined 
For Better Farming 


Improvement Proposed in Mar- 
keting, Production and Crop 
Diversification. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
division of their work into research, vesi- 
dent teaching, and extension—all of 
them interdependent—constitutes a com- 
mon-sense adaptation of sound educa- 
tional theory to the demands of every- 
day life. 

The land grant colleges have also en- 
larged 
presented_in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. They have emphasized the appli- 
cation of the natural sciences to the 
every-day work of the world in agrucul- 
ture, engineering, home economics, and 
other fields. They have now begun a 
pioneer work in the application of the 
social sciences—economics, sociology, his- 
tory—to the same fields. 

The actual benefits that may be ob- 
tained through the application of science 
to the economic activities of the nation 
are illustrated by such discoveries as the 
Babcock test for determining the butter- 
fat content of milk; the respiration 
calorimeter, which measures the energy- 
producing value of foods in the human 
body; the various testing methods for 
road and building materials; the prep- 
aration of vaccines and serums for hu- 
man and animal diseases; and the work- 
ing up of cottonseed into useful com- 
mercial products. 

“The last mentioned is of particular 
interest in the South. Fifty years ago. 
when the industrial utilization of cotton- 
seed was in its infancy, the disposition 
of the refuse seed which accumulated 
about the cotton gins was a most serious 
problem. 

In some cases the seed was thrown 
into streams, but the pollution of the 
river water, which was caused by this 
practice, led to the passage of laws, still 
in existence, attaching a penalty to this 
wasteful method of-disposal. In other 
cases the seed was allowed to decay in 
large piles, which because of the objec- 
tionable odors, became a nuisance. 

Chemists were, however, busily en- 
gaged in siudying the potential wealth 
contained in this wasted material, with 
the result that today the utilization of 
cottonseed for the production of fertil- 
izers, cattle feds, oil, soap, and other 
products is ‘the second largest manufac- 
turing industry of the South. 

The seed which was formerly wasted 
is now converted into products which are 
worth many millions of dollars. But the 
end has not yet been reached, and the 
efforts of chemists are now being di- 
rected toward the study of methods for 
converting cottonseed meal into a valu- 
able food for man. 


Federal Aid Given 


In Farm Research 

In many of the discoveries that I have 
mentioned, and numerous others, the ex- 
periment stations of the United States 
have had a conspicuous part. Still more 
problems await solution, and the agri- 
cultural engineering and other scientists 
of the land grant colleges are better qual- 
ified than ever before to solve them. 

No less progress has been made by 
the colleges in instructing resident stu- 
dents and in reaching the people of the 
States through extension work. 

Not only are graduates and former 

students of these institutions found in 
positions of high responsibility through- 
out the world, but they are almost in- 
variably interested, broadly and practi- 
cally, in the betterment of their commu- 
nities. They have developed the quali- 
ties of leadership. 
“Last year in the cooperative exten- 
sion’ work conducted by the States and 
the Department of Agriculture 1,318,771 
demonstrations were conducted. These 
bring actual results in the betterment of 
farm homes and other practices. Surveys 
made after this work had been conducted 
for ten years indicated that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the farms visited 
had made some changes for the better 
as a result. 

The land grant colleges are in close 
and vital touch with the people of their 
States. While they show the importance 
of s ce in a modern world, they at the 
same time bear witness to the dignity of 
every-day labor. 

The University of Arkansas has em- 
phasized agriculture and engineering 
from the very beginning. ® This is a fact 
in which you may well take pride. I 
believe that all subjects of human study 
are important. 

Every subject has its place in the cul- 
tural and practical life of the race. Nev- 
ertheless, I am convinced that special 
vision was displayed by the founders 
and early faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in planning for a 
time when the practice of scientific ag- 
riculture and the application of the prin- 
ciples of engineering would be essential 
to the material progress of the United 
States. 


Agriculture As Basis 


Of National Economy 

Agriculture is the basis of our national 
economy. The vast majority of our man- 
ufactures depend on the farm for their 
raw (products. 

Again, engincering is basic to modern 
industry. Our mines, our manufactures, 
our highways, railroads, and other means 
of transportation, our business methods 
themselves, rest on engineering prin- 
ciples. 

From those early days the University 
of Arkansas, like most educational in- 
stitutions, has passed through a period 
of struggle. Education is never as thor- 
oughly understoood or appreciated as it 
ought to be. 


remarkably the subject matter | 


The substantial progress ; 
a pthat you have made has been due mainly 
to the efforts of sincere, devoted, self- | 


sacrificing individuals, not least among 
them your present president, Dr. John C. 
Futrall. 


These men were determined that Ar- 


kansas should have an educational insti- ; 


tution in keeping with the needs and 
character of the State. The results of 
their work are manifest to us today. 

The University of Arkansas is now, I 
believe, in position to go ahead with the 
most constructive plans of its history 
for serving the highest interests of the 
State in agriculture, industry, and other 
fields. 

The South is today, as you well know, 
contributing to an enormous extent to 
the development of the economic life of 
the entire United States. Naturally, I 
know its agricultural progress best. I 
know, further, that agricultural progress 
is basic to every other sort of progress 

The South is paying increased atten- 
tion to seed selection, to crop rotation, to 
the development of forage resources, and 
perhaps most important, to better prac- 
tices in connection with cotton. Yet 
there remains much to be done. 

In Arkansas all livestock except mules 
and chickens diminished in number from 
1910 to 1925. The number of hogs de- 
creased almost 50 per cent. There is, 
however, a bright side to some of the de- 
creases in livestock. 

For example, although dairy cattle 
diminished from 342,000 to 271,000, the 
milk produced increased from 98,000,000 
to 99,000,000 gallons. This means bet- 
ter animals, better care. 

There has been a heavy increase 
cotton acreage and a considerable de- 
crease in corn acreage. There has been 
a decrease in the number of fruit trees 
but an increase in yield. 


in 


Progress in Handling 


Crops and Livestock 

To an audience composed of students 
of conditions in this State I do not need 
to point out the specific significance of 
these figures. It is evident that progress 
is being made in the more efficient han- 
dling of various crops and animals. It 
@ evident, at the same time, that there 
is room for improvement in diversifica- 
tion of crops and in other ways. 

The solution of the problems presented 
by the agriculture of the State will be 
greatly facilitated by the enlarged op- 
portunities afforded by your new build- 
ings. In this place will be made the 
discoveries and from this place will go 
out the findings that will build the agri- 
culture of Arkansas on a sounder founda- 
tion than ever before. 


In interesting ourselves in greater 
efficiency in agricultural production, how- 
ever, we must not lose sight of the im- 
portance of adequate marketing of agri- 
cultural products. Although agriculture 
has shown substantial improvement, it 
is not yet—in the South or anywhere else 
—where it ought to be, on a par with 
other vital industries. The farmer is not 
yet on the economic basis which his labor 
his skill, and his services to society 
justify. 

This is due in large measure to the 
fact that agriculture is using a market- 
ing system inadequate to its needs. The 
spread in price between what the farmer 
receives and what the consumer pays is 
too great. Furthermore, farm products 
are not fed on to the market in a stream 
consistent with the demand for them. 

For this situation cooperative market- 
ing through farmers’ own organizations 
seems manifestly the best remedy. The 
various problems involved in cooperative 
marketing demand further investigation 
and study. 

This work the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is undertaking in 
its new Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing. I look also for much vauable in- 
vestigations of marketing problems to ~be 
carried on hy the State experiment sta- 
tions. Likewise, I look for our land grant 
colleges to present to their students in 
agriculture the principles, motives, and 
spirit of cooperation. 

I look for the extension forces to dis- 
seminate widely the facts that have been 
discovered concerning this great under- 
taking. In all of these approaches to this 
field there are abundant opportunities 


for the University of Arkansas to per- | 


| 
form outstanding service. 
| 


Establishment of Industry 


At Sources of Production 

It is not alone with agriculture, how- 
ever, that Arkansas should be concerned. 
Agriculture is basic, though there should 
grow up alongside it strong industrial de- 
velopment. 

The South has experienced in recent 
years a wonderful industrial awakening. 
Many cotton mills have ben established. 
In the citrus fruit belt the manufacture 
of jellies, marmalades, and similar pro- 
ducts is being developed. Progress is be- 
ing registered in other fields. 

This industrial development can be 
carried still further, and I am confident 
that in the next two decades the South 
will make a marvelous record in industry 
and commerce. In this Arkansas may well 
take a leading part. 

The problem is) largely one of engi 
1ering. Careful sutdies should be made 


of conditions in the various sections with. 


a view to establishing such manufactures 
as are adapted to the raw products pro- 
duced there. 

Transportation facilities should be 
studied. Everything possible should be 
done with a view te bringing in indus- 

ries which will be profitable to their 
owners and beneficial to their communi- 
ties and to tle State as a whole. 

The establishment of industries where 
their raw products originate means sav- 
ing in freight charges, the growth of a 
population which wll consume the gen 
eval products of agricuure, and all- 
: round development of the region. 

ITeve is a specific opporiurity for the 

“neers of the University of Arkansas. 

Your university, I am glad io note, has 
for some years maintained an engincer- 
ing experinent station. This, as it de- 
velops, will serve the industry of the 











Expansion Is Urged 
In Canning Industry 


Advantage of Plants at Source 
of Production in South is 
Pointed Out. 


State just as your rgricultural experi- 
ment station serves the agriculture of 
the State. 

In considering the contributions which 
agricultural and industrial development 
may render to the material welfare of 
the State and its people we must not 
overlook the final aims of material well- 
being—personal culture, satisfying home 
life, enlightened economic and civic prac- 
tices. The University of Arkansas has al- 
ways given ar important place to train- 
ing f the student not only for making a 
living but for life. It offers the broaden- 
ing opportunities of the arts and the hu- 
manities. 


Acreage in Cotton 
Reduced in Kansas 


Is Also Large 


Sugar Area 
Sufferer From Flood 
Conditions. 


in Arkansas 
reduced this year 
compared with last, owing to the floods 


Cotton acreage will be 


very considerably as 


which have inundated crob lands totaling 
1,837,00 the State, it 
is indicated in a report just received by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the State 
Agricultural Statistician, F. W. Whit- 
aker. 

Sugar cane acreage flooded in parishes 
in southern Louisiana totals approxi- 
mately 116,181 acres, practically all of 
which will be lost, according to a report 
received by the Board from the State 
Agricultural Statistician, L. L. Janes. 
The full text of the reports from Mr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Janes follow: 


Sugar Cane Acreage. 

“Report from Statistician F. W. Whit- 
aker, Arkansas: The area of crop lands 
flooded in Arkansas aggregates 1837000 
acres. Of this area 1,050,000 acres were 
estimated free from water May 15; 
1,517,000 acres will be free from water 
by June 1; 1,761,000 acres by June 15, 
and 1,830,000 acres by July. 

“There was planted in the flooded area 
last year, 1,112,000 acres of cotton; 
414,000 acres corn; 158,000 acres hay, 
and 151,000 acres other crops. Farmers 
this year intend to plant 608,000 acres 
corn; 177,000 acres hay, and 1,055,000 
acres other crops. 

“Livestock 
9,200 horses 
66,000 swine; 
poultry.” 


acres within 


losses in Arkansas total 
and mules; 21,000 cattle, 
300 sheep, and 521,000 


Crops Are Destroyed. 

“Report from Statistician L. L. Janes: 
All crops in the path of flood waters re- 
sulting from the break in the levee on 
the east bank of the Atchafalaya River 
at McCray May 24, will be lost. The 


break has inundated crop lands in the | 


Parishes Pointe Coupee, W. Baton 
Rouge, Assumption, Iberville and Terre- 
bonne, and part of Ascension Parish. 
The total acreage of sugar cane in 1926 
in the five parishes was 62,244 acres. 

The flood waters from the breaks in 
the Rayou Des Glaises leveé in the 
western part of Avoyelles Parish and 
breaks in the levee on the western side 
of the Atchafalaya River at Melville, 
have already inundated the larger part 
of Avoyelles, St. Landry, St. Martin and 
a considerable portion of Iberia Parish. 
St. Mary Parish is also in the path of 
the flood waters. The acreage in sugar 
cane in these parishes in 1926 was 
53,937 acres. 


Condition of Crops in Egypt 
Found to Be Above Average 


All crops in Egypt were above aver- 
age in condition on June 1, except sugar 
cane, which was just average, according 
to information just received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
natiofal Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Growing conditions in Egypt 
good during May and all crops 
above average in condition in June 1, 
except sugar which was just average ac- 
cording to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. With the exception of onions all 
crops are in as good as or better condi- 
tion than at the beginning of Muy this 
years. The condition of wheat and barley 
on June 1 was considerably better than 
on the same date last year. 


were 


Conference Called to Revise 
Standards for Apples 


A conference of representative apple 
growers and shippers, and State mar- 
keting officials has been arranged by 
the Division of I’ruits and Vegetables 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department o Agriculture, for 
June 10, according to an oral state- 
ment made by F. G. Robb, acting in 
charge of the division, 

Revision of the United States stand- 
ards for barreled apples will be = aise 
cussed, Mr. Robb said. Consideration 
also will be given to including in’ the 
standards one for apples which are certi- 
fied for export 











were | 


President’s Support 
Asked for Research 


Formulation of Broad Pro- 

gram Urged by Delegation 

Representing Farming and 
Industrial Inteersts. 


[Continwed from Page 1.) 
prevention of waste in marketing and 
utilization and the fostering and ad- 
vancement of the economic and social 
life of the rural districts. 

A. M. Loomis, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Federation, who acted as 

skesman for the delegation, stated 
vocally after the conference that it was 
pointed out to the President that agri- 
cultural research has not been fully 
supported since the war, that emergency 
activities, rather than fundafental re- 
search, have absorbed available _ re- 
sources and that while about 7 per cent 
of the funds of the Department of Ag- 
riculture are now put into what is termed 


‘research, a careful survey showed there 


should be at least 50 per cent more 

money appropriated for research than 

is now going into this kind of work. 
Expenditure Called Investment. 

“Money spent for research is invest- 
ment, not expense,” Mr. Loomis said. 
“Careful surveys show that @very dollar 
which has ever gone into research in ag- 
riculture jhas come back multiplied by 
from 500 to 1,000 in national wealth and 
annual income. In this day of em- 
phasizing prevention of waste and con- 
servation, there is no field in which re- 
search is as productive as in controlling 
plant and animal diseases and pests, and 
developing new and improved strains of 
plants and of animals. The losses in 
these fields are tremendous and largely 
preventable. 

“We made it plain to the President 
that we were not specifiying a detailed 
program, but asking for a liberality of 
treatment which would permit the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to open the door to 
the presentation of a new, aggressive 
and comprehensive program of funda- 
mental.character. It is universally rec- 
ognized that this is essential.in any 
modern, successful business. Agriculture 
research has lagged for behind in the 
past decade. - 

“We also emphasized to the President 
that it is not more ggricultural produc- 
tion we are sock. but better and 
cheaper agricultural production. We need 
more efficient production with less losses 
and less waste and greater profit.” 

A memorandum given the President, 
Mr, Loomis said, showed that for the 
current fiscal year there is appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
research work including chemistry, 
roads, forests, and weather as well as 
recognized agricultural fields of soils, 
crops and animals, $10,339,343, of which 
$700,000 is for administrative work. 

The request presented to President 
Coolidge, Mr. Loomis said, in substance 
asks for a program calling for at least 
an additional $5,000,000—all to go to 


| actual research, assuming that the pres- 


ent administrative machinery is ample 
to handle this increase. 
The full text of the petition presented 


i to the President follows: 
There are represented - 


Mr, President: 
here three distinct groups of organiza- 
tions, united by common interest in a 
bfoad, comprehensive and adequately 
supported program of research in all 
phases of agriculture. One group rep- 
resents the general farm organizations, 
the Grange, and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Another group represents com- 
modity organizations in agriculture, 
those making use of agriculture prod- 
ucts. The third group represents the 
great industries of the United States, 
interested because they desire a_ pros- 
perous and progressive agriculture. 

On behalf of all here, without excep- 
tion I believe, it should be said that we 
place a high value on the agriculture 
research work which has been done and 
which is being done. It is not our pur- 
pose to critjcize, but it is our purpose 
to ask for Fosther and greater consid- 
eration, for encouragement to the scien- 
tific workers in these lines, and for such 
steps to be advised by you, assuming 
that we make a convincing case, as will 
provide and finance a new aggressive 
and comprehensive program, warranted 
by the conditions of the past few years 
and by the great changes in agricul- 
ture and the need for improvements in 
agricultural conditions. 

I think I can state it an 
proven fact that fundamental 
in agricultural hes not kept pace 
other activities. 

I do not need to go into details. Re- 
search work involves long continued ef- 
fort, often with long deferred results, 
or negative results—cssential work, but 
hard to fit into a governmental finance 
plan. Scientific men have found it em- 
barrassing and very often fruitless to 
undergo the examinations and cross-ex- 
aminations necessary to justify their ac- 
tivity. It has become easy to let well 
enough alone, rather than try for the 
needed new thing. The result has been 
a very noticeable cessation of vigorous 
research work. Then there has_ been 
demand for emergency work, overshad- 
owing the less spectacular but patient 
and persistent delving and experiment- 
ing upon which sucéess in research must 
rest. Under these conditions agricul- 
tural research has fallen behind and 
slowed down. 

We could cite many individual cases 
where we have faced this difficulty. 
These difficulties are what have brought 
us together te request your help. 

Every organization and almost every 
individual here has repeatediy made rep- 
resentations for new or increased sup- 
port for research work; but heretofore 
in most eases the appeal was made in 
behalf of some special project, usually 
of an emergency nature, We now come 
here together, asking not for special 
support for any particular project, but 
to enlist your interest and support in the 
formulation and development of a broad 


easily 
research 
with 








Grain 


Decline Expected in Production of Copra, 


Drop From Figure for 1926 Estimated at 10 to 20 Per 
Cent Because of Typhoon and Pest. 


Production of copra in the Philippine 
Islands and in British Malaya, the most 
important sources for coconut oil used 
in the manufacture of vegetable mar- 
garine and cooking oil in the United 
States, will be considerably smaller in 
1927 than it was in 1926, according to 
information received by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

About 60 per cent of the 1926 im- 
ports of copra and practically all of the 
imports of coconut oil were from the 
Philippines, where the reduction in pro- 
duction for 1927 is estimated at 20 per 
cent, according to the Department’s 
statement. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Copra, the dried kernel of the coconut, 
is one of the principal exports of British 
Malay, according toR.M.J. Fellner, of 
the American Consulate in Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. This product con- 
tains 68 to 72 per cent of oil, which, 
when extracted, is known as coconut oil, 
However, inasmuch as copra. crushing 
and the extraction of its oil and other 
valuable ingredients is not done locally 
on a large scale, the Malayan trade in 
copra is confined principally to the pro- 
duction of the raw product and to its 
exportation to foreign countries. 

Philippines Chief Source. 

British Malaya is the United States’ 
most important source of supply for 
copra outside of the Philippines. Im- 
ports of coconut oil into the United 
States during 1926 amounted to approxi- 
mately 247,000 pounds. In addition, a 
total of 458,000,000 pounds of copra was 
imported. The Philippines supply 
around 60 per cent of our imports of 
copra and practically all of our im- 
ports of coconut. The principal use for 
refined coconut oil in this country is in 
the manufacture of vegetable mar- 
garines and cooking oils, for which pur- 
pose it competes directly with American 
cottonseed oil. 

On acount of the commercial im- 
portance of copra, coconuts are second 
only to rubber in the planting industries 
of Malaya. The principal coconut areas 
are in Penang, Province Wellesley; 
Krian; the Dindings Lower Perak: and 
the costal districts us Pahang, Jahore, 
and Kelantan. It was estimated by the 
Secretary for Agriculture of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States 
that 492,495 acres of land were devoted 
to coconut plantations at the end of the 
year 1925. 

The majority of the coconut planta- 
tions locally average from 50 to 60 trees 
per acre. The tree usually comes into 
bearing between the fourth and sixth 
year after planting, and may continue 
to bear good crops of fruit for more 
than 60 years. When the tree comes into 
its bearing, the ripe nuts are collected 
every two to two and a half months. 
The average palm yields 50 nuts per 
annum. The approximate annual yield 
per acre is 2,500 nuts. 

Coconut oil crushing in British Malaya 
has to a large extent given way to the 
European industry and by far the largest 
portion of the copra is now exported. 
national of agricultural 
search. 

We do not belittle what has been done. 
There is a fine staff of technical men 
with a great record of accomplishments, 


program re- 


j just awaiting the word of approval and 


support, to go much further and faster, 
to render much greater service to agri- 
culture. Such service is badly needed. 

We are not asking for one kind Of 
research, either chemical, biological, eco- 
nomic or sociological. We are asking such 
support as will assure that the best quali- 
fled men available will formulate and 
carry out the broadest and most com- 
prehensive program, 

We are persuaded that the control of 
insect pests and plant diseases, the dis- 
covery and development of new and im- 
proved varities of grains, fruits and 
plants, the conservation of our soils, the 
better adaptation of the products of the 
farm to the needs of the consumer, the 
prevention of waste in marketing and 
utilization and the fostering and advance- 
ment of the economic and social life of 
the rural districts presents a field for 
research which will richly repay to the 
entire nation every dollar that may be 
judiciousky expended. Money expended in 
research work is not expense, but an in- 
vestment. This is universally recognized 
in the conduct of every successful enter- 
prise. 

Agriculture is not alone in laying this 
request before you. The list of organi- 
zations here represented is evidence of 
this fact. 

The Purnell Act will be recalled in this 
connection. That act was a constructive 
one and it provided for the same revival 
of research activity in the State Experi- 
ment Stations that we are urging now 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The fields do not conflict and 
should not overlap. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is equipped 
to prevent this. The help given under the 
Purnell Act makes it posible for the Ex- 
periment Stations to do much needed fe- 
search on problems that are of local, sec- 


tional and state interest and importance, | 
| ficial estimate made early 


There is an cpportunity and a need for 
service to agriculture on projects of fun- 
damental character and national scope. 
This service can be rendered only by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


It is in this field, as we stated, that we | 
pace with | 


believe work has not kent 
needs in the past decade. 


May we express the hope that you will 


take this under most serious considera- | 
tion? If your information confirms what 
we are presenting here we hope that you | 


will make known your sympathetic inter- 
est in the objectives which we are pre- 
senting. We hope that when those who 
ave in chevge of the Agricultural De 
partment’s research activities prepare a 
jan which will make possible the carry- 
ng out of a comprehensive rogram 
there may be no question bu* that it 


will have the full financial backing it | ranged from 13 bushels in 1917 to 24.5 Agriculture. 


merits and the full cooperation and sup- 








There are eight oil milg in British 
Malaya with capacities varying from 
8,000 to 80,000 pounds per day. It has 
been estimated that the total daily pro- 
duction of the mills averages 215,000 
pounds. Dealers state that the sales of 
coconut oil in British Malaya, Siam, and 
the Dutch East Indies have increased 
by 10 per cent in 1926 over 1925, and 
an increase in the same ratio is antici- 
pated for 1927, During 1925 a total of 
8,606 short tons of coconut oil was ex- 
ported from British Malaya. The ship- 
ments were destined principally for 
Sumatra, Siam, and China. The quan- 
tities exported during 1925 amounted 
to 9,554 short tons. 

A summary of general opinion and 
trade gossip prevalent in British Malaya 
leads to the belief that the production of 
copra for 1927 in that section of the Far 
East will be lower than in 1926. The 
Philippine copra crop for 1927 has been 
adversely affected by the typhoon. The 
American Trade Commissioner at Manila, 
Philippine Islands, states that trade esti- 
mates there place the shortage in the 
1927 Philippine copra crop at 20 per 
cent. 

A report received from the American 
Consul at Sourabaya, Java, states that 
thousands of coconut trees, in the Resi- 
dency of Menado, have died and had to 
be cut down as a result of the outbreak 
of a cochineal plague in the Sanjir 
Island. The exact extent of the damage, 
which is serious, has not yet been de- 
termined. The Menado Residency is the 
most important copra region of the 
Dutch East Indies, being responsible for 
approximately 25 per cent of the entire 
copra production of the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Owing to the recent floods in Malaya, 
numerous local produce agents state that 
the production of copra in British 
Malaya during 1927 wil probably fall 
short of 1926 by approximately 10 per 
cent. 


Crop Estimates Made 
For Wheat in France 


Harvest Expected to Exceed | 


That of 1926, Although 


Acreage Is Smaller. 

Grain acreages of France for the 1927 
season are reported as being substan- 
tially smaller than last season, accord- 
ing to information received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and summarized 
in a statement just issued. Although 
the total acreage of winter and spring 
wheat is less than last year, estmates 

ased on the condition of the crop on 
May 1 indicate more wheat may be pro- 
duced this year than last. The condi- 
tion of all grain crops in France on 
May 1 was above average. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Total winter and spring acreage for 
1927 wheat crop of France is 13,267,000 
acres, according to a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the Intcrnational Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. This is a decrease of 
252,000 acres from the 1926 harvest area 
of 13,499,000 acres. Acreage for rye, 


barley and oats crops are also below last 


year. 

The condition of all grain crops in 
France on May 1 was above average and 
equal to or above condition on May 1 
last year, but below May 1, 1925. Mr. 
Haas at Berlin reported on May 27 that 
weather conditions during the first three 


| weeks in May had been favorable for a 
| good -crop. 


The relation of the May 1 condition 
of wheat to the final yield, as indicated 
by a correlation of May 1 conditions and 
reported yields for the years 1902 to 
1925, would indicate a yield for the com- 
ing season of about 20.7 bushels per 
acre, which on the acreage officially re- 
ported would give a total crop of ap- 
proximately 275,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared -with 249,000,000 last year, an in- 
crease in spite of the reduction in acre- 
age. 

It is, of course, too early in the season 
for the crop conditions to be a close 
indication of the final yield, since May 
and June conditions are important in 
determining the size of the harvest. For 
the past two years, however, estimates 
based on a correlation of May 1 condi- 
tion with final yields have given a good 
approximation of the relation of the 
harvest to that of the preceeding year. 
In 1925 for instance the May 1 condi- 
tion inditated a yield of 21.6 bushels to 
the acre, compared with the actual yield 
of 20.6 the preceding year. Conditions 
improved after the first of May so the 
final yield was expected to be above 
the 21.6 indicated, and as finally reported 
was 23.8 bushels. 

In 1926, the May condition indicated 
a yield of 19.1 bushels but subsequent 
weather was less favorable so a smaller 
yield was expected. It was with 
surprise, therefore, that an informal of- 

in August 

noted which indicated a yield of 20.7 
bushels anfl the estimate put out Sep- 
tember 8 by the Bulletin des Halles indi- 
cated a yield of 20.7 bushels. The French 
official estimate of October, the latest 
available, however, gave a yield of 18.4 
bushels, which is about what might have 
been expected on the basis of the May 
1 conditions, taking into consideration 
the less favorable weather of May and 
June. 

Although in 1925 conditions improved 
in May and June, that is not a usual oc- 
currance, Out of 10 years for which re- 
ports are available, the condition of the 
crop deteriorated between May 1 and 
harvest time, in eight vears out of the 
10. Over a period ef 18 re the final 
official viell has 


some 


l was 


estimate of 


bushels in 1921, 
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Omission of Middle 


Permissible 
In Homestead Claims 


Dismissal of Contest by Land 
Office Overruled by 
Depattment of 
Interior. 


Omission of the middle name of the 
contestants im papers bearing on the 
case is not sufficient ground for the dis- 
missal of a contest agairst a homestead 
entry, the Department of the Interior 
has just ruled in a decision reversing 
a finding by the Commissioner of the 
Generai Land Office. 

Common law recognized but two names, 
the surname or family name, and the 
first or Christian name, the decision 
states, and this principle has been ad- 
hered to by all the Federal and State 
courts so far as is known, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
has been applied in both civil and erim- 
inal cases, the decision points out. 

The ruling was given in the case of 
Hattie Davidson v. Claude Henry Tay- 
lor, involving an entry in the Las Cruces, 
N. M., iand district. It is signed by the 
First Assistant Secvétary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, E. C. Finney. 

The full text follows: 

Hattie Davidson has appealed from the 
decision of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office dated January 12, 1927, 
dismissing her contest against the 
original stock-raising homestead entry, 
; 026844, of Claude Henry Taylor, for 640 
acres in Secs. 17 and 20, T. 1 S. R. 14 
K., N. M. P. M., Las Cruces, N. M., land 
district. ; 

Entry Was Allowed. 

The entry was allowed on November 
17, 1920, as Roswell 048395. Hattie 
Davidson filed contest against the same 
on September 13, 1926, alleging lach of 
residence and abandonment. Notice of 
the contest was served by publication, 
The registrar of the district land office, 
under date of December 1, 1926, recom- 
mended the cancellation of the entry be- 
cause of the contestee’s failure to file an 
answer. 

In his decision of January 12, 1927, 
; the Commissioner stated that it was 
found upon examination of the papers 
in the case that the contest proceedings 
were fatally defective by reason of the 
fact that the application to contest, and 
all other papers with reference to the 
contest, gave the name of he contestee 
as Claude Taylor, whereas the entry had 
been made by Claude Henry Taylor. 
The Commissioner, accordingly, dis- 
| missed Mrs. Davidson's contest. 

The Department does not concur in 
the action taken by the Commissioner. 
Rule 2(a) of the Rules of Practice re- 
quires that an application to contest 
shall contain the name and residence of 
each party adversely interested. Rule 9 
also requires that published notice of 
contest must give the names of the par- 
| ties thereto. It must be assumed that 
the Department in preparing these rules 
had in mind the established principle of 
law with reference. to what constitutes 
| an individual’s name. 

The common law recognized but two 
names, the surname or family name, 
and the first or Christian name. This 
principle has been adhered to by all of 
the Federal and State courts so far as 
is known, including the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and has been ap- 
plied in both civil and criminal cases. 
Even in such a technical pleading as an 
indictment, the omission of the accused 
party’s middle name dves not constitute 
a misnomer or a variance. The principle 
also has been applied in cases involving 
notice by publication, with respect to the 
defendant’s name. 

There is no reason why the Land De- 
partment should be more exacting than 
the courts. In the instance at hand, the 
entryman’s name was Claude Taylor. 
| The contest against his entry, in which 
he was designated as the party defendant 
by that name alone, was not defective 
because it omitted his middle name, 
Henry. 

Sec: Keene v. Mead, 3 Peters (28 U. 
S.) 1; Games v. Stiles, 14 Peters (39 U. 
S.) 322; Corrigan v. Schmidt, 126 Mo. 304, 
9 
9 





S. W. Rep. .874, and Johnson v. Day, 
N. D. 295, 50 N. W. Rep. 701. 
The 


versed. 


decision appealed from is re- 


German Grain Crops: 
Better Than Average 


| Reports Also Indicate Excellent 
Situation As to Cereals 
in Bulgaria. 





| Information concerning the condition 
; of cereal crops in Germany and Bulgaria 
has just been received by the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. 

In Germany, the condition of winter 
sown cereils on May 1 is reported to be 
better than average. The condition of 
‘grain crops in Bulgaria is reported as 
excellent. 

The full text of a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture summarizing 
the various reports follows: = 

The condtiion of the winter sown cer- 
eals in Germany, May 1, is reported to 
be better than average, according to a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome.. The 
wheat and bafley crops are in better 
condition than at this time last year. 
No estimate of the acreage sown has 
been received. 

Acreages Slightly Decreased. * 

Wheat and rye acreages in Bulgaria 

for the 1927 harvest have both decreased 

slightly as compared with last year, 
while the feed grain acreages have all 
increased, according to a cable to the 

United 


States Department of Agricul. > 
International Institute of 
The condition of all the 


\ grain crops is excellent, 


re from the 
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Risk Incurred by New York Central Declared — 
| Limited to Obligations to Minority Stockholders 


ected 


Fairness of Terms 


Of Leases Questioned 


Examiner’s Report Points to 


Failure to Consider Extent 
of Stock Control. 


In the issue of June 4 was begun, 
and in the issue of June 6 was con- 
tinued, publication of the report of 
the Examiner recommending to the 
Interstate Commerce Conmission re- 
jection of the application of the 
New York Central for unified opera- 
tion of controlled lines, the Michigan 
Central, Big Four, and other subsid- 
jaries, as a step toward eventual con- 
solidation. 3 

The report, presenting details of 
the plan, and commenting upon the 
proposal, continues as follows: 


Tests of Provisions 
For Minority Stockholders 


In support of their 
the terms of the leases are reasonable 
and just to the minority, the appli- 
cants adduced testimony as to the studies 
made on that behalf. 

Under conditions 
vears mentioned as well as at 
it was testified that, as a rule, | gus 
anteed stock has a market value yielding 
5 per cent or better, that is to say, a 
stock having a guaranteed return of 9 
per cent sells on the market at par. 
Examples cited, of which 4 out of 9 
were cases of carriers whose properties 
are leased to the New York Central or 
subsidiary companies, the bases of yield 
ranged from 4.71 to 5 per cent. 

Under the proposed leases the market 
value of minority stock would respond 
to the rental to be paid by the lessee. 
It is thought that the 10 per cent rental 
for the Big Four would reflect a market 
value of $200 per share of that com- 
pany’s common stock. on a 5 per cent 
basis, and approximately $215 per share 
on a basis of 4.75 per cent. 

The rental fixed by the it 
claimed, would probably give Big Four 
stock a value it would not otherwise 
have. The witness considered the rental 
fixed in the lease as of distinct benefit 
to the minority stock. 

It is stated that the proponents of 
the leases intended that the terms be 
fair and, in the effort to be fair from 
all angles of the situation, made pro- 
vision in the leases that minority stock- 
holders may have their shares valued, 
and purchased by the lessee at the price 
determined by arbitrators. In such val- 
uation the effect of the leases is to be 
considered or disregarded at the option 
of the stockholder. 


Banker Testified That 


Terms Were Reasonable 

In October, 1926, an investment banker 
was requested to review the terms of the 
leases. Testifying on behalf of the ap- 
plicants the witness expressed the opin- 
ion that the rentals provided by the 
leases are just and reasonable to the 
stockholders of the Michigan Central and 
the Big Four and, in view of the risks in- 
volved, as high as the New York Central 
could reasonably be expected to guar- 
antec. 

In response to the inquiry whether he 
had considered the fact that the New 
York Central’s risk from the leases is al- 
most negligible because the amount of 
money payable as rentals is confined only 
to the minority stockholders, the witness 
stated that he had not distinguished be- 
tween the majority and the minority in 
considering the fairness of the leases. 

Evidence as to the reasonableness of 
the terms of the leases from the view- 
point of the public is to the effect that 
various circumstances, including the 
large corporate surplus, have contributed 
in justifying a rental as high as $50 per 
share in the case of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, and generally, that in view of the 
preponderance of New York Central in- 
terests in the various stocks, the aggre- 
gate amount of rentals actually to be 
paid as returns on minority shares 
comparatively small and would have no 
appreciable effect on the credit of the 
ultimate lessee. 


contention that 


in the 
present, 
a guar- 


prevailing 


lease, is 


1s 


Earnings May Be Compared 
With Annual Rentals 


Including estimates of income foi 


1926, and using adjusted figures claimed | 


by the minority, averages of amounts 
earned per share during the five-year pe- 
riod 1922-1926, may be compared with 
annual minority 
stockholders 
as follows: 

Big Four, common average net earn- 
ings per share, $20.57; rental per share, 
$10; ratio of rental to earnings, 49 
cent. 

Michigan Central, average net earn- 
ings per share, $84.74; rental per share, 
$50; ratio of rental to earnings. 59 per 
cent. 

The minority refer to the Commis- 
sion’s tentative valuations of the prop- 
erties of the Big Four and of the Mich- 
igan Central and to values claimed in 
protests filed by those carriers. 
interveners then undertake to 
such tentative valuations for changes 
subsequent to the valuation dates, etc., 
with results as follows: 


reserved to 


the 


rentals 


unde1 proposed leases, 


per 


Valuation 
fentative claimedin 
valuation protest 
July 1, 715 $164,163.042 $315.78 
Nov. 30, ’26° 257,879,413 408,719,7 
Michigan Central: 

June 30, ‘18 

April 36, 26° 

*As adjusted by intervenors. 

The Protective Committee contends 
that net railway operating income equal 
to 5.75 per cent of the figures thus 
shown 
ment for non-opérating income and in- 


come charges ahead of dividends, and 


Big Four: 


399 344,295 


128,917,602 


On) 


provision for dividends on the preferred, | 


is equivalent to $14.48 per share of com- 
mon stock on the basis of tentative val- 


| books of those carriers, 


| of 


| produced, 


the 
| the proposed leases. and to the jurisdic- 
| tion of the Commission under the pro- 


These |! 
adjust ¢ 


| trary, 


for the Big Four, after adjust- | 


uation and $32.92 per share of common 
on the basiS of value claimed in the 
carrier’s protest. , 

Tentative valuation is a step taken in 
the matter of investigating and ascer- 
taining the value, under the provisions 
of section 19a of the interstate commerce 
act, of property owned or used for com- 
mon carrier purposes. Final valuation 
of the properties of the Big Four and 


; the Michigan Central has not been com- 


pleted. 


| Ratios of Annual 


Rentals Reserved 

The ratios of annual rentals reserved 
the minority under the 
leases of Michigan Central and Big 

Four properties, to the equities of stock- 

holders in all assets, as shown by the 

is indicated in 


to 


the following statement: 


Outstanding stock: Big Four—number | 


of shares, 570,272; par value $57,027,200; 
corporate surplus, $53,568,453; total 
$110,595,653—Stockholders’ equity, pei 
share, $194.75; annual rental, $10, ratio 
per share, 5,135 (computed on the basis 
tentative valuation. adjusted by 
the protective committee. less funding 
debt, this ratio, is aproximately 5.79 per 
cent). 

Outstanding stock: Michigan Central 
—number of shares, 187,364; par value, 
$18,756,400; corporate surplus, $91,265,- 
624; total, $110,002,024 
equity, per share, $587.10; annual rental 
$50 and ration per cent, 8.516. 

The difference in the ratios, as_be- 
tween the Big Four and the Michigan 
Central,, would seem to give effect in 
some measure to the history of the car- 
riers as to earnings. 


as 


Five Short Lines 
Named as Interveners 

The Short Lines.—Interveners referred 
to as the short lines are the Ulster & 
Delaware Railroad Company, the Federal 


Valley Railroad Company, the Chicago, | 
Company, | 


Attica & Southern Railroad 
and the Southern New York Railway, 
Inc., hereinafter individually referred to 
as the Ulster, the Fonda, the Federal, 
the Attica, and the Southern, respec- 
tively. 

Testimony of officers of the companies, 
and of numerous citizens and represen- 
tatives of various organizations and in- 
dustries in territories served, was ad- 
duced to show facts pertaining to cor- 
porate history and_ status; 
mileage, and physical characteristics of 


| the lines; scope and topography of terri- 
} tory served, together with statistics and 


other 
tion, 


information concerning 
industries, commodities 
available railroad facilities, 
highways, and other physical and eco- 
nomie conditions; relationships of the 


popula- 
resources, 


various lines to the New York Central | 


Lines; traffic,. including the nature, vol- 
ume, and movement of freight trans- 
ported, and the volume of traffic inter- 
changed vith the New York Central 
lines; public need for the service per- 
formed by the respective short 
benefits and economies which might be 
expected to flow from inclusion of the 
short lines in the New York Central 


| Lines; investments in properties owned 


by the short linex, and, in or> instance 
at least, terms upon which capital stock 
or properties might be acquired by the 
New York Central; and legislative his- 
tory the consolidation provisions of 
the interstate commerce act. This testi- 


of 


| mony has not been contradicted, the ap- 
contest | 


plicanits having been content 
its relevancy. 

The Issues.—Issues raised by the pro- 
posals of the applicants and the conten- 
tions of interveners relate generally to 
the test of public interest pre-cribed by 
statute, to terms and conditions 


to 


visions of the law invoked. 


Proposal Declared 
As in Public Interest 

Public Interest—The applicants con- 
tend that control of the lessor lines un- 


| der lease, as proposed, would be in the 


public interest because the proposed 
leases are a natural step in the evolution 
of the New York Central Lines, because 
of advantages expected or hoped to ac- 
company unified operation of the lines, 
and because of the absence of objection 
to the leases from the standpoint of the 
public interest. On behalf of the short 
that the applicants 
made no material showing in the record 
of public gain to result from their pro- 
posals, but presented testimony, hedged 
about with qualifications, as to possible 
incidental opportunities for internal econ- 
omies which might be expected to follow 
in any case, and have entirely ignored 
major considerations with which the 
public is primarily concerned. Thus, it is 
contended, the applicants have failed to 
sustain the burden of proof. 

Provisions of the Interstate Comimerce 
Act pertaining to acquisitions of control 
and to the consolidation of the railroads 
of the United States into a limited num- 
ber of svstems were enacted as section 
407 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 
From the legislative history of the 
statute it is argued on béhalf of the 
short lines that consolidation was the 
real aim of Congress and that when it 
undertook to relieve carriers from the 
operation of anti-trust laws, etc., as pro- 
vided in paragraph (8) of section 5, Con- 
gress did not intend merely to exempt 


lines it is replied 


| large and strong systems from the lim- 
| itations of prior policy, but, on the con- 


intended to bring about combina- 
tions of weak and strong railroads of the 
country, and decisions of the Supreme 
Court are cited in support of the proposi- 
tion that a fundamenta! purpose of the 
Act to preserve and maintain weak 
railroads which are reasonably neces- 
sary in the public interest. It is urged 
that the provisions of paragraph (2) of 
5 were enacted to permit com- 

unification of lines, in ways 
involving in the in- 
terim between the effective date of the 


is 


section 
bination « 


not 


consolidation, 


a ea 


| is 


proposed | 


| which would change at 


Stockholders’ | 


, tion 


lines; | 


of | 


Objections Raised 


| By Five Short Lines | 


| Contention Made That Public 
| Interest Is Not Benefited 
by Unification. 


statute and the time when conditions 
precedent, prescribed by paragraphs (4) 
and (5), shall be fulfilled, and attention 
directed to doubt as to proper in- 
terpretation of the limitation “not in- 
volving the consolidation of such car- 
riers into a single system for owner- 
| ship and operation,” imposed upon the 
Commission’s power to approve and au- 
thorize acquisitions of control. 


The short lines point out that 
applicants are seeking to take an 


the 


| fish Railroad 
' charges for the use of refrigerator cars | 
| for 


| New York, et al, v. 


Line Valuations 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public June 6 by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission are 


summarized as foilows: 

No. 19688. Fruit Dispatch Co., of 
Aberdeen 
et al. Allege that rental 


bananas and coconuts from South 


| Atlantic and Gulf ports to destinations 


| in the United States and Canada are un- | 
| reasonable. 


| tion, of Kansas City, Mo., v. 


| Atlanta, Ga. v. 
im- | 


portant step in the direction of complete | 


consolidation of the properties which it 
now controls, and that the only remain- 
ing step necessary to be taken is one 
most 
legal and technical status of the com- 
panies. The New York Central system 
would be so thoroughly integrated, the 
unification of the lines’ would be so com- 
plete, it is contended, that little incen- 
tive would remain for the taking of 
further steps and, under the present 
state of the law, no means are provided 
to compel the applicants to consolidate 
or to propose consolidation. 

Since this proceeding relates merely 
to the lease of properties which are al- 
ready part of the New York Central 
Lines and does not involve the building 
up of a large system the applicants con- 
tend that this is not an appropriate 
occasion for considering the inclusion of 
any so-called short-line railroads. 
brief, but nowhere in the testimony, it 
is stated thatewhen appropriate occasion 
arises for the consideration of these 


questions, they will be approached by the | 
| Coast 
tion rates on brick, Shawnee, Ohio, to | 


in a 
their 


New York Central 
operation looking to 


spirit of co- 
proper 


interest. But, the short lines reply, the 
distinction is one of degree and not of 
principle, and there is no suggestion in 
the terms of the statute of any distinc- 
of the kind claimed by the ap- 
plicants. 


| Short Lines Ask That 


location, | 


Applications Be Denied 
Whether or not the proposals of the 
applicants constitute consolidation with- 


in the meaning of paragraph (2), ap- | 


proval of the leases would complete uni- 
fication of the New York Central Lines 
without the assumption of obligations 
which Congress intended should be as- 
sumed in consideration of its permission 
to do hitherto forbidden things, whence 


it follows, the Ohio interests apprehend, | 
' the appropriate occasion for considering 


the question of including short lines may 


| be deferred for 99 years. 


The short lines ask that the pending 
applications be denied. or if the authority 


| sought is granted. that conditions be im- 


posed requiring the applicants to make 
provision for the incorporation in the 
unified system, upon reasonable terms, of 


| short lines party hereto. 


Two of these interveners suggest, as a 
third alternative, that the record be held 
open for a reasonable length of time to 
afford the applicants opportunity 
amend their applications so as to provide 
for the inclusion of appropriate short-line 
railroads. 

The minority contend that rentals re- 
served to minority stockholders are in- 
adequate and that other provisions of 
the proposed leases are likewise inade- 
quate to protect the rights of the lessor 
companies. 


Contend New York Central 
Should Act as Fiduciary 


Among reasons assigned in 
of their contentions, the minority state 


that, as the majority stockholder, the 


the transaction is fair; that the value of 


solu- | 
tion with all due regard to the public | 


to | 


support | 


only the | 


| Ohio Railroad et al. 
rates on imported woodpulp from Balti- | 
Claims rep- | 


On | 


| York City,’ v. 


| Jacksonville, 


cisco 
| 





| New York Central is a fiduciary for the | 
| minority and must show, with all doubts | 
| resolved in favor of the minority, that | 


the leased premises is an element to be | 


the case 
Congress 


considered, especially in 
railroad leases, because 


of | 
and | 


the Commission have declared what, un- | 


der all of the circumstances, is a 
return upon railroad properties; that 
under the provisions of sections 8809 


| rentals reserved for leased railroads sit- 


fair | 


Claim reparation. 


No. 19690. Sheffield Steel Corpora- 
Seeks 


Louis, 


et al. 


ot. 


Railroad 
ingot molds, 


Kansas-Texas 


same rates on 


Mississippi River points, and Chicago to | 


Kansas City, as at presnt applied on pig 
iron, the rates on molds to be based on 
a net ton of 2,000 pounds. Claims 
reparation. 
No. 19687. 
Gainesville & Northwest- 
ern Railroad etal. Claims reparation on 


160 carsof crushed stones Clermont, Ga,, | 


to St. Petersburg, Fla. 

No. 19686. Enterprise Box Co., 
Tampa, Fla., v. Southern Pacific 
pany, et al. Claims reparation on car 
of cedar cigar box lumber, Nogales, 
Ariz., to Tampa. 

No. 19685. Dudlo Mfg. Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railroad et al. Claims reparation on 


of $1,500 on two cars of enameled cop- | 


per wire, Fruitvale, Calif., 
Wayne, Ind. 

No. 19684. United Paperboard Co., 
Ine., of New York City v. Baltimore & 
Seeks reasonable 


to Fort 


more, Md., to Wabash, Ind. 


| aration. 


No. 19683. International Vegetable 


| Oil Co., of Memphis v. Live Oak, Perry 

Seeks reasonable rate | 
on cottonseed, Newburn, Fla., to Savan- | 
! nah, Ga. 


& Gulf Railroad. 


Claims reparation. 
No. 19681. Baker & 
Jacksonville, Fla., v. 
Railway et al. 


Co., 
East 
combina- 


Holmes 
Florida 
Seeks 


of 


Fort Pierce, Fla. 
$1,000. 
No. 


Claims reparation of 


19682. 
Pennsylvania Railroad et 
al. 


Claims reparation. 
19675. Baker & Holmes, 
Fla., v. Erie Railroad 
al. Seeks reasonable rates on wood pulp 
wall board, Lockport, N. Y., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Claims $1,000 reparation. 
No. 19676, 19677, 19678 and 19679, 
Federal Match Corporation, of Phila- 


No. of 


| delphia, et al v. Southern Pacific Com- | 


pany et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
matches, Bloomsburg, Pa., to San Fran- 
and Los Angeles; and Saginaw, 
Mich., to Milwaukee and Green Bay, 
Wis.; and on match blocks from 
Jaffrey, N. H., to Bloomsburg, 
Claims reparation. 


Final Valuation Found 
On Chicago Short Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on June 6 made public its final valuation 
report finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Chicago Short 


| Line Railway to be $468,000, as of 1919. 


unenforceable or of no real value. 


It is urged that the terms of the leases | 
York | 


are more favorable to the New 
Central than to the lessors because the 
former is to receive as its own property 


| all net earnings derived from operation 


of the lessor lines plus any augmenta- 
tion thereof resulting from savings which 
may be effected. 

With respect to values of properties 
proposed to be leased, the applicants 
point out that there has been no final 
valuation of the properties, and contend 


that the figures in protests of the carriers | 


should not be used to test reasonableness 


| of the rentals; further, that the pro- 
| visions of section 15a afford no assurance 
as to the return which will be realized | 


by the properties. 
The applicants urege that in the exer- 


cise of sound judgment in determining 


rentals under the leases practical con- | 281.39 


structive guides were in demand and 
that it was considered that a proper solu- 
tion of the problem would be aided by 


| consideration of normal or average re- 


uate wholly or in part within that State ; 


| shall be equal at least to net earnings 
of the leased railroad for the fiscal year 
next preceding the one in 
lease made, and that no company 
shall lease its road unless the lessor re- 
ceives full and adequate security for 
the payment of the rental and for the 
| preservation of its property; that evi- 
| dence as to what the market price of 
stocks of the lessors should be 
| petent since responsible ofticers of the 
| New York Central did testify how 
the matter of rentals was determined; 


is 


not 


which the ! 


| Statutes 


lationships between net income and mar- 


; : ; . | ket value. 
| and 8813 of the General Code of Ohio, | ~ — 


In long-term 
sert, considerativ 


commitments, they as- 
to current conditions in total disregard 
of uncertainties of the future, and the 
use of recent net income as the basis of 
the computations is considered to be very 
favorable to the minority. , 

Concerning the provisions of the Ohio 
the applicants point to para- 


graph (8) of section 5, providing for 


| velief from the operation of antitrust 


is incom. | 


laws and all othe: 


a restraints or prohibi- 
tions by law, St 


» or Federal, in so far 


, as may be necessary to enable carriers 


that the records of the Commission con- | 


tain no example of any lease of a sub- 
stantial railroad where the rental 
served bears so low a relation 


re- | 
to earn- | 


ings as in the present case; that provi- | 


sions of the leases for arbitration of the 
value of stocks and purchase of minority 


interests are burdensome, afford no real | 


protection, and are further objectionable 
| because it not the business of the 
directors of a corporation to force stoek- 
| holders to sell their stock; that the only 
possible way to determine fair rentals, 


1S 


| pressed at 


| tertain doubt o: 


namely, by negotiation at arm’s length, | 


| was not attempted, nor were minority 
stockholders consulted or any inde- 
pendent judgment sought in the matter; 
that provisions concerning the issue of 
securities by the lessor companies are 
oppressive and improper because these 
companies are dominated by the ulti- 
mate les ; and that, for similar rea- 
sons, provisions for remedies upon de- 
fault and for arbitration of disputes 
between parties to the leases are either 


a cae aR TLRS a REE 


| 


to do anything authorized by any order 
made by the Commission under and 
pursuant to preceding provisions of sec- 
tion 5, and cite cases'in which the Com- 
mission has held that State statutes 
were inapplicable, 

In reply to objections of the minority 
to other pro: of the proposed 
leases, the applicants direct attention to 
the New York Central’s willingness, ex- 
the hearing, that language 
with respect to which the minority en- 
apprehension be altered 
satisfaction of the 


sions 


or amended 
minority. 

On behalf of the securities corporation 
it is contended that the New York Cen- 
tral’s proposal 
indeed, the letter, of paragraphs (2), 
(4), (5), and (6) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, in that the pro- 
posed acquisitions of control involve con- 
solidation of the carriers cancerned into 
a single system for ownership and opera- 
a within the meaning of paragraph 
(2). 


* 


to 


the 


& Rock- | 


Missouri- | 


Piedmont Corporation, of | 


of | 
Com- | 


Vacuum Oil Co., of New } 
Seeks reasonable rates on tin plate, | 


| decorated, from Baltimore, Md., to Bay- 
onne, N. J. 


et | 


' edness 


East | 
Pa. 
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Leases 


‘Southern Pacific Railway Authorized to Acquire 
Oregon & California and Marion & 


Approyal Given Issue 


Of $61,294,000 Bonds 


Tracks of O. & C. Total 682.82 
Miles and of Marion 
2.24 Miles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| has just made public its report and or- 
der in'Finance Docket No. 6045, decided 
May 27, authorizing the Southern Pacific 
Company to acquire the lines of the Ore- 
gon & California and Marion & Linn 
County Railroads and to issue $61,294,- 
000 of Oregon Lines first-mortgage 


| bonds. 


The report of the Commission follows 
in full text: 

The Southern Pacific Company, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, on January 
13, 1927, filed an application (1) under 
paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act 
for a certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity 
require the acquisition by it of the lines 
of railroad of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the 


O. & C., and the Marion & Linn County |! 
called | 


Railroad Company, hereinafter 
the Marion, and (2) under section 20a 
of the act for authority to issue $61,- 
294,000 of Oregon Lines first-mortgage 
bonds, series A. 

No representations have been made 
by State authorities. A hearing has 
been had and no objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 

The main line of the O. & C., extends 
from the Oregon-California State line 
northerly to Portland, Oreg., a distance 
of 367.46 miles, and there are 315.36 
miles of branch lines, connections, and 
loops, an aggregate of 682.82 miles. The 
main line passes through the cities of 
Medford, Roseburg, Eugene, Albany, and 
Salem, Oreg., and constitutes the main 
line of the applicant between the State 
line and Portland. 

Under date of December 27, 1926, the 
applicant entered into an agreement with 


the O. & C., which, after reciting the | 
} facts that the applicant owns all of the ! 
| capital stock of the O. & C., except di- 


rectors’ qualifying shares and operates 


pany under a lease dated August 
1893, and that such properties are cov- 
ered by a certain mortgage dated July 
1, 1887, as security for a bonded indebt- 
that will mature July 1, 
provides that the O. & C., shall sell its 
railroad and properties, excepting the 
franchise of the O. & C. to be a corpo- 
ration, and excepting the moneys paid 
to it by the United States pursuant to a 
decree of the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon ren- 
derer April 28, 1926, to the applicant 
for the sum of $35,879,987.77; that in 
consideration of such sale, the applicant 
will assume all liabilities of the O. & C. 
as of December 31, 1925, except indebt- 
edness tc the applicant on open account 
for advances as of that date; that the 
applicant will pay, discharge, or other- 
wise refund, at their maturity, the bonds 
of the O. & C. which may be outstand- 
ing after application toward the re- 
demption of said bonds by the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York, as 
trustee, of the moneys paid to it by the 
United States pursuant to the decree 
mentioned above; that the agreement is 
conditioned upon securing from us such 
approval as in the opinion of counsel is 
necessary; that in the event of failure to 
secure such approval the agreement shall 
become null and void, but in the event 
of the issuance of such approval the 
agreement shall take effect as of Jan- 





| ber 


| interest 


{ unmatured 


should not be confined | 


violates the spirit, if not, | 


uary 1, 1926. 

The record does not contain a copy of 
the balance sheet of the O. & C., but in 
lieu thereof there is submitted the follow- 
ing statement of accounts as of Decem- 
31. 1925: Investment in road and 
equipment $51.657.696.94, improvements 
on leased railway property $49.655.92. 
sinking funds $38,992.46. miscellaneous 
physical property $20.532.06. invest- 
ments in affiliated companies 
special deposits $1.000. miscel- 

accounts receiveable 9$40.01, 

and dividends receivable. 
$760, other deferred assets $2,578.94; 
total ‘assets $52.571.237.72; funded debt 
$15.259,381.92, audited ac- 
counts and wages payable £426.20, inter- 
est matured unnaid $445,000. funded debt 
matured unnaid $1,000. other gurrent 
liabilities $5, other deferred liabilities 
$3,151.62. accrued depreciations, road. 
$116,124.51. aecuved depreciation. equin- 
ment. $866.180.70, total liabilities $16.- 
691,249.95. The difference between 
total and total liabilities repre- 
sents the purchase price to be paid by 
the applicants for the properties of the 
O. & C. as stated above. 

The record shows that the funded debt 
unmatured actually amounts to $17,437,- 
000. In a »vroceeding in equity in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Oregon, which involved an ac- 
counting between the United States and 


laneous 


assets 


| the O. & C. in connection with certain 


land grants, the court awarded to the 
O. & C. the sum of $3,819,717.86, of 
| which $2,177,618.08 was paid to the trus- 
tee under the O. & C. first mortagage 
be used for the retirement of out- 
| standing bonds, and the balance was paid 
to the carrier. The applicant states 
| that a part of the purchase price to be 
| paid for the properties of the O. & C. will 
be applied to the discharge of indebted- 
ness due from the*®O. & C. in respect 
of advaances made for additions and bet- 
terments, which indebtedness, as of De- 
cember 3], 1925, amounted to $15,414,- 
| 242.30. 

The O. & ©. has outstanding $19,000,- 
000 of capital stock, consisting of $7,- 
000,000 of common and $12,000,000 of 


to 


| noneumulative preferred, each class hav- 


ing a par value of $100 per share. All 
of this stock, except directors’ qualify- 


1927, : 


| panies, having a 


$799, j 


and is carried by 
of $1,266,498.90. 
The line of the Marion extends from 
a connection with the applicant’s line 
at Hoover in an easterly ‘direction to 
Idanha, a distance of 2.24 mles, in Ma- 
rion County, Oreg. Under date of De- 
cember 27, 1926, the applicant entered 
into an agreement with the Marion, 
which after reciting the facts that the 
applicant owns all of the capital stock 
of the Marion, excepting directors’ qual- 
ifying shares, and operates the railroad 
and properties of that comuany under a 
lease dated January 20, 1918, provides 
that the Marion shall sell its railroad 
and properties, excepting its franchise 
to be a corporation, to the applicant for 
the sum of $34,532.27; that in consider- 
ation of such sale the applicant will as- 
sume all liabilities of the Marion as of 
December 31, 1925, except indebtedness 
to the applicant on open account for 
advances as of that date; that the agree- 
ment is conditioned upon securing from 
us such approval as in the opinion of 
counsel may be necessary, that in the 
event of failure to secure such aproval 
the agreement shall become null and 


‘void, but in the event of the issuance of 
| such approval the agreement shall take 


effect as of January 1, 1926. 


Line of Marion 


Is 2.24 Miles Long 

The Marion has no funded debt. The 
applicant states that a part of the pur- 
chase price to be paid for the properties 
of the Marion will be applied to the 
discharge of indebtedness due from that 
company in respect of advances made for 
additions and betterments, which indebt- 
edness, as of, December 31, 1925, 
amounted to $2,375.79. The Marion has 
outstanding $250,000 of common capital 
stock, consisting of 2,500 shares of the 


; par value of $100 each, all of which, ex- 


cept directors’ qualifying shares, is 
owned by the applicant and is carried 


by it at a book value of $75,000. As 


| of December 31, 1925, the investment in 


road of the Marion was $107,499.48. 


Applicants Acquired 
Properties in 1915 and 19164 
The applicant states that during the 
years 1915 and 1916 it acquired the prop- 
erties of the Willamette Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the Pacific Railway & 
Navigation Company, the Portland, 
Eugene & Eastern Railway Company, 


s | the Corvallis & Eastern Railroad Com- 
the railroad and properties of that com- | 
1.3 


pany, the Salem, Falls City & Western 
Railway Company, the Coos Bay, Rose- 
burg & Eastern Railroad & Navigation 
Company. and the Beaverton & Wills- 
burg Railroad Company, hereinafter col- 
lectively called the seven Oregon com- 
combined 
All of these properties 


488.27 miles. 


Linn County Lines 


it at a book value A 


| 


plicant Is Owner 
Of Stock of Roads 


Holds All But Qualifying Shares 
of Directors of Com- 
panies. 


not propose to issue bonds equal to its 
entire investment in the several com- 
panies, there being u margin of about 
$400,000. It was testified that so far as 
the witness could make any statement 
which would be binding upon the man- 
agement of the applicant that it was 
not contemplated to issue at any time 
further securities against the capital ex- 
penditures for these several properties 
prior to January 1, 1926, and the mort- 
gage provides that any bonds issued in 
addition to those covered by the pres- 
ent application shall pertain to expendi- 
tures, of the nature designated, - made 
subsequent to January 1, 1926. As indi- 
cated above, the book value of the prop- 
erties involved amounts to nearly $84,- 


| 000,000, while the amount of bonds pro- 
| posed to be issued is $61,294,000. 


It was 


that book 


stated the amount of such 


value above the amount of bonds to be 
| issued would be regavded as having been 


; and registered bonds. 
} will 


acquired through surplus. 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to the mortgage afore- 
said. They may be issued as coupon 
The coupon bonds 
be dated March 1, 1927, will be 
in the denomination of $1,000, registrable 
as to principal, and also may be issued 
in the denomination of $500 if the appli- 
cant so determines. The registered bonds 
will be issued in the denomination of 
$1,000, and such multiples thereof, as 


| may, from time to time, be determined. 
The series-A bonds will be redeemable 





at the applicant’s option as a whole upon 


| any interest date to and including March 


1, 1972, at 105, and thereafter at a pre- 
mium of one-half of 1 per cent for each 
six months between the date of redemp- 


| tion and the date of maturity, with ac- 


crued interest in either case. 
will bear interest at the 
per cent per annum, 


The bonds 
rate of 41% 
payable semian- 


| nually on March 1 and September 1, and 


will mature March 1, 1977. 


Provision Made 


To Refund Bonds 


The applicant represents that neither 


| it nor the O. & C. are able from their 


present or prospective resources to pay 


| the $15,294,000 of bonds which will ma- 


mileage of | 


are located in the State of Oregon and | 


connect with the O. & C. The applicant 
owned all of the capital stock and bonds 
of those companies, and following the 
acquisition of the properties the corpora- 
tions were dissolved and their securties 
discharged and canceled. It is the pur- 
pose of the applicant, upon acquisition of 
the properties of the O. & C. and the 
Marion, to dissolve those 
also. 

We have heretofore found similar sim- 
plification of the corporate structures 


| of railroad systems to be in the public 


interest. Acquisition and Stock Issue 
by P., O. & D. R. R. 105 I. C. C. 189; 
Acquistion of Central New England Ry., 
124 I. C. C. 165. 

The record shows that the O. & C. and 
the Marion are in fact integral parts of 
the applicant’s system. 

Upon the acquisition of the properties 
of the O. & C. and the Marion, the appli- 
cant proposes to execute a mortgage 
dated March 1, 1927, to a trustee to be 
hereafter designated, which will cover 
the lines of these two railroads and also 
the lines of the seven Oregon companies 
heretofore acquired by the applicant. 
This mortgage will be designated as the 
Southern Pacific Company’s Oregon 
Lines first mortgage. It will provide for 
a total issue of $100,000,000 of bonds. 
Under section 1 of article two of the 
Mortgage $46,000,000 of bonds may be 


| authenticated and delivered for the pur- 


pose of reimbursing the applicant for 
capital expenditures not heretofore cap- 
italized. Section 2 of the same article 
provides for the authentication and de- 
livery of $15,294,000 of bonds for the 
purpose of refunding, redeeming, retir- 
ing, ete.. an equal amount of O. & C. 
first-mortgage gold bonds issued under a 
mortgage dated July 1, 1887, to the 
Union Trust Company of New York. 
which bonds will mature July 1, 1927. 
The bonds issuable under the two sec- 
tions mentioned comprise the total 
amount of bonds for which authority is 
sought in the instant application. 

The applicant the total book 
value of the capital assets of the O. & C., 
of the Marion, and of the seven Oregon 
companies as $85.996,551.90, consisting 
of $50,725.047.65 for the O. & C., $34.- 
332.27 for the Marion, and $33,236,971.98 
for the seven Oregon companies. The 
particulars in vespect of these book 
values are contained in the application. 

The applicant proposes to issue bonds 
in the amount of $46.000,000 against pari 
of its investment in those companies, as 
follows: 


Proposed Bond Issue 


Bool:'*Value Exceeds 
O. & C.: Cost of capital stock, $1.- 
266,498.90; advances to December 31, 
1925, $15,414,242.50; total, $16.680,741.20. 
Marion: Cost of capital stoek, S75 
000.000; advances to December 31, 1925, 
$2,375.79; total, $77,575.79. 

Seven Oregon Companies: Cost of cap- 
ital stock and bonds, $5,379,623.09; ad- 
vances to date of acquisition of their 
physical properties, $18,777,196.09; addi- 
tions and beiterments expenditures, from 
date of acquisition to December 31, 1925, 
$5,48.4,800.38; total, $29,641,619.56. 

Grand total, $46.599,736.55. 

The applicant represents that there 
are not now outstanding any of its se- 
curities which were issued in vespect of 
the investments above shown. It 


} ° 
shows 


Oe 


ture on July 1, 1927. Therefore, it was 
decided to refund them by another issue 
of bonds. Such a course having bee 
determined, the question was whether 
the refunding should be accomplished 


| by an issue of the O. & C. bonds or by 





{| Oregon Lines 


; maturity 
| cant for expenditures made in respect 


the issue of the applicant’s bonds. Upon 
advice of the applicant’s bankers, the 


| latter was adopted, as the O. & C. bonds 


would have a lower market value because 
the O. & C. was not so well known and 


; | its bonds would not be legal investments 
corporations | ‘ 


for savings banks or trust bunds in 
many of the States, which objection 
would not be removed even though the 
bonds were guaranteed by the applicant. 
Therefore, in order to procure the needed 
funds at the least possible cost for the 
purpose of paying the O. & C. bonds at 
and to reimburse the appli- 


of the various companies herein men- 
tioned, the acquisition of the properties 
of the O. & C. and of the Marion is nec- 
essary so that a mortgage can be made 
by the applicant upon all of its prop- 
erties in the State of Oregon and the 
first-mortgage bonds is- 


sued thereunder. 


| the bonds now. 


The applicant does not propose to sell 
It states that sometime 


| subsequently a supplemental application 


| to 


for authorty to sell all or part of them 
will be filed. Authority is herein sought 
haveauthenticated and _ delivered 
$61,294,000 of bonds and to pledgeand 


| repledge all orany part of $46,000,000 
| thereof as collateral security for any 


| 
| 
: 
| 


! 
| 
| 


will } 


note or notes which the applicant may 
issue within the limitations of paragraph 
(9) of section 20a without our authority 
having first been obtained. The remain- 
ing $15,294,000 of bonds will be held by 
the applicant subject to our further 
order, 

The purchase price of the O. & C. and 
of the Marion, as contained in theg@eree- 
ments of December 27, 1926, are Shown 
above. On those bases, plus the $15,- 
294,000 of bonds to be issued to refund 
the bonds maturing July 1, 1927, the 
total cost of the properties would be 
$51,208.320:04, 

Plan Proposed to Pay 
For Properties 

The applicant states that the-amounts 
payable for these roads will be paid by 
the drawing of drafts on itself in favor 
of the respective companies. As the 
applicant is the owner of the capital 
stock of the two companies, any assets 
on hand upon their dissolution will be 
distributed to the applicant. The out- 
of-pocket cost to the applicant of ace 
quiring the properties of the O. & C, 
and the Marion appears to be repree 
senied by its expenditures for the ace 
quisition of their capital stock and the 
advances made to them, which, from the 
figures shown above, amounted to $16, 
758,116.99, as of December 31, 1925, 
Adding to that amount the $15,294,000 
of series-A bonds to be issued makes a 
total of $32,052.116.99. It appears from 
the record that, in addition to the physi- 
cal properties of these two companies, 
the applicant will receive certain assets 
appearing on the books of the O. & €. 
as of December 31, 1925, which should 
be given consideration in arriving at the 
amount chargeable to the applicant’s in- 
vestment in road and equipment. From 
the present record we are not able to 
ascertain the amount properly charge- 
able to the applicant's investment in 
road and cquipment in respect of the 


ing shares, is owned by the applicant } also be noted that the applicant does | [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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Banking 





Revenues of States 
Exceed Current and 
Capital Expenditures 


Surpluses Recorded by 31 of 
of 48 States December 31, 
1926, After Balane- 
ing Budgets. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $9.19, and in 1917, 
$4.19. The payments for operation and 
maintenance of public service enter- 
prises amounted to $9,076,346; interest 
on debt, $76,869,095; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $488,358,061. 
The total payments for 1926, therefore, 
were $1,614,537,954; for 1925, $1,614,- | 
562,230; and for 1917, $517,503,220. 


The payments for soldiers’ bonus in 





| 


1926 were $50,910,564 less than in 1925, | 


but there was an increase in apportion- 
ments for education of $9,201,016. In- 
terest charges increased $9,207,147 over 
those for 1925. 

Of the total payments in 1926, 64.4 
er cent was for operation and mainte- 
ance of the general departments; 0.6 
per cent, operation and maintenance of 
public service enterprises; 4.8 per cent 
for interest on debt; and 30.2 per cent 
for outlays for permanent improvements. 

Of the payments for operations and 
maintenance of general departments, | 
39.9 per cent was for education; 17.2 
per cent, charities, hospitals, and cor- 
rections; 15.1 per cent, highways; 8.4 
per cent, general government; 5.8 per 
cent, protection to person and property; 
6.0 per cent, development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources; 2.4 per cent, 
health and sanitation; 0.3 per cent, 
recreation; and 4.9 per cent, miscellane- 
ous, the latter including soldiers’ bonus. 

The outlay payments for permanent 
improvements were principally for high- 
ways, constituting 81.4 per cent of the 
total outlays. The next in importance 
were the outlays payments for education, 
amounting to $36,435,473, and charities, 
hospitals and corrections, amounting to 
$30,150,795. 

Revenue Receipts. 

The total revenue receipts of the gov- 
ernments of the 48 States for 1926 were 
$1,655,494,919. This was $529,515,026 
more than the total payments of the 
year 
for permanent improvements, and $40,- 
956,965 more than the total payments in- 


cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. 
Not since 1919 have the States as a 


whole had a surplus of revenue receipts 
after meeting of governmental costs in- 
cluding capital outlays for permanent 
\mprovements. Thirty-one States, indi- 
vidually, not only balanced their budgets 
but had a surplus of revenue receipts 
after meeting all governmental-cost pay- 
ments, and for no State did the pay- 
ments for operation and maintenance 
and interest exceed the revenue receipts. 

Of the 31 tSates showing an excess 
of revenue receipts, 21 schow a reduction 
in their net indebtedness for the year. 
The surplus of revenue receipts is 
further reflected in increased assets, in- 
cluding cash balances in general ad- 
ministrative funds. 

The two chief items of revenue for 
1926 were $616,629,289 from business 
and nonbusiness licenses and $375,674,- 
160 from the general property tax. 

The total per capita revenue receipts 
were $14.29 in 1926, $13.19 in 1925, 
and $5.14 in 1917. Property and spe- 
cial taxes represented 38.9 per cent of 
the total revenue in 1926. 

The increase in the amount of such 
property and special taxes collected was 
104.3 per cent from 1917 to 1925, and 
8.3 per cent from 1925 to 1926. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $5.56 in 1926, $5.27 in 1925, and 
$2.86 in 1917. 

Special taxes in 1926 included $90,- 
631,734 oe taxes in 45 States, 
and $38,628,233, income taxes 
States. 

Business and _ nonbusiness 
constituted 37.2 per cent of 
revenue for 1926, 84.3 per 
1925, and 22.3 per cent for 
ceipts from business 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, 
the sales tax on gasoline; while those 
from mnonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly Wakes on motor vehicles 


total 
for 
Re- 


the 
cent 
1917. 


exclusive of the outlay payments | 


BEING 
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Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $2,138,888.46 
Internal-revenuc_ re- 
ceipts: 1,598,553.03 
Income tax ......665. 
Miscellaneous internal 
FEVENUC co cssccreee 3,017,683.51 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 928,775.46 
Total ordinary receipts 7,683,900.26 
Public debt receipts..... 100,000.00 | 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures $6,473,835.03 





119,794,865.16 | 


27,578,765.42 | 


Interest on public debt. . 879,687.73 
Refunds of receipts .... 2,025,807.81 | 
Panama Canal ......... 5,485.64 
Operations in special ac- 

COMMU: csi cesciunives 9,598.78 
Adjusted service certifi- 

CCG TUG. vivivscscess 63,410.10 
Sivil service retirement | 
i er he ee eee 76,359.56 

Investment of trust 
EUNGS 6664. a0 Fi tw veer 193,434.15 
Total ordinary expen- ———-————— 
GMEOS » teelvcevens 9,747,618.80 
| Other public debt ex- 
penditures ....... as 2,596,120.00 
Balance today ......... 35,026.62 | 
ORME As sce Sa veasveds 127,578,765.42 
The accumulative figures, together | 


| the 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
year, are es each Monday. 


‘Carolina Southern 


To Acquire Railway 


iI. C. C. Authorized Issue of 





Common and Preferred 
Stock and Notes. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has just made public its report and or- | 
der in Finance Docket No. 6275, decided | 
May 27, authorizing the Carolina South- | 


ern Railway to issue $100,000 of com- 
mon stock, $50,000 of preferred stock, 
and $65,000 of 6 per cent promissory 
notes, to be used in payment for a nar- 
row-gauge railroad in North Carolina. 

The full text of the report, by Divi- 
sion 4, follows: 

The Carolina Southern Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, by its 
application as amended has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to issue $134,- 
034 of common capital stock, $75,000 
of preferred stock, and not exceeding 
$75,000 of promissory notes. No objec- 


| has been presented to us. 


| by 


| caused the applicant company to be in- | 


in 13 | corporated, and conveyed to it the prop- 


Operation Taken Over. 

The applicant was organized for the 
purpose of acquiring and operating a 
narrow-gauge railroad extending from a 
connection with the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad at Ahoskie, southerly to Wind- 
sor, a distance of 22.55 miles, in Hert- 
ford and Berties Counties, N. C.; and 
our certificate issued March 31, 1927, 
was authorized to operate this railroad 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 


The railroad was formerly owner and 


operated by the Wellington & Powells- | 


ville Railroad Company, the property of 
which was sold under decree of foreclos- 
ure of the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of North 
Carolina, to William C. Everett on Feb- 
ruuary 16, 1926, for $55,700. The sale 
was confirmed on March 5, 1926, and 
an asSignment and conveyance of the 
property and franchises of the old com- 
pany were made on March 10, 1926, to 
Kenneth B. Coulter:and S. Wade Marr, 


hereinafter called the vendors, who 


; erty and franchises of the old company. 


licenses | 


licenses consisted | 


and | 


| not serve 
and 


amounts paid for hunting and fishing | 


privileges. 

Receipts from the sales tax on gas- 
oline amounted to $136,749,865 in 1926 
and —— from motor vehicle licenses, 
to $233,933,855. This was an increase 
of $49, 396,671 in the gasoline tax and 
$55,223,545 in receipts from motor ve- 
hicle licenses. 

Net Indetedness. 

The net indebtedness (funded oy fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) continued 
to increase, and in 1926 was $1,327,- 
514,422, or $11.46 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita net debt was $11.09, and 
in’ 1917, $4.39. Bonds in 1926 were 
largely for highways. 

Twenty-three States effected a de- 
crease in their indebtedness, but the 


The applicant has an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500,000, consisting of 5,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 


| of which $250,000 is to be common capi- 


tal stock and 
preferred stock. 
Conversion to Standard Guage. 
The applicant represents that it 


$250,000 noncumulative 


the public adequately or earn 
a net income from its railroads if it is 
continued in operation as a narrow-guage 


| road, and has therefore determined, to 
| convert it to standard guage, substi- 
tuting for existing rails relay rails of a 


aggregate increase in the net debt of | 


the States during the 
715,215. 
For 1926 the 


year was 
assessed valuation of 
property in the 48 tSates amounted to 
$142,091,873,725. The amount.of gen- 
eral property taxes levied for State pur- 
poses was $380,896,144. The per capita 
levy was $3.29 for 1926, $3.28 for 1925, 
and $1.83 for 1917. In 1926 there were 
no general property taxes levied for 
State purposes in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and California. 
The increase for 1926 in the assessed 
valuation of property — to the gen- 
eral property tax was :907,383,242 
and the increase of ‘ae 
valuation was $11,527,613. 
The aggregate of valuation given 
Tr the | 
e States that do not at present levy 


¥" the assessable vaiuation in 
@ general tax for State purposes 


in- | 


$78,- | 





weight not less than 56 pounds, and pur- 
chasing certain equipment suitable for 
operating the railroad after the proposed 
changes are made. 

In order to provide in part 
required for reconstruction and equip- 
ment,. Windsor Township, in 
County, has sold $50,000 of its bonds for 


the funds 


the purpose of acquiring an equal 
amount of the applicant’s preferred 
stock, at par. As the proceeds of this 


stock will not be available until the rail- 
road has been reconstructed and con- 
verted to standard guage, the applicant 
proposes to borrow $65,000 from the 


Norfolk National Bank of Commerce & | 
and | 


Trust, of Norfolk, Va., executing 
delivering to the bank in evidence of the 
indebtedness a one-year promissory note 
for $65,000, bearing interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent from date. 

The note is to be indorsed personally 
by the vendors, and as additional security 
Windsor Township proposes to deposit 
with the bank the proceeds from the sale 
of its bonds. Upon completion the 
work of reconstruction, the of 


of 
amount 


| the deposit will be credited on the note. 
| and certificates for 


$50,000 of preferred 


stock, to be deposited in escrow with the 


; bank, will be delivered to the township.. 
on this 


Status of Preferred Stock. 

The preferred stock will be entitled to 
preference as to dividends of 6 per cent, 
payable semiannually when declared by 
the directors, and payable out of net 
earnings; will be subject to redemption 


| tion to the granting of the application | _, é ae 
Sixteen Ask Licenses and Eight 








Agricultural Loans 








Electric Production Increases" 













FUEL POWER, 
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Public Utilities 


Average daily production of electricity by public utility plants* in the United States, showing the production by 


water power, fuel power and both as reported by the United States Geological Survey, 





Power Rights Sought 
By 24 Since March 16. | 


Permits From Federal \$ 
Commission. 
The Federal Power Commission has 


, just announced orally that it had received | 


| during 





| a subsidiary of the Erie, 


can } 


Bertie | 


| 


} 





| 
| poses, and compatible with the public in- 
| 
' 
| 
| 


284 applications for permits or licenses 
the Federal Water Power Act 
the period from March 16 to 
May 31, making the total received to 
that date 810. 

Of the applications filed during the 
period from March 16 to May 31, the 
total for licenses was 16, and for pre- 
liminary permits, 8. 
Fifteen of the projects were intended 

| 
| 


under 


for public utility purposes, three for | 
salmon canneries, one for domestic pur- 
poses, one for municipal purposes, one 
for a pulp mill, one for mining purposes, 
one for lighting a church club camp in 
Montana and one for a combination of 
mining and public utility purvoses. 


Northern of New Jersey 
To Issue Mortgage Bonds 





The Northern Railroad of New Jersey, 
has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $707,000 of general 
mortgage 4!2 per cent bonds to be sold 
at 9242 and the proceeds to be used in | 
paying maturing bonds. 

The Erie, which also asked authority 
to guarantee the bonds, proposes to en- 
ter into an agreement with Drexel & Co.. 


the application states, to purchase or | 
procure erenees rs for the bonds at a: 
commission of 2 per cent. 


issue, and at the expiration of any semi- | 


| 
at any time within 10 years from date of | 
} 
annual dividend 


period, at par plus 6 
per cent interest thereon from date of 
issue, regardless of whether such inter- 
est has been earned and declared for 
any semianual period or periods, after 
deducting such dividends as may have 
been paid thereon; and will be con- 
vertible. par for par, at the option of 
the holder, into first series of bonds or 
mortgage indebtedness which may be 
hereatier issued. 

Ur von the facts presented we find that | 
the issue of $109,000 of common stock, 
$50,000 of preferred stock, and a prom- 
issory note or nutes in an amount not | 
exceeding $65,000 as afcresaid (a) is for 
lawful objects within its corporate pur- 





terest, which is necessary 
priate for and consistent 
performance by _ it 
public 
will 
that 


and appro- 
with the proper 
of service to the 
as a common carrier, and which | 
not impair its ability te perform | 
service and (b) is reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purposes. 
Action upon the request for authority 
to issue $25,000 of preferred stock and a } 
one-year note in the amount of $10,000, | 
in addition to the $50,000 of preferred | 
stock and the $65,000 of notes to be | 
authorized by our order herein, will be | 
deferred. 
An appropriate order 





will be entered. | 


| United 


| reported on May 


; For account of out-of-town banks 


|Report of Federal Reserve Banks Shows 


Department of the Interior. 


Decline of $67,000,000 in Investments 


Increases of $197,000,000 in Loans and Discounts and 
$70 000.000 in Borrowings in i We eek Noted in Statement 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement oi 668 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of June 1, 
announced by the Board June 6, shows 
a decline for the week of $67,000,000 
in investments, and increasés of $197,- 
000,000 in leans and discounts, $222,- 
060,000 in net demand deposits and $70,- 
000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 
reserve banks. Member banks in New 


| York City reported a reduction of $37,- 


000,000 in investments, and increases of 
$196,000,000 in loans and _ discounts, 
$222,000,000 in net demand deposits and 
$30.000,000 in borrowings from the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
States Government obligations, 
were $195,000,000 above the May 25 to- 
tal. The principal increases in this item 
were $157,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict, $17,000,000 in the Chicago district, 
and $8,000,000 and $7,000,000 in the Bos- 
ton and Atlanta districts, respectively. 
“All other” loans and discounts increased 
$2,000,000, increases of $28.000,000 in 
the New York district and $6,000,806 in 
the Boston disirict being nearly offset by 
reductions of $17,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, $7,000,000 in the Atlanta 
trict, and $6,000,000 in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. Loans to brokers and dealers, se- 
cured by stocks and bonds, made by re- 
porting member banks in New York 
City were $97,000.000 above the amount 
25, loans for their ‘own 
account having increased $1-44,000,000, 
while loans for account of out-of-town 
banks and for others declined $ 






1s 
ais- 


\ 
i 


and $8,000,0000, respectively. 


Holdings of 


United States 


securities 


declined $110,000,000 during the week. of 
which $49,000,000 was in the New York 
district and $39,000,000 in the St. Louis 


district. 


Holdings of other bonds, stocks 


and securities were $45,000.000 above the 


previous week’s 


figure, 


the 


principal 


changes including increases of $51,000,- 


000 in the St. Louis district, 


$14,000,000 








| 522 of the ‘Tariff Act of 1922 


} hereby 





Fo oreign Exe hange 








{By Telegraph.) 
York, June 6. — The Federal 
tteserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
June 6, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Seet.on 
, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
of assessment and collection 
pon merchandise imported into the 
States, we have ascertained and 
certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
shown below: 


purpose of 
duties . 


United 


rencies are 
Country 


















turope: So 
Austria (schilling).....cccceees 14059 
Belgiun, (belga) 1589 
Zulgaria (lev) ves euee 007218 
Czechoslovakia (krone). . 029614 
Denmark (krone) eseer 2671 
England (pound sterling). Ricans 4.8562 _ 
Finland (markka) ........ee+.. 025197 
France (franc)... .....+eeeeeres 0392 
Germany (reichsmark) oVaeseeve .2369 
Greece (drachma). 013230 
Holland (guilder) 4004 
Hungary (pengo).. 
Italy “'ra).....ccccoe 
Norway (kronc)......+ 
Polend (zloty) 
|} Portugs' (escud0)....+cceceees 
Rumania (leu) ....ccccccseees 006068 
Spain (peseta) ...cccvvccsecess 1752 
Sweden KYUNR).. . cvcccevoscese 
witzerland (franc). cease a 233 
poslavia (dinar). ...ccecseces .017582 
China €Chetos tae)... cccceece. ‘6600 
China (Hankow tael).......... 
China (Shanghai tael).......... 
China (Tientsin tael)......... 


| China (Hong Kong dollar) 


| China (Yuan dollar) 


China (Mexican dollar) ’ 
China (Tientsin oc Peiyang dol. ‘ 








India (rupee) 
i cyen? 








g (S. S.) (dollar)...... 9600 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) pesssentcesss LOUORED 
( uba (peso) es -999219 
Mexicd  (P€8o)...0550ie00%8 ‘ .464000 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... .997500 
South America: 
Argeniina (peso) (gold)........ 9631 
Brazil (mi-reis) Peen beuws .1181 
CONG CPGEG). ss ncresenecceoves 1205 
Uruguay (peso) ee 1.0087 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 

Com ptroller of the | 

| 

| 


Currency 


of the of- 


The following transactions 


| fice of the Comptroller of the Currency 


in the Cleveland district and $8,000,000 | 


in the New York district, 


and reductions 


of $9,000,000 and $5,000,000 in the Chi- 


cago and San 
spectively. 


Net 


Francisco 


districts, 


re- 


demand deposits increased $222,- 


000,000 during the week, increases being 


reported by all districts except Chicago, 


St. Louis, and 


Philadelphia. 
ductions of $35,000,000, 
$5,000,000 were shown. 


weher 
$15,000,000, 
The principal in- 


re- 
and 


creases included $220,000.000 in the New 


York district, 
district, $ 


and $8,000,000 each in 


and San Francisco districts, 


Borrowings from the 
were $70,000,000 above 
$26.000,000 


banks 
25 total. Of this 
was in the New 


increase, 


York district. 


Federal 


$18,000,000 in the Cleveland 
12,000,000 in the Boston district 
the Minneapolis 


reserve 


the May 


$22,000,- 


000 in the Chicago district, and $11.000,- 
000 and $9,000,000 in the Philadelphia and 
respectively. 


St. Louis districts, 

Following the 
of the 
the 
June 1 


1926, 


is 


of 
and 
the figure 


oi 
o 


39,000,00C¢dollars: 


tabulated 
principal resources and liabilities 
668 reporting 
May 





June 1,’27 M 
Number of reporting banks............ Ane es 668 
Loans and discounts: 
Secured bv U. S. Gov’t obtigations...... 
Secured vy stocks and bonds.........---e-- 
All other leans and discounts....... ieee’ 
: Total leans and diseeunts. . . Si 


Invesiments 
U. S. Government 


SCCUrithes. ...6,. 
Other svcuritie 


bonus. stocks and 





Total investments 


F.-R 


Reserve balances with 
Cash in vault 
Neu demand deposits 
Time deposits : 
Gevernment deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks : 
Bills payable and rea 
Secured by U. 8. 
All other 


iscounts with F 
Gov't obligaiions. . 


Total borrowin 


Loans to brokers and dealers made by 


member banks in New York City: 
For own account 


For account of others 


On demand 


SORE TSE eae 


Total loans and investments sate Reo 


from F R Banks........ 





$5.977,306 
. $20.602 








13.412,00 





1,076,332 
1,134,018 
851,541 


712,583 


22,6390 


$3,061,891 $2 


2,549,308 3% 


member 
25, 1927 


96,894 


£625,185 $14,428,616 


02 


3.404,789 


1 


6 


1,095,277 
3,097,395 


86, Ree, 091 
$20,472,707 
-687.005 
260,179 
1.191.854 
.150,863 


90.619 


155,596 
104.081 


$259,677 


_ 


172,5 


932,161 
osu 


859,900 


964,650 


5256,491 


708,159 


. and 
s being thousands of 


statement 


banks as 
June 


Jane 9. 96 


703 


S$158,87 


76 


| 26, 1927; 


during the week ending June 4 were an- 
nounced, June 6, by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh: 

Application to organize approved: 

First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Fla., capital, $100,000; correspondent, 
John F. Harris, Paim Beach, Fla. 

Charters issued: 

The Citizens National Bank of Olivia, 
Minn., capital, $25,000; president, Frank 
Kircher; cashier, carl C. Lewerenz. 

The National Bank of Covington, Ind., 
capital, $50,009; president, M. 
Cashier, George B. Schwin. 

The Nevada National Bank, Nevada, 
Iowa, canital, $40,000; president, S. 
McHose; cashier, Howard F. Sones. 

The Union National Bank of 
Kensingion, Pa., capital, $100,000. Con- 
version of The Peoples State Bank of 
New Kensington, Pa.; president, E. B. 
Rowe; cashicr, W. K. Cooper. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Crawford, 
Nebr., capital, $50,000; effective March 
liq. agent, O. R. Irvins, 


Mayer; 


Craw- 


| ford, Nebr.; succeeded by Crawford State 
Bank, Crawford, Nebr. 
The Union National Bank of San Di- 


respectively. | of 


ego, Calif., capital, $300,000; effective 
March 17, 1927; liq. agent, Edward C. 
' Aldwell, San Franciseo, Calif.; ab- 
sorbed by Bank of America, Los An- 
geles, Calif., which association was con- 
solidated with the Liberty Bank, San 
Francisco, under the title Liberty Bank 

f America of San Francisco. The lat- 
ter association consolidated with the 


5,408,849 | 
8,594,273 | 


2 586,988 
3,129,026 


$5,716,014 


$19,678,012 


1,660.098 
282,039 
13,075,701 
5.604,206 
188,914 





$305,271 


959,976 





$1.800,488 


$15,961,998 | 


| the title 


Trust Company, 


Bank of Italy, 
bank w 


San Francisco, and that 
as converted into a national bank 
the title “Bank of Italy 
Trust and Savings Association.” 

The San Leandro National Bank, San 
Leandro, Calif., capital, $100,000; effec- 
tive May 12, 1927; liq. agent, Edward C. 
Aldwell, San Francisco, Calif.; absorbed 
by Liberty Bank, San Francisco, Calit., 
which association was consolidated with 
the Bank of America, Los Angeles, under 
Liberty Bank of America of 
San Francisco. The latter association 
was consolidated with the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, and that bank was con- 
verted into a national bank under the 
title ‘Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association.” 

The First National Bank of Sheridan, 


under National 


Ind., capital, $75,000; effective May 16, 
1927; liq. committee, A. M. Bell, D. F. , 
Hutchens and E. J. Mendenhall, Shevi- | 


dan, Ind.; succeded by 
tional Bank, No. 
The National Bank 
Pa., capital, $125,000; effective June 1, 
1927; liq. agent, H. G. Rorabaugh, Jer- 
sey Shore, Pa., absorbed by Jersey Shore 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 


The Sheridan Na- 
13050. 


of Jersey Shore, 


Consolidation: 
The First National Bank of Spying- 
ficld, Ohio, capital $400,000; 


tal, $290,000, 


and 


and The American 
Savings Bank of Springfield, Ohio, 
capital, $200,009; consolidated under the 
A+ of November 1918, as amended 
February 25, 1927. under the charter of 
The First National Bank of Springfield, 
No. 238, and under the corporate title 
of “The First National Bank and Trust 





| Company of Springfield,” with capital 
stock of $800,000. 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927 

The Waltham National Bank of 
Waltham, Mass.; location of beanch, vi- 


692,361 | cinity of 318 Moody Street, Waltham. 


M. | 


New | 


Farmers | 
‘ational Bank of Springfield, Ohio, capi- | 
Trust | 
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Finance 
ut tment sisal ith testy lela a mae 


=] Authorization Given 


Southern Pacifie to 
Purchase Two Lines 


Approval Given Also to Is- 
sue of $61,294,000 of 
Bonds in I. C. C. 


| Report. 


| [Continued from Page 6.] 
cost of acquiring the properties of the 
O. & C. and the Marion. Our order 
herein will limit the amount to be so 
charged to the applicant’s actual out-of- 
pocket costs, plus an amount equal to 
the $15,294,000 of the series-A bonds 
herein authorized to be issued, including 
such adjustments as may be appropriate 
because of other assets received or lia- 
bilities assumed in connection with the 
transactions. Before setting up in ‘ts 
accounts the amounts representing the 
; cost of the properties acquired, other 
| assets received, and liabilities assumed, 
the applicant should submit for our ap- 
eh proval a copy of the proposed entries. 
| Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
‘ience and necessity require and will re- 
quire the acquisition by the applicant 
of the lines of railroad of tne Oregon 
& California Railroad Company and the 
Marion & Linn County Railroad :Com- 
pany as described in the application. 
We further find that the issue of not ex- 
ceeding $61,294,000 of Oregon Lines 
first-mortgage bonds, series A, by the 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful 
objects within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purposes. 
An appropriate certificate and order 
will be issued. Eastman, commissioner, 
dissents, =. 
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One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 

banks in the Paris clearing house, 
| The Paris Office of The Equitable 

has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among forcign banks and 
business men. 


| THE EQUITABLE 

TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

| Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 





District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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When you till the soil, you put 
your trust in nature; but you use 


| | judgment also. Investing, too, 
| f involves confidence in others; but 
judgment should select the in- 
!} stitution. This company, issuing 
Fidelity First Mortgage 644°5% 
Bonds, welcomes investigation. 
Send for our booklet, ‘““The House 

Behind the Bonds.” 


FIDELIT; Y 
=. BOND “MORTGAGE C0. 


Chen nical Bldg 3 St. “Louts 
ew York Life Bldg. Chicago 





New issugs of 
public service 
securities offer- 
ed by Henry L. 
Doherty & 
Company com- 
mand a ready, 
nation-wide 
market. 


HENRY L. 
DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


1. DONERTY & CO. r 
"303 Wilkins Bldg | 
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Taxation: 


Claim for Deduction 
For Obsolescence 


Denied in Tax Case 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Good Will of Bar Is Not 
Kind of Property Cov- 
ered in 1918 Act. 


‘APPEALS OF SECOR HoTEL ComPANY, AP- 
PEAL OF DESHLER HoTEL COMPANY; 
Boarp or TAx APPEALS, Nos. 5023, 
5024, 5025. 

~ Good will is not property of the kind 

subject to a deduction for obsolescence 

under the provisions of section 234 (a) 

(7) of the 1918 Revenue Act, the Board 

of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Valuing the petitioner’s leasehold, the 
Board determined the March 1, 1913, 
value on the basis of capitalizing the 
difference between the rent reserved in 


the lease and the rent which the lessee j 


would pay, making such a lease on March 
1, 1913, over the remaining period of 
the lease. 

Rolland L. Nutt, Ciarence Ww. Nutt 
and Elmer E. Davis for the petitioner 
and John D. Foley for the Commissioner. 


Notice of Deficiencies Filed. 

In two separate letters dated April 22, 
1928, the Commissioner served notices 
of deficiencies upon the Secor Hotel Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, for the years 1916 
and 1919, and in another letter of the 
same date he served notice upon the 
Deshler Hotel Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, of a deficiency for the year 1919. 
The same letters contained advice re- 
specting overassessments for other years 
which are not here in controversy. The 
deficiencies against the Secor Hotel Com- 
and the Deshler Hotel Company for 
the vear 1919, are based ona consolidated 
return for that year. The Secor Hotel 
Company filed two separate appeals and 
the Deshler Hotel Company filed a sep- 


pany 


? . By agreement of counsel, | 
hone . + | held, the executors, 


; turn, may claim deduction for the entire 
} amount 


these three cases were tried together 
and were so disposed of. The several 
petitions alleged a number of errors on 
the part of the Commissioner, but at the 
trial all of these were waived except 
two, as follows: 

1. That the Commissioner disallowed 
a claimed deduction from gross income 
of the Secor Hotel, Company for the year 


1919 based upon an alleged loss resulting | 


from the enforcement of national pro- 
hibition, and the consequent discontin> 


uance of the operation of the hotel bar, | end -whemk extate 


where intoxicating and other beverages 
and refreshments had been soid. 
2. That the Commissioner refused to 


allow the Secor Hotel Company to take | veare. 


a deduction from gross income based 
upon the alleged exhaustion of the March 
1, 1913, value of the lease of the hotel 
property. 

Hotel Leased for 20 Years. 

The full text of the Board’s findings 
of fact and decision follow: 

Findings of fact: In the year 1908 
the Commonwealth Building Company 
was constructing a modern 10-story 
hotel building in Toledo. This building 
was financed in part by $450,000 5 per 
cent bonds sold to the citizens of 
community. Desirous of obtaining a 
suitable tenant to operate the hotel it 
entered into negotiations with prominent 
hotel operators which negotiations finally 
culminated in a lease with L. C. Wallick 
and London I. Wallick, of New York 
City. A lease was executed for a term 


of 20 years commencing August 1, 1908, | . Sep 
| all the furniture of the hotel was pur- 
| chased at one time, 


and terminating July 31, 1928. 

That portion of the lease provided for 
the payment of rent on an agreement 
that the land which was the subject of 
the lease had a value of $170,000, that 
the actual cost of the buildings and im- 


| 
provements placed thereon by the lessor | 


was to be estimated, and agreed to, and 
that the amount of annual rent paid was 
to be computed as 5 per cent on the first 
$450,000 of the total cost of land and 
pulleings and 6 per cent on the balance 
af such costs for the first five years. For 


the second five years. the rent was to be | 


§ per cent on the first $450,000 of cost 
and 7% per cent upon the remaining 


portions of such cost and for the last 10 


years, 5 per cent upon the first $450,000 
cost and 814 per cent upon the remaining 
portion of such costs. 

Rent Averaged $53,000 a Year. 

These payments are an average of 
$53,000 per year for the last 15 years of 
the term of the lease. 

The lease provided that the lessee 
should pay taxes and assessments, and 
make such repairs as were necessary, 
and contained the other usual covenants. 

The lease further provided that the 
lesseé should maintain a first-class hotel, 
equal in all respects of accommodations, 


of its class and construction in cities of 
the United States of the approximate 
size of the City of Toledo. 

The said lease was assigned and trans- 
ferred on July 30, 1998, to the Secor 
Hotel Company, the taxpayer herein, 
which has operated said hotel under the 
lease ever since. 

The valuation of this property for the 
purpose of local tax assessments was for 
the year 1913: Land, $219,000; building, 
$573,000. 

The taxpayer, the Secor Hotel Com- 
pany, also operated in connection with 
the hotel a bar at which intoxicating 
liquors were sold. The bar was fur- 
nished with expensive fixtures and 
catered to a high-class trade. In addi- 
tion to the guests of the hotel, many 
loeal business and professional men were 
in the habit of patronizing this bar. It 
became a public meeting place for many 
of the leading citizens of Toledo, and 
because of the quality of its service, and 
special brands of liquor it developed a 
profitable business. ‘The taxpayer kept a 
record of the gross profits of the bar 
upon its books. To determine the net 
profit of the bar for income tax pur- 
poses, the taxpayer deducted expenses 
directly attributafMe to the bar, includ- 








the | 
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Estates 


< 


Prohibition 


Only That Part of Estate Had From Prior Decedent 


Can Escape Provisions of Tax in 1921 Revenue Act 


Executors Are Liable 
For Amount of Levy 


Board of Tax Appeals Declares | 


Only One Exemption May 
Be Allowed. 


JOHN PARROTT, JR., ET AL. AS 
TORS OF THE ESTATE OF MARY EMILIE 
PARROTT, PETITIONERS,  V. 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD | 


oF TAx APPEALS, No. 7047. 

The estate transfer provisions of the 
1921 Revenue Act were intended by Con- 
gress to be followed literally, providing 
that only one transfer of an estate was 
to escape the tax imposed under sections 


| 402 and 403 of the law, it was held by 
| the Board of Tax Appeals herein. 


“We think,” 
the 1921 Act it was intended to let only 
one transfer of an estate escape the tax 
and that was the estate of the ‘prior 
decedent’ when included in the decedent’s 


gross estate and on which the tax had | 


been previously paid and the estate or 
property was acquired by the decedent 
from the prior decedent by gift, bequest, 
devise or inheritance.” 

Claims to Be Included 


In Value of Gross Estate 
Claims are to be included in the value 


of the gross estate, it was held, where : 
two persons own a parcel of real estate, | 


each owning an undivided half interest 


therein, and the property is encumbered } 


by a mortgage given to secure an in- 


| debtedness on which those persons are 
! jointly and severally liable, one of the 


persons dies and thereafter a claim for 
the entire amount of the unpaid indebt- 
edness is filed against the estate of the 
deceased, approved and allowed by the 


court, 


Under those circumstances, the Board 
in the estate tax re- 


of the indebtedness, but the 
value of the claim of the estate against 
the other joint mortgagor is to be in- 
cluded in the value of the gross estate. 

Regarding the literal interpretation to 
be given section 403(a)(2) of the act, 
the ruling of the Board was based upon 
circumstances where one person dies and 


his estate pays the estate tax and the | 


said estate or property is bequeathed or 
devised to another who afterwards dies 
exempt from 
estate tax, and the person who then re- 


is 


ceives or inherits the property or estate | 


later dies, all deaths being within five 


The latter’s estate, it was held, 
not legally exclude the amount of 
value of such estate inherited, by rea- 
son of the fact that the estate of the 
first decedent, who was father of the 
second and husband of the last decedent, 
paid the estate tax on the property. The 


can 


first decedent, it was held, was not the 


prior decedent contemplated by section 
403(a)(2) of the 1921 Act, nor the per- 
son from whom the last decedent’s 
tate was inherited. 

Henry J. Richardson for the petition- 


es- 


ers and John F. Greaney for the Com- ! 


missioner. 
The Commissioner determined a defici- 
ency in estate tax under the Revenue 


ing a portion of the overhead expenses 
of the hotel. Cost of the bar fixtures was 
not kept separately upon the books, as 


but the revenue 
agent valued the fixtures at $18,000. 
The net profits as computed by the tax- 
payer for the vears 1909 to 1913 totaled 
$70,901.37. 

The average 
$17,016.36. 

The taxpayer computed the value of 
good will of the bar as follows: 
Investment in bar............ $18,000.00 


profit per year was 


| Average inventory, Jan. 1, 1909, 


to March 1, 1913 6,058.15 


Total tangible investment. .$24,058.15 
Fair earnings on above tangi- 

ble investment at 8 per cent. $1,924.65 
Average profit per year 17,016.36 


| Less fair earnings on tangible 


investment 1,924.65 


Earnings on intangible invest- 


ment (good will).......... $15,091.71 
Claim for Good Will Denied. 

At the end of the vear 1918 it hecame 
evident that the sale of intoxicating 
liquor would be prohibited within the 
next year. National Prohibition Legis- 


| lation required the taxpayer to cease its 


business of selling liquor July 1, 1919. 


| The taxpayer’s bar after said period lost 


style and management to the best hotels | the patronage of those that came for the 


purpose of obtaining their favorite bev- 
erages. The bar, together with its fix- 
tures were used for other purposes than 
the sale of liquor. The taxpayer alleges 
obsolescence of good will for 1919 in the 
sum of $100,611.40. The Commissioner 
refused to allow any value for obsoles- 
cence of good will of the said bar. 
Opinion by Mr. Trussell: (1) The sub- 


obsolescence or destruction of the good 
will of a business which has been compui- 
sorily terminated by reason of prohibition 
legislation has been the subject of con- 
; sideration of the Board in the case of the 
| Manhattan Brewing Company, 6 B. T. 
| A. 952, (U. S. D. Index Page 580, Vol. 
| II), and by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case of the Red 
Wing Malting Company, 15 Fed. (2nd) 
626, (U. S. D. Index Page 3598, Vol. I), 


not such a kind of property, a deduction 

for the obsolescence of which was pro- 

vided for in section 234 (a) (7) of the 

Revenue Act of 1918. Those decisions 
ave controlling in the instant case. 
Property Valued Estimated. 

(2) The record contains a variety of 

opinion testimony respecting the March 





1, 1913, value of the Secor Hotel Com- 
| pany’s leasehold of land and buildings. 


Execv- | 


CoMMIs- | 


the Board held, “under | 


the | 


the | 


ject of a claim for loss on account of the | 


Act of 1921 as a result of his refusal to 
allow as a'deduction from the value of 
| the gross estate of the decedent an 
| amount representing a portion of a mort- 
gage note on property in which the in- 
terests of the decedent had been included 
in the value of the gross estate, and his 
failure to allow as a deduction from the 
value of the gross estate an amount al- 
leged by the executors to represent the 
| value of property forming a part of the 
gross estate of two persons who died 
| within five years prior to the death of 
| the decedent, and which property was 
| received by the decedent by inheritance. 
The executors claim that *the 
| amount of the estate tax was paid within 
five years by the estate of the decedent 
| twice removed from whom it is claimed 
that Mary Emilie Parrott received 
| property by inheritance. 
| Findings of Fact 
| Are Set Out 
Finding of fact: Petitioner are ex- 
; ecutors of the estate of Mary E. Parrott, 
; deceased. Mary FE. Parrott died on 
| March 1, 1922. At the date of her death 
| she was the owner of an undivided one- 
half interest in certain real estate in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


At the date of her death, this prop- | 
erty was subject to a mortgage held by 


a savings and loan society, the mort- 
gagee, given to secure a note for a like 
amount, both the mortgage and the note 
being executed December 30, 1920. 
note was the joint and several obliga- 
tions signed by Mary E. Parrott and 
Joseph A. Donohoe, due one year after 
; its date. 

The records of the California court 
show that the aforesaid claim of the sav- 
ings and loan society was sworn to by 
the president of the society, filed as a 
claim against the estate of Mary E. Par- 


full | 


the | 


! se 
provision of law. 


| Encumbered by Mortgage 





| cumbered by a mortgage to The Hibernia | 
| Savings and Loan Society on which there 


| Mary Emilie Parrott and her brother, 


rott, was endorsed approved by the ex- | 


ecutors of the estate, and approved and 
allowed by the judge of the court, Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

The amount of the mortgage note had 
not been paid at the time of the death 
of Mary E. Parrott. 


Property Passed to 


Widow by Statutes 

John Parrott, 2nd, husband of Mary E. 
Parrott, died January, 1918, and included 
in his gross estate and forming a part 
thereof was personal property situated 


first instance to his administrators as a 
bequest to, or inheritance of, his 
, Edmund A. Parrott. 
Edmund Parrott died intestate, being 
killed in action while in the military 
service of the United States, in Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

The records 


son, 


in the United States which passed in the | 


| action was taken and the claim was ap- 


of the California court | 


show in the matter of the estate of Ed- | 


mund A. Parrott, deceased, that one John 
| Parrott died January 21, 1918, and that 
Edmund A. Parrott died September 26, 
1918, and that between said dates no 
decree of either partial or final distribu- 
tion was made and entered in the said 


| estate of the said John Parrott and ac- | 


cording to said records, no distribution 
of any portion of the estate of the said 
John Parrott was formally made.to the 


death. 

Under the laws of succession of the 
State of California, the entire property 
| of Edmund A. Parrott passed to Mary E. 
i Parrott, mother of Edmund A. Parrott 


| One witness gave it as his opinion that 
; on March 1, 1913, the land had a value 
| Of $228,000 and the building a value of 
| $792,000. Another witness testified that 
| the Toledo Real Estate Board Valuation 
| Committee made an appraisal as 
| March 1, 1913, and found the land to 
| have a value of $342,000 and the build- 
ing a value of $896,000, and the same 
witness expressed the opinion that ‘these 
values were the true values. These two 
and other witnesses also gave a variety 
of testimony respecting the value in use 
| of hotel properties estimating the same 
| on the basis of a certain unit value per 
| room per year, and as a result of all 
such testimony all of these witnesses 
testified to high values on this leasehold 
as of March 1, 1913. 
' One outstanding thought in all this 
| testimony is that in 1908 the lessor and 
| lessee agreed that the land subject to 
| this lease had a value of $170,000 and 
that the rent finally agreed to on a per- 
| centage basis indicated a building cost 


| of approximately $650,000. The witness 
' 


| whose testimony seems to be the most 
| convincing gave as his opinion that on 
| March 1, 1915, the land value was $228,- 
| 000 and the building value $792,000. On 
the basis of the agreed 1908 value, this 
taxpayer was able to procure a lease, 
| during the last 15 years of which he 
must pay an average annual rental of 
$53,000. Upon the same basis, if he had 
been negotiating a lease in 1913 and 
| upon a valuation of land of $228,000 and 
a building value of $792,000, and the 
same percentages as a basis for annual 
rent, this taxpayer would have been able 
to acquire a lease for the same 15 years 
at an average rental of $57,400, The dif- 
ference between the average rental which 
the taxpayer will pay under the lease ac- 
quired and the average rent 
| negotiated the lease in 1913 is $4,400 per 
|} year, and we are of the opinion that this 
| figure, on the basis of 15 annual pay- 
} ments represents the March 1, 1913, 
value of the leasehold, and such value 
| is found by the use of ordinary interest 
| tables to he ahout £26,000, and we there- 
| fore find that the March 1, 1913, value 
| of the taxpayer’s leaschold was $26,000, 
| Appeal of Northern Hotel Co., 3 B. T. A. 





where it has been held that good will is ; 1099, and that in the readjustment of its 
income-tax returns for the years here 


under consideration it should be allowed 
a deduction from gross income equal to 
1-15 of $26,000. 

The deficiencies may be redtermined 
in accordance with the foregoing findings 
of fact and opinion upon 15 days’ notice 

; pursuant to Rule 59 and judgment will 
be entered accordingly, 
| May 28, 1927. 


of | 


| 





which he | 
| might have been required to pay had he | 


| of $315,750, 
The | 


hn 1 | Was Asset of Estate 
| said Edmund Parrott prior to the latter’s 


| and her legal 
| joint liability 


| death. 


| the 
| expenses 





Gross Estate Is Found 
To Include All Claims 


Deduction Allowed Co-Owner of 
Property Only for Half of 
Entire Mortgage. 


and widow of John Parrott, 2nd, 
inheritance. 

An estate tax under the Revenue Act 
of 1918 was paid by the estate of John 
Parrott, 2nd, and the aforesaid amount 
of $120,267.54 is the value of said prop- 
erty placed by the Commissioner om the 
property for that purpose, and no por- 
tion of the same was deducted under any 


as an 


The estate of Edmund A. Parrott was 
exempted from estate tax by reason of 
his having been. killed in action while in 
the service of the United States Army, 


Undivided Real Estate 


Opinion by Littleton: At the date of 
the death of Mary Emilie Parrott, she 
was the owner of an undivided one-half 
interest in certain real estate im San 
Francisco, Calif., which interest was in- 
cluded in her gross estate at the walue 
the other half interest in | 
said property being owned by her | 
brother, Joseph A. Donohoe, At the 
time of her death, this property was en- 


was a balance due of $260,000. The 
mortgage had theretofore been given by 


Joseph A. Donohoe, as security for the 
payment of their joint promissory mote, 
In the return filed by the executors of 
the estate of Mary Emilie Parrott, the | 
whole $260,000 was claimed as a deduc- 
tion, the Commissioner allowing as a de- 
duction only $130,000 as representing the 
decedent’s half of aforesaid liability, dis- | 
allowing $130,000 representing Joseph A. 
Donohoe’s half of said liability, and be- 
cause of such action petitioners assign | 
error. ; 
The obligation was a joint and several 
one and Mary Emilie Parrott’s estate 


| her death. 





was liable for payment of the same and! 
the mortgagee was within its rights in | 
electing to file its claim against the es- 
tate and proceeding against it and not | 
against Joseph A. Donohoe at all. Such | 


proved and paid by the court. 

The executors were thereupon subro- 
gated to the rights of the mortgagee, 
and could immediately proceed ageainst | 
Joseph A. Donohoe for reimbursement to 
the extent of one-half of said liability 
to the mortgagee, or $130,000. Such 
claim for reimbursement was an asset | 
of the estate of Mary Emilie Parrott un. | 
der the provisions of section 402 of the | 
Revenue Act of 1921 and there is no evi- | 
dence that as such it was not of the 
value of $130.000 and collectible. 


Claim Against Co-owner 


At the time of her death, Mary E:milie | 
Parrott had an equal interest with Jo- 
seph A. Donohoe in the property mort- 
gaged and the walue of this one-half in- 
terest formed a part of her estate, sub- 
ject to the tax, and her interest was such 
that she, during her lifetime or her exec. | 
utors after her death, would have the | 
right to reimbursement for any pay ment | 
she or they might be forced to make in 
payment of Joseph A. Donohoe’s liability | 
to the extent of the $130,000, or one-half 
of their joint liability. This asset of the 
estate of the decedent was subject to the 
payment of charges against the estate, | 
the expenses of administration, and was 
subject to distribution as a part of the 
estate. 

Section 402 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
provides as follows: 

“That the value of the gross estate of | 
the decedent shall be determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death | 
of all property, real or personal, tangible 
or intangible, wherever situated. 

“(a) To the extent of the interest 
therein of the decedent at the time of | 
his death which after his death is sub- 
ject to the payment of the charges 
against his estate and the expenses of its 
administration and is subject to distri- 
bution as part of his estate.” 

We can not agree with the contention 
of the executors that the claim of the 
estate of the decedent of the value of 
$130,000 of Joseph A. Donohoe, through 
subrogation to the rights of the mort- 
gagee, did not constitute a part of the 
gross estate’ because the decedent did 
not during her lifetime discharge the 
obligation of her co-maker on the note, 


Interests A fter Death 


Existed in Executors’ Favor 
The fact that the $260,000 mortgage 
indebtedness was not paid by Mary 
Emilie Parrott before her death and that 
she at that time did not then actually 
hold the claim against Joseph A. Dono- 
hoe for reimbursement of one-half the 
amount, make no difference, because at 
the time of her death she had an’ equi- 
table interest in the property mort gaged 
rights, by virtue of her 
with Joseph A. Donohoe to 
the mortgagee, were such as to form 
part of her estate at the time of her 


Such inte re 
in favor of 
templation of 
of her death. 


ts after her death e>xisted | 
her executors and in con- 
law relate back to the date 

The interest in property | 
to which the tatute in section 402(a) 
refers is not limited to the decedent’s 
proprietary interest therein. The statute 
says nothing about the decedent’s inter- 
est as OWncr but, on the contrary, ex- 
pressly refers to an interest which. after 
his death, subject to the payment of 
charges against his estate ama the 
ts administration amd _ is 
ribution as part of his es- 


of 
subject to dis 
tate,” 

The interest 





in properly which the de- 


| estate situated in the United 


1927, 


Licenses 


Avutnormen STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PreseNTED Herern, Brin@ 
Pustisnep WitHour CoMMENT BY THe UNITED States DAILY. 


Corporation Deductions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLA BI are printed so that they can be cut out ant pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed iz Librari& and filed for reference. 


STATES: “Prior Decedent:” Secs. 402, 403, 1921 Act.—Estate transfer pro- 

visions of 1921 Act, Sees. 402 and 403, are to be interpreted literally, and 
held “it was intended to let only one transfer of an estate escape the tax and 
that was the estate of the ‘prior decedent’ ” when included in decedent’s gross 
estate amd on which tax had been previously paid and estate or property was 
acquired by decedent from prior decedent by gift, bequest, device or inheritance. 


—John Parrott, Jr, et al. 
Page 994, Col, 2 (Volume IT.) 


ESTATES: Claims: Sees. 402, 403, 1921 Act.—Claims are to be included in 

value of gross estate, «and executors may claim deduction for amount of 
indebtedness, held: Where two persons own parcel of real estate, each owning 
undivided half interest, property is encumbered by mortgage on which they 
are jointly and severally liable, and one of said persons dies and thereafter 
claim for entire amount of unpaid indebtedness. is filed against estate of de- 
ceased, approved and allowed by court. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) ——Yearly Index Page 994,‘Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


LEASES = Value; 1918 Act.—Value of leasehold on March 1, 19153, determined 
on basis of capitalizing difference between rent reserved in lease and rent 

which lessee would pay, making such lease on March 1, 1913, over, remaining 

period of lease—Secor Hotel Co., Deshler Hotel Co., Aps. v. Com’r (Board of 

Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 

‘)BSOL ESCENCE: Good Will: Sec, 284(a) (7). ~918 Act—Good will held not 
property of kind subject to deduction for obsolescence under Sec. 254(a) 

Secor Hotel Co., Deshler Hotel Co., Aps. v. Com’r 

Yearly Index Page 994, Gol. 1 (Volume II.) 


(7), 1918 Revenue Act. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) 


No 


oficer or 


wv. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


John Parrott, Jr., et al. v. Com’r 


employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


cedent at the time of her death had with 
respect to the matter under consideration 
was that interest which gave _ her the 
right to be 2xeimbursed for any payment 
which she should make as a co-mort- 
gagor and as co-maker of the promissory 
note in settlement of Joseph A. Dono- 
hoe’s liability therein. 

Such payment, though made by her 
executors after her death, related back 
in contemplation of law to the time of 
It will thus be seen that it 
is immaterial that the decedemt did not 
at the time of her death own the claim 
against Joseph A. Donohoe, 
interest therein is such that it forms a 
part of her estate after her death it falls 
within the purview of the statute as an 
interest at the time of her death and the 
value thereof constitutes a part of the 
gross estate subject to the tax. 


Course Prarsued 
Makes No Difference 


It may be observed that generally acts 
imposing death duties are not so circum- 
scribed as to omit property subject to 
administration and it is hardly conceiv- 
able that it -was intended to imtroduce in 


| the Federal estate tax statute an inno- 


vation in this direction with the result 
that the claim which the estate had 
against Joseph A. Donohoe fox $130,000, 
which grew out of the note secured by a 
mortgage executed by the decedent as 
co-maker and which is applicable to the 
payment of charges against her estate 
and to expenses of its administration and 


| io the distribution as a part of her es- } 
not he included im her gross | 
| estate at its full value of $130,000. 


tate, should 


Whether the entire amount of $260,000 
is deducted as a claim against the es- 
tate, and the claim against Joseph A. 
Donohoe for reimbursement imceluded in 
the value of her gross estate, or whether 
one-half of the $260,000 is allowed as a 
deduction, as the Commissioner did, the 
result would be the same, whichever 
course is pursued, and the action of the 
Commissioner is affirmed. 

The Statute of Wills of California pro- 
vides: 

“When devises and bequests vest. 
Testamentary dispositions imecluding de- 
vises and bequests toa person on attain- 
ing majority, are presumed to vest at 


| the testator’s death. (Section 1341, Civil 


Code of California, Deering, 1915.)” 

The Succession Statute of California 
provides: 

“Intestate’s estate, to whom passes. 
The property, both real and- personal, of 
one who dies without disposing of it by 
will, passes to the heirs of the intestate, 
subject to the control of t Probate 
Court, and to the possession of any ad- 
ministrator appointed by that court, for 
the purposes of administration. (Sec- 
tion 1384, Civil Code of California, Deer- 
ify, 1915.)”” 


Deductiowa Sought for 


Value Previously Taxed 

Under the California statutes and the 
fact of this case, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the property of John Par- 
rott, 2nd, wepon his death and under his 
will, vested in his son, Edmund A. Par- 
rott, and that upon Edmund A. Parrott’s 
death, his property was inherited by and 
vested in his mother, Mary E-milie Par- 
rott. 

The executors of Mary Exmilie Par- 
rott’s estate claimed as a deduction from 
her gross estate the amount of $120,- 
267.54 as representing the value of prop- 
erty previously taxed, i. e., the property 
which Mary Enmilie Parrott _ inherited 
from her son, Edmund A. Parrott, and 
in determining the deficiency the Com- 
missioner disallowed the whole of this 
deduction. 

The pertinent provisions Of the 1921 
Revenue Act relative to this matter are 
the following: 

“Section 403. That for the purpose of 
the tax the value of the net estate shall 
be determined: 

“(a) In the case of a resident, by de- 
ducting from the value of the gross es- 
tate. 

“(2) An amount equal to the value of 
any property forming a part of the gross 
States of 
any persom who died within five years 
prior to the death of the decedent where 
such property can be identified as having 


| heen received by the decedent from such 


prior decedent by gift, bequest, devise, 
or inheritance * * * provided, that this 
deduction stall be alowed only where an 
estate tax winder this or any prior Act of 
was paid by or om behalf of 
of such prior decedent, and 
amount of the walue placed 


Congress 
the estate 
only in the 


for if her | 


unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any | 


by the Commissioner on such property 
in determining the value of the gross 
estate of such prior decedent, and only 
to the extent that the value of such prop- 
erty is included in the decedent’s gross 
estate and not deducted under para- 
graphs (1) or (3) of subdivision (a) of 
this section. * * *” 


Deaths Occurred 
Within Five Years 

Petitioners contend that the deduction 
of $120,267.54 claimed is allowable be- 
cause the deaths of John Parrott and 
his wife, Mary, were within five years 
of one another; that the estate of John 
Parrott, 2nd, paid the tax and the prop- 
erty on which same was paid passed to 
Edmund A. Parrott by will of his father, 
the said John Parrott, 2nd; that upon 
the death of Edmund A. Parrott, who 
was killed while in action in the Army 
of the United States, between the dates 
of the deaths of his father and mother, 
the same property became a part of the 
estate of his mother and was by Com- 
missioner again held liable for estate 
tax, it being exempt from such tax under 
the Federal estate tax law when Ed- 
mund A. Parrott died by reason of his 
having been killed in action while in 
service of the United States Army; and, 
that such property was therefore exempt 
from such tax as the property of his 
mother, Mary Emilie Parrott, when she 
died, because within five years of de- 
cedent’s death, the tax thereon had been 
paid when John Parrott, 2nd, her hus- 
band, died. 

Finally, it is contended that the prop- 
erty was received by Mary Emilie Par- 
rott from her husband, John Parrott, 
2nd, by inheritance, not “‘immediate” but 
“mediate,” through her son, Edmund A. 
Parrott, and that the requirements of 
section 403(a)(2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 are therefore met, it being the 
purpose of the law not to tax the trans- 
fer of the same property more than once 
within a period of five years. 


Construction of 1921 ‘Act 
And Not of 1918 in Question 


Counsel for petitioner quotes in his 
brief from the Report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the Revenue Act 
of 1918 to show the purpose of the pass- 
age of that act and the section thereof 
touching this subject, and if this Board 
were considering or construing that sec- 
tion of that act, it would be more dis- 
posed to agree with the contention of 
petitioners, but it is under the Act of 
1921 that this question arises and the 
Board must construe that act and not 
the 1918 Act. 

The provisions on the same subject in 
the two acts are not the same and it is 
not thought a proper construction of sec- 
tion 403(a)(2) of the 1921 Act hereto- 
fore quoted would authorize the deduc- 
tion claimed by petitioners. 

Section 403(a)(2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides: 

“An amount equal to the value at the 
time of the decedent’s death of any prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, which can 
be identified as having been received by 
the decedent as a share in the estate of 
any person who died within five years 
prior to the death of the decedent, or 
which can be identified as having been 
acquired by the decedent in exchange for 
property so received, if an estate tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1917 or under 
this act was collected from such estate, 
and if such property is included in the 
decedent's gross estate.” 

The same section, 403(a)(2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 has been quoted. 


Difference Apparent 
In Wording of Two Acts 


The difference in the wording of the 
two acts is apparent. 

The deduction allowed under the 1921 
Revenue Act is not simply (we quote the 
1918 Act) “an amount equal to the value 
at the time of the decedent’s death of 
any property, real, personal or mixed, 
which can be identified as having been 
received by the decedent as a share in 
the estate of any person who died within 
five years prior to the death of the de- 
cedent, or which can be identified as hav- 
ing been acquired by the decedent in ex- 
change for property so received, if an 
estate tax under the Revenue Act of 1917 
or under this Act (1918) was collected 
from such estate, and if such property 
is included in the decedent’s gross es- 
tate,” but such amount or value of prop- 
erty so deducted must be of property re- 
ceived by the decedent from such prior 
decedent by gift, bequest, devise or in- 
heritance, 


Tax Deduction Denied 
On Expense Incurred 
~ In Patent Litigation 


Board of Tax Appeals Rades 
That Sum Advanced: by 
Licensee Was Not Nec- 
essary Outlay. 


GRELCK CONDENSED BUTTERMILK Co., PE 
TITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE; Boarp or TAx APPEALS, 
No. 8691. 

It was held in this case that an 
amount advanced by a patent 
licensee toward payment of cost of 
patent litigation is: not deductible 
as an ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense in computing tax returns. 
Publication of the full text of the 
decision was begun in the issue of 
June 6. It coneludes as follows: 
Grelck received nb part of this amount, 

but for his services in the construction of 

the plants and equipment, the company 
by proper corporate act authorized and 
issued to him common stock of the par 
vaiue of $20,000, agreeing that his serv- 
ices as engineer and superintendent of 
construction were worth the amouniilct 

par of said stock. The three plants w 

entered upon the books of the company 

at a total capital cost of $48,200. 

Three manufacturing plants, with 
their equipment, upon completion, had 
cost $35,230. 

In February, 1919, the petition corpo- 
ration was organized under the laws of 
Delaware, with the -name of Grelck- 
Hovey Company, with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $30,000, divided into shares 
of a par value of $100 each. Some time 
in 1920 petitioner’s name was changed to 
Grelck Condensed Buttermilk Company, 
and is hereafter referred to as the peti- 
tioner. 

Petitioner Acquired Property. 

On February 5, 1919, the petitioner, 
by proper corporate action, entered into 
a contract with the Grelck-Hovey Com- 
pany of Nebraska to purchase from the 
latter company all of its property for the 
sum of $123,200, and to issue’ stock 
therefor as provided by the contract. In 
pursuance of this contract the petitioner 
acquired all of the property of the 
Grelck-Hovey Company of Nebraska, in- 
cluding equipment, machinery, and the 
plants at Duluth, Grand Forks, and Sieux 
Falls, and all its rights and licenses to 
manufacture condensed buttermilk and 
issued its stock in payment therefor in 
the amount of $123,200, and set us said 
assets on its books. 

Upon acquiring the plants and equip- 
ment the petitioner immediately began 
the production of condensed buttermilk? 
There was an immediate and large de- 
mand for this product and today th 
are several million pounds produc 
yearly. The petitioner company, how- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 

There is in this Case no dispute about 
the fact that Mary Emilie Parrott re- 
ceived the property owned by Edmund 
A. Parrott, but petitioners insist that she 
received it by “inheritance” from her 
husband, John Parrott, 2nd, it passing 
through her son, Edmund A. Parrott, to 
her; that the term “inheritance” is broad 
enough to bear such construction and 
that the 1921 Act does not say “immedi- 
ate” prior decedent. The wording of the 
Act of 1921 will not, in the opinion of 
the Board, warrant the construction 
sought to be placed upon it by petition- 
ers. Section 403(a)(2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 is unambiguous and the lan- 
guage thereof should be given its nat- 
ural meaning. 

The Act of 1918 refers broadly to “any 
property, real, personal or mixed, which 
can be identified as having been received 
by the decedent as a share in the estate 
of any person who died within five 
years.” 

Apparently it does not matter under 
the 1918 Act how the property is re- 
ceived by the decedent, nor from whom 
—nothing is said as to “inheritance” nor 
to receiving it from the “prior decedent” 
but if the decedent had a “share in the 
estate of any person who died - within 
five years prior to the death of the de- 
cedent” and an estate tax had been paid 
on same within five years and such prop- 
erty is included in the decedent’s gross * 
estate, deduction as to same would be 
allowed. 


Estate Not Again 


Entitled to Exemption 

The Act of 1921 uses the terms, “re- 
ceived by the decedent from such prior 
decedent (not decedents) by gift, bee 
quest, devise or inheritance,” the pure 
pose evidently being to allow a deduc- 
tion only on the amount or value of the 
prior decedent’s estate when the tax had 
been already once paid and when such 
value was included in the decedent’s 
gross estate. 

We think under the 1921 Act it was 
intended to let only one transfer of an 
estate escape the tax and that was the 
estat: of the “prior decedent” when in- 
clued in the decedent’s gross estate and 
om which the tax had been previously 

1 and the estate or property was ac- 

ivred by the decedent from the prior 
decedent by gift, bequest, devise or ine 
heritance. 

The Edmund A. Parrott estate paid no 
tax, being exempt because of his army 
service and death as stated. His mother 
acquired his estate or interest by inherit- 
ance from him and not by inheritance 
from his father, John Parrott, 2nd, as 
insisted by petitioners. The “prior de- 
cedent” was Edmund A. Parrott.. The 
said estate or its value as the property 
of the estate of Mary Emilie Parrott ig 
not again entitled to exemption. 

The Board is of the opinion therefore 
that the result reached by Commissioner 
was correct and his action in disallowing 
the deductions claimed is accordingly af. 
firmed, 


spondent. 
May 27, 1927, 
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Deduction in Tax 


. Refused for Outlay 


~ Made in Patent Suit 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 


That Money Advanced Was 
Not Necessary Busi- 
ness Expense. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


‘“ever, did not prosper due to the fact 


¥ 


‘license agreement. 


that creameries which produced their 
own raw buttermilk without cost began 
generally to infringe upon the patent 
rights or to produce a similar product 
by processes sufficiently modified to es- 
cape infringement. 

The petitioner, however, prior to 
August, 1923, acquired three other manu- 
facturing plants, and, on August 1, 1923, 
was the owner of six plants for the pro- 
duction of condensed buttermilk. 

Produces Another Invention. 

Prior to July, 1918, Grelck produced 
another related invention, for which, in 
July, 1918, he secured a patent, and 
prior to August 1, 1923, the ownership 
of the two patents herein referred to 
passed to another corporation known as 
the Grelck-Hovey Patent Company. 

On August 1, 1923, the last-named 
company granted to A. P. Hunt, of Chi- 
cago, IIl., license to manufacture and sell 
products specified in each of said patents 
for the period of one year and renew- 
able from year to year during the life 
of said patents. The license granted 
to Hunt was unlimited and exclusive ex- 
cept as to the rights owned by and to 
be exercised by the petitioner at its then- 
existing six plants or other plants which 
might thereafter be substituted therefor, 
at no time exceeding six in number, and 
éxcept that the licenser retained the right 
to manufacture the products described 
in patent No. 1272085 at any place in the 
United States. In consideration of this 
license Hunt agreed to pay to the licenser 
the sum of $30,000 per year so long as 
the license continued in force. Under 
his license, Hunt has the right to and 
does operate many plants, and has 
granted many sublicenses, 

During the year “1919, while suits for 
the infringement of one patent were in 
progress the petitioner advanced the sum 
of $500 toward defraying the cost of 
patent litigation. This amount it charged 
to expense, although it expected that 
the amount would be repaid to it and in 
1924 it received such repayment. 

Opinion is Handed Down. 

Opinion by Trussell: The petitioner 
corporation, being the successor to and 
being controlled by the same stockhold- 
ers as its predecessor the Grelck-Hovey 
Company of Nebraska, and having taken 
over its predecessor’s assets for stock, 
¢an not, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 326 and 331 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, claim a larger invested capital 
on account of such assets than could 
have been claimed by the predecessor 
corporation. 

Concerning the matter of capital value 
of the license for the use of a patent 
‘acquired by the petitioner, the record 
contains evidence of value which falls 
into two classes, (1) the judgment of the 
men who produced patents and who were 
the owners of the corporation acquiring 
the license, and (2) the facts relating 
to a subsequent license agreement re- 
specting the same patent. Neither of 
these classes of evidence can be rejected 
as having no probative value. Men hav- 
ing produced a patent and dealing with 
a corporation of which they are the own- 
ers may, not unnaturally, have enter- 
tained a too high opinion of its value, 
but in the transaction of a later license 
agreement respecting the same patent 
these same men were dealing with 
strangers to the property and with men 
who were about to pay cash for the 
rights acquired under a license agree- 
ment. 

Determines Patent Value. 

In 1923, when the basic patent still 
had approximately only 11 years to run 
and the subsequent related patent had 
approximately 12 years of life, Hunt 
undertook to pay $30,000 per year for 
the rights which he acquired under his 
Applying well known 
formulae of reducing future payments to 
present value, it may be found that theh 
eapital value of the license agreement 
acquired by Hunt was approximately 
$200,000. And, while this agreement 
cove¥gg not only the basic paterit in 
which the petitioner has an interest but 
also a later related patent, we believe 
the valuation here suggested for the Hunt 
license can be taken as furnishing the 
basis for estimating the value of the li- 
cense obtained by the petitioner at an 
earlier date. And, considering all the 
facts disclosed by the record, especially 
the fact that when the petitioner ob- 
tained its rights the same were un- 
limited, although not exclusive, and that 
such rights had a period of more than 
15 years of the remaining life of the 
patent, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that the license rights acquired by the 
petitioner and paid for by the insurance 
of stock had a value on June, 28, 1917, 
of $30,000, and that the petitioner is 


‘entitled to have the same included in its 


invested capital at that value, subject 
to statutory limitations, and to the right 
to an annual deduction for the exhaustion 
of that capital value over the remaining 
life of the patent. 

Concerning the property and plant ac- 
quired by the petitioner, it appears that 
said property cost the predecessor cor- 
poration $28,200 in cash disbursements 
plus the value of the services of Grelck 


rendered in connection with the construc- 


tion and equipment of the three plants 
originally built. It appears from the 
record that these plants were constructed 
under the personal supervision of Grelek 
as an expert in the line of business to 
Which the plants were to be dedicated; 
that in such construction the predecessor 
corporation by reason of the employment 


¥ Grelck, saved construction costs equiv- 


lent to acontractor’s profit, whick ordi- 
narily is_not less than 15 per cent of 
the cash‘cost of the construction. It also 
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Suez Canal Traffic in 1926 Represents 
Highest Tonnage, Except During 1925 


Total of 36,134,000 Gross Tons Passed Through Dur- 
ing Year; Number of Ships Given as 4,980. 


Suez canal traffic last year represented 
the highest tonnage total in history, with 
the exception of 1925 which it closely 
approximated, the American Consul at 
Port Said, J. L. Bouchal, states in a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce and made public on June 6. 


The full text of the report: 


The volume of tonnage passing through 
the Suez Canal in 1926 exceeded the ton- 
nage of any previous year except 1923, 
which was the most prosperous year in 
the history of the canal. 


Gross tonnage passing through the 
canal in 1926 totaled 36,134,000 tons as 
compared with 36,910,000 in 1925 and 
34,652,000 in 1924, The number of ships 
traversing the canal in 1926 totaled 4,980 
on which tolls of 188,051,000 gold francs 








($36,293,843) were paid. In 1925 a total 
of 5,337 ships passed through the canal 
and tolls on those passages amounted to 


189,428,151. In 1924 the number of ships | 
was 5,122 and the tolls totaled 182,571,- | 


582. 
The average tonnage of vessels which 
transited the Suez Canal in 1926 was the 


largest ever recorded, the consul states. | 


In gross tonnage, the average was 7,256 


tons as against 6,916 tons in 1925; the | 


average net tonnage was 5,233 tons as 
against 5,014 tons in 1925. The average 
net tonnage of ships using the canal has 
increased from 3,773 tons in 1912 to 3,- 
939 tons in 1918, to 4,902 tons in 1924, to 
5,014 tons in 1925 and 5,233 tons last 
years. The average size of American 
ships transiting the canal in 1926 was 
6,117 tons. 


Sales of Cotton Cloth | Output of Petroleum 


To Philippines Drop 


Decreased Imports From the 
United States Balanced 
by Gain in Exports. 


American 
Islands during the first quarter of this 
year was marked by steadiness, says a 
statement just issued by the Division of 
Regional Information, Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the first three months of 1927, 
the combined export and import trade 
of the United States with the Philippine 
Islands amounted to $41,388,000, a gain 
of less than one-half of 1 per cent, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1926. 

A sharp decline in the amount of 
American cotton cloth sold to the Phil- 
ippines, accompanied by lower prices, 
served to more than counter balance con- 
siderable gains in sales of other staples, 
and resulted in a reduction of the total 
exports from $16,357,000 to $14,780,000, 
a loss of $1,577,000, or 9. 5 per cent. ‘ 

Imports from the Philippines, however, 
were more active during the quarter and 
totaled $26,602,000, an increase of $1,660,- 
000 as compared with the total o $24,- 
942,000 imported in the first three months 
of 1926. 

Notwithstanding this export decline, 
however, the United States sold the 
Philippines $1,484,000 worth of cotton 
cloth, $1,476,000 of iron and steel manv- 
factures, $1,560,000 of general machinery, 
1,162 automobiles and trucks and 142,000 
barrels of fiour. Additional shipments 
to the islands included 4,268,000 pounds 
of canned provisions, and 51,620 rubber 
tires, tubes and casings. 

A decline of 39 per cent in the value 
of Manila hemp imported from the Phil- 
ippines into the United States was more 
than offset by an increase of 67 per, cent 
in the value of the purchases of sugar 
during the period under survey. 


Insulator Varieties 


To Be Reduced by 62 


Decision Applies to Production 
Schedule of One-Piece 
Porcelain Type. 


Decision to discontinue 62 varieties of 
one-piece porcelain insulators from the 
present production schedule of 272 was 
yeached on June 3 at a conference held 
under the auspices of the National Com- 
mittee on Metals Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
has just announced. Twenty-three will 
be dropped October 1 and the remaining 
39 varieties will be dropped gradually. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Elimination 


of 62 varieties of one- 


trade with the Philippine | 





piece porcelain insulators from the pres- | 
ent production schedule of 272 was rec- 


ommended on June 3 at a meeting of all 
interests held under the auspices of the 
National Committee on Metals Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce. 

Twenty-three of the varieties recom- 
mended to be discontinued will be dropped 
from the production schedule effective 
October 1, 1927. The remaining 39 will 
be deleted gradually. 

Strict adherence to the recommended 
schedule will result in a saving of ap- 
proximately $400,000 annually in the 
opinion of the conferees. 


saved architect’s fees for plans and su- 
perintendence, which for properties of 
the size and cost of the properties here 
under consideration may have been equal 
to not less than 10 per cent of cash dis- 
bursed in the erection of said plants. A 
contractor’s profit at the rate of 15 per 
cent would have amounted to $4,230 and 
an architect’s fees at 10 per cent would 
have been $2.820. It appears that it is 
for these thing's that the predecessor cor- 
poration issueg $20,000 of its common 
capital stock. We are, therefore, of the 
opinion that these buildings and equip- 
ment should be included in invested cap- 
ital at a total of $35,250, and that the 
petitioner may claim an annual exhaus- 
tion deducti@m upon that cost. 

The $500 paid by petitioner in 1919 
was advanced to the owner: of the patent 
here in question to help defray litigation 
expenses. We regard this as in thc na- 
ture of a loan and, in view of the fact 
that it was later repaid, we are of the 
opinion that it should not have been al- 
lowed as an expense deduction in the 
year 1919. 

The deficiency may be determined in 
accordance with the foregoing findings 
of fact and opinion upon 15 days’ notice 
pursuant to Rule 50, and judgment will 
be entered in due course, 

May 25, 1927, 


Declines in Texas 


Continued Incraase in Vol- 
ume Noted 3: Tenth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 


Petroleum ouput in the Tenth Fed- ;¢ 


eral Reserve District continued in in- 
creased volume, whereas the output in 
Texas showed a decline, according to 
the June 1 reports of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Kansas City and of Dallas. 

The full text of the report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City on pe- 
troleum follows: 

“Production of crude oil at wells in 
this district continued during April very 
close to the March level, which was the 
highest of record, and in excess of re- 
finery requirements. The output for the 
30-day month, reported by the American 
Petroleum Institute, was a daily average 
of 913,566 barrels, compared with a daily 
average of 913,700 barrels for the 31 
days of March, officially reported by the 
United States Geological Survey. Since 
the Institute’s reports usually are a few 
hundred barrels below the later and more 
complete reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey it was regarded as highly probable 
the final reports would show an April 
daily average fully up to that of March. 
The output for the first four months 
of 1927, approximating 105,169,000 bar- 
rels, was 26,693,000 barrels, or 34 per 
cent, greater than that for the corres- 
ponding months in 1926. The reports for 
the six producing States, which follow, 
show the gross production for the 30 
days of April compared with the record 
for the 31 days of: March, 1927, and the 
30 days of April, 1926: 

Monthly Production 

*Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1927 1927 1926 
Okla. ..21,712,000 22,558,000 14,492,000 
Kans. .. 3,462,000 3,590,000 3,376,000 
Wyo. .. 1,816,000 1,793,000 2,153,000 
Colo. ... 264,000 243,000 185,000 
Ds Ro 6 158,000 141,000 115,000 

Total. .27,407,000 28,325,000 20,321,000 

*Estimated American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 

“Reports covering field operations dur- 
ing the month reflected but small results 
from efforts to curtail production. In 
fact April completions were the largest 
in number since last October. However, 
the number of rigs and wells drilling at 
the close of the month was 6.9 per cent 
less than one month earlier and 7.7 per 
cent less than at the corresponding date 
last year. Reports in detail for five 
States follow: 

/ Wells 
Comp. 

458 

154 

31 

9 


Bbls. Daily 
New Prod. 
147,248 
13,832 
18,978 
2.700 

140 

182,898 


Okla. 
Kans. 
Wyo. 
Colo. ‘eaeboeen:e 
Pe ccc h es erem 7 
April, 1927 ..sccs. ‘GB9 
March, 1927....... 594 184,404 
April, 1926 742 139,661 

“Fifty-eight refineries in operation on 
May 1 reported daily runs of crude oil 
to stills totaling 259,935 barrels. This 
compares with 251,075 barrels daily 
runs to stills of 57 refineries in operation 
on April 1, and 250,745 barrels daily 
runs to the stills of 66 refineries in op- 
eration on May 1, 1926.” 

The full text of the report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas follows: 

For the fourth consecutive month the 
daily average production of crude oil in 
the Eleventh Federal Reserve District 
showed a decline from the | previous 
month. Total production during April 
amounted to 19,871,810 barrels of crude 
oil as compared to 20,954,935 barrels in 
March, representing a decline of 18,572 
barrels in daily average output. Drilling 
operations increased in April, as in 
March, and failed to show the let up that 
might have been expected following the 
lowering of crude oil prices. Of the 905 
completions in April, 551 were producers 
of oil yielding 203,256 barrels of new 
production and 46 were gas wells. This 
compares to 740 completions in March 
of which 467 were oil producers netting 
109,942 barrels of flush production and 
23 were gas wells. An unusually large 
number of wildcat wells were completed 
during the month. 

Daily average production of crude oil 
in Texas fields declined from 624,153 bar- 
rels in March to 610,833 barrels in April, 
all major fields sharing in the decline 
with the exception of the Central-West 
Texas area. The Church and Fields area 
in Crane County contributed a large 
amount of new production for the West 
Texas district in April. While total pro- 
duction in North Texas reflected a fur- 
ther decline during the month, field work 
became more active with the appearance 
of favorable weather. Despite the flood 
conditions the daily average output of 
crude oil in North Louisiana showed only 
a slight decline amounting to 51,560 bar- 
rels in April as against 51,812 barvels 
in March, . 


ee 


{ 





Customs Decisions 


Conspiracy in Trade 
Alleged Against Two 


Cereal Associations 


Milling Group in Washington | 


and Oregon Accused 
of Agreements to 
Fix Prcies. 


The Federal Trude Commission 
has just made public a “complaint it 
issued on September 9, 1925, charg- 
ing the Washington Cereal Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Cereal & Feed As- 
sociation, and the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Company with conspiracy to 
suppress competition. The first part 
of the full text of ithe complaint was 
printed in the issve of June 6. It 
concludes as follows: 

(f) The secretary of each association 
supplies to the secretary of the other 
association copies of said lists of said 
prices, discounts, terms and conditions, 


in order that the secretary of the recipi- | 


ent association may, and he does, supply 
copies of such lists to each member of 
the recipient association. 

Prices Said to Be Accepted. 

(g) The members of each association 
agree to, and do, when selling aforesaid 
products in the territory normally and 
habitually supplied by the members of 
the other association, abide by and ob- 
serve the prices, discounts, terms and 
conditions of such other association in 
force in and applying to such territory. 

(h) The members of each association 
report to their secretary and to each 
other departures from and infractions of 
such uniform prices, discounts, terms 
and/or conditions, and thereupon, 
through action by their respective sec- 
retary, by meetings of the respective as- 
sociations and otherwise, seek to and do 
prevail upon the members so offending 
to cease from such departures and in- 
fractions, and in future to adhere to such 
uniform prices, discounts, terms, and/or 
conditions. 


Holding of Meetings Charged. 

II. Respondent associations and their 
members all cooperating together and 
acting in concert: 

(i) Hold joint meetings of the asso- 
ciations for the purpose of agreeing upon 
and fixing, and at such meetings do agree 


upon and fix uniform prices, price levels, | 


discounts and terms and conditions of 
sale, distribution and delivery, hérein- 
after denominated joint price agreement, 
of said products throughout the territory 
served in the aggregate by the members 
of both respondent associations, and 
abide by and adhere~to said uniform 
prices, price levels, discounts, terms and 
conditions. 

(j) Through the joint action of the 
secretaries of respondent associations 
and joint committes thereof, make and 
issue to each member of each associa- 
tion Msts of such uniform prices, price 
levels and discounts, terms and condi- 
tions, which all said members make use 
of by carrying out, abiding by, and ad- 
hering to said joint price agreement. 

(k) Through the exchange of associa- 
tion price lists referred to in Specifica- 
tions (f) hereof; through correspondence 
between the secretaries of respondent as- 
sociation and through correspondence 
between members of each association 
with members of the other, respondents 
keep each other advised of changes in, 
departure from, or revisions of the 
prices, discounts, terms and conditions 
of each association, referred to in Spec- 
ification (f) hereof, in order that each 
association may revise its prices, dis- 
counts, terms and conditions to corres- 
pond to such departures, changes and 
revisions; and through the same means 
and methods. 


Activities Checked Up. 
1) Report to and keep all the mem- 
bers advised of departures from and in- 


fractions of said joint price agreement, | 


and thereupon through the joint and sev- 
eral action of respondent association 
and their members, bring pressure upon 
the members so offending to refrain from 
such departures and infractions and to 
adhere and abide by said joint 
agreement in the future. 

(m) From time to time through joint 
metings of said associations and other- 
wise, revise said joint price agreement, 
but in such manner that same remains 
uniform in its provisions. 

Respondent Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Company ... cooperated with and aided 
and abetted respondent associations and 
respondent members of said associations, 
in carrying out and making effective 
aforesaid conspiracy and combination, 
and still is a party to and engages in, 
cooperates, aids and abets said other 
respondents in said conspiracy and com- 
bination. 


Acts Called Mlegal. 


The effect and result of said combina- | 


tion and conspiracy and the acts and 


things done by respondents to carry out | 


and effectuate the same, all as herein- 


above set out, has been and now is to | 


suppress competition in the sale and dis- 
tribution of flour and other cereals, and 
feeds and feedstufis for cattle and poul- 
try in the States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and elsewhere; to hinder and ob- 
struct the free flow of said products in 
the channels of interstate trade, and to 
deny to dealers in and consumers of 
said products in aforesaid States those 
advantages in price and otherwise which 
they would obtain under conditions of 
normal and unobstructed competition 
and in the absence of above alleged acts 
and practices of respondents. Where- 
fore, said acts and practices of respond- 


Tic, and constitute unfair methods of 
competition in commerce within the in- 
tent and meaning of Section 5 of an Act 
of Congress entitled “An Act to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other 


4 purposes,” approved September 26, 1914. 


' United States. 








Canal Traffic 


Value of Production of Raw Furs in Canada 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Declines Progressively for Four Seasons 


Output of Nearly $15,000,000 in 1925-26 Is Half Mil- 
lion Dollars Below Total for 1924-25. 


The $15,000,000 raw fur output of 1 761,567, the vaiue of the 1922-1923 pro- 
| duction. 


Canada, last season, represented a con- 

siderable decline from preceding seasons, 

according: to a report received in the De- 

partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 

can Consul at Montreal, Harry M. Lakin. 
The full text follows: 


According to the preliminary report 


| issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


tics at Ottawa, the raw fur production 
of Canada for the season of 1925-26 was 
valued at $14,905,588, which represents 
a decrease as compared with 1924-25 of 
slightly more than one-half of a million 
dollars. The total number of pelts taken 


was 3,683,068. 


The value of the raw fur production 
in Canada has decreased progressively 
during the past four seasons from $16,- 


Decisions of 
United States Court 
of 


Customs Appeals 
Monday, June 6, 1927. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges James 
F. Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. . 

The following decisions were handed 
down: 

No. 2835. United States v. Bernard, 
Judae & Co. Tooth brushes. Petition 
of appellee for rehearing denied. 

No. 2887. Birn & Wachenheim v. 
Opinion by Hatfield, As- 
sociate Judge. Thin white sheets made 
rom wood pulp, pasted onto a sheet of 
glassine paper, assessed by the collector 
at 6 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent, was held by the United States 
Customs Court to be dutiable at 35 per 
cent as a manufacture in chief value 
of paper. Appellant now claims here 
that it is properly dutiable at 25 per 
cent as a manufacture of pulp. The 
judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 

No. 2886. T. D. Downing & Company 
et al. v. United States. Opinion by 
Bland, Associate Judge. This appeal in- 
volves two reappraisement cases in 
which the United States Customs Court 
affirmed the decisions of the single gen- 
eral appraiser who added a, Japanese 
home consumption tax to the dutiable 
value of the merchandise, colored cotton 
crepe. The judgment of the lower 
court is reversed and the cause re- 
manded, with instructions to it to state 
its findings, together with the facts 
upon which such findings are based. 

No. 2879. L. Alfano & Co. et al. v. 
United States. Opinion by Barber, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Figured cotton cloth, Jac- 
quard woven was assessed at 45 per 
cent as Jacquard ‘woven upholstery 
cloths. The ipmorters protested that it 
was properly dutiable as cotton cloth 


The Province of Ontario has always 
maintained its rank of first place in the 
value of the raw fur production in Can- 
ada, followed very closely by Quebec 
which has held second place. 
production in the season of 1925-26 was 


valued at $3,429,201, while that of Que- | 


bee amounted to $2,150,311. 
In the 1925-26 season 


| ver at $2,208,855 ranked second; mink, 








at the average number of yarns per | 


pound, with additional duty if woven 
with Jacquard attachments. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the 
protest of the importers and their 
judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2890. United States v. M. Kawa- 
hara. Opinion by Barber, Associate 
Judge. Tar flour was assessed at 35 
per cent as prepared vegetables. The 
importer protested that it was properly 
dutiable at 20 per cent as a nonenume- 
rated manufactured article. The United 
States Customs Court sustained the pro- 
test of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. ' 

No. 2866. Pacific Guano & Fertilizer 
Co., et al. v. United States. Opinion by 
Smith, Associate Judge. Ground tankage 
imported from Argentina was assessed 
at 20 per cent as a nonenumerated 
manutactured article. The importers 
protested that it was properly free of 


| duty as a substance chiefly used for fer- 
| tilizer. 


The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest of the importers 
and their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 2858. O’Connor-Harrison & Co.. et 
al. v. United States. Opinion by Smith, 
Associate Judge. This case was first 
decided on May 7 last and the Court 
sua sponte granted a rehearing. Braids 


| and cords made of sea grass were as- 
price 


sessed at 35 per cent as manufactures 
of vegetable fiber. The United States 
Customs Court held that the braids were 
dutiable at 25 per cent as manufactures 
of grass, and that the cords were dutiable 
at 15 per cent as nonenumerated manu- 
factured articles. The judgment of the 
lower Court is affirmed although it is 
held here that the braids should have 
also been dutiable at 15 per cent as non- 
enumerated manufactured articles, but 
the importers did not so claim in their 
protest. 

No. 2919. United States v.' Lamport 
Export Co. Bead necklaces—amber 
beads. Upon agreement. of counsel this 
appeal was continued until the October 
Term, 1927. 

No. 2743. United States v. J. Parry, 

No. 2792. United States v. Interna- 
tional Forwarding Co., 

No. 2797. United States v. Koons, Wil- 
son & Co., et al., and 

No. 2912. United States v. Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. Soccer shoes. 

Dismissed upon motion of appellants. 

No. 2973. United States v. New Yamato 
Trading Co. Brass candlesticks. 

No. 2870. H. N. Hill & Co. vy. United 
States. Perforated bricks, and 

No. 2930. John B. Ellison & Son v. 
United States. Buckskin leather. 


Army Waste Materials 


Are Soid for $568,755 


A total of $568,754.68, proceeds from 


| sales of waste materials, has been turned 
ents are all to the prejudice of the pub- | 


over to the Treasury in actual cash by 
the Department of War, has just been 
announced, 

This amount, according to figures 
compiled by the office of the Quar- 
termaster General, accrued from the 
sale of materials from June 30, 1926, 
to March 31, 1927, 


third at $2,024,710; red fox, fourth, at 
$1,263,666; white fox was value at $1,- 
091,104. The highest average value for 
a pelt was attained by silver fox at 
$77.36 second, blue fox at $50 average 
value, while fisher ranked third with an 
average value of $37.27 per pelt. 


Reports 491 Ships 


Last Year, Governor 
Walker Announces. 


A total of 471 commercial 
transited the Panama Canal 


vessels 
in 


to a radiogram just received from the 


Governor of the Panama Canal, M. L. | 


Walker, by the Department of War. 


Of the total number of transits 471 | 
were commercial vessels, which paid tolls | 


aggregating $2,066,070.73 and the re- 

The full 
statement, based on the radio message 
from Governor Walker, follows: 


The following radiogram has been re- 


; i 
ceived from the Governor of the Panama 


Canal: 

“Traffic May 471 commercial vessels 
tolls $2,066,070.73; also 20 launches tolls 
$138.53.” 

There is given below a table showing 
the number of commercial vessels transit- 
ing the canal during the past six months 


in comparison with the same months a | 
| weeks was taken by a Toledo producer 


| when the General Motors Corporation 


year ago: 

Number of 
Vessels. 
1926. 1925. 

458 462 
(1927) (1926) 
. 443 479 

424 
506 
425 
470 


December 


Cs 
February 
March 


2,781 2,766 
Tolls Collected. 
1926, 1925. 
$1,996,036 $2,111,896 
(1927) (1926) 
1,984,760 2,103,368 
1,994,860 
2,217,913 
2,065,206 
2,066,070 


December 


January: 

February ..;... 
‘ere 
OEE, ce 66 os 
NNN ices ewras 6.0% 


2,206,212 
1,917,457 
2,056,967 


Total ....... $12,324,849 


Duty Protest Upheld 


Customs Court Also Fixes Levy 
on Straw Bags and Soap 
Powder. 


worth Company was adjudged success- 
ful in a claim before the United States 
Customs Court involving the tariff status 
of certain imported pencil sharpeners. 


These articles were assessed at 40 cents | 


per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 33 as being composed 
in chief value of galalith. 

The court finds that they were com- 


posed in chief value of synthetic phenolic | 


resin and should have been taxed at but 
30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1441 of the existing tariff law. (Protests 
Nos. 203226-G-46854-26, etc.) 
Duty Fixed On Straw. 

Imported bags, composed of straw, 
used by women for carrying purposes, 
were the subject of a customs contro- 
versy that has just been determined by 
the Court here in favor of Samstag & 
Hilder Brothers. These bags were sub- 


jected to duty at the rate of 45 per cent | 


ad valorem under paragraph 409 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. 

Judge McClelland fixes duty at 20 per 
cent under paragraph 1459. (Protest 
No. 2140500-G-24066-25.) 

Protest Sustajhed On Soap’ Powder. 

Sustaining a protest of Richard & Con- 
stance, the Customs Court finds that cer- 
tain imported soap powder, returned for 


duty as soap for toilet use and taxed | 


with duty at the rate of 30 per cent ad 


should have been assessed at but 15 per 
cent ad valorem, under another provi- 
sion in said paragraph 82. (Protest No. 
214805-G-26015-26.) 


Silver Imports by India 


Are Doubled for Week | 


Increased imports of silver into India 
in the week ended May 28 are reported 
by the Assistant Trade Commission at 
Bombay, W. G. Patterson, in a cable to 
the Department of Commerce just made 
public. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Silver imports into India during the 
week ended May 28 amounted to 2,741,- 
000 ounces as compared with 1,356,000 
ounces during the preceding week, The 
sources of the most recently announced 
amporis were; New York, 1,241,000 





Ontario’s | 


muskrat was | 


first in order of value, $3,014,175; bea- | serve District became more pronounced 


May, | 
paying tolls of $2,066,209.26, according | 





1,835,226 | 


$12,231,128 | 





| showed 


| tons compared 





| 35 per cent ad valorem. 
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Trade Practices 


‘Production and Sale 


Of Iron. and Steel 


Declines in May 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying De- 
velops, With Shopping 
by Consumers for 
Low Prices. 


Hand-to-mouth buying in the iron and 
steel markets of the Fourth Federal Re- 


toward the end of May, according to a 
statement released June 5 by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Production 
and sales durine the past month were re- 
ported downward. | @ | 

The full text of the statement of the 
Cleveland bank follows: 

May was an irregular month ‘in iron 
and steel, with the tendency downward 
in sales and production and some soft 


| spots developing in the price structure. 


Used Canal in May | 


Tolls Collected Greater Than | 


While the showing was poorer than 
that of April it compared favorably with 
last May. For some years, the second 
quarter has brought a decline, and the 
same is true this year. 

Support for the markets in May came 
chiefly from the railroads and the auto- 
motive industry. Freight car orders in 
May were the heaviest since January and 


brought car buying for the year to date 


to a parity with 1926. 

Curtailed production of two important 
makers of low-priced cars was prac- 
tically neutralized by the godd schedules 
of other makers. Truck and bus produc- 
tion was outstripping last year. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 

Toward the close of May the hand-to- 


| mouth buying tendencies became even 
maining 20 launches with tolls of $138.53. | 


text of the Department’s | 
| tion. 


more pronounced and it became evident 
that sales did not quite parallel consump- 
Consumers are operating on as 
narrowing margins of stocks as at any 
time in their history. 

“Shopping” for low prices also was 
more evident last month. Price vari- 
ations between selling districts became 
wider. Demand for various steel lines 
also was spotty, and while bookings of 
structural steel at Pittsburgh exceeded 
April by one-third, they dropped ma- 
terially at Cleveland. 

The largest pig iron tonnage in many 


supplemented its last half year com- 
mitments; it is understood that 75,000 
tons were placed. 

With the general run of melters, in- 
terest in third quarter iron has not de- 
veloped. A 50-cent reduction has brought 
foundry and malleable iron down to 
$19.50, delivered Cleveland. Basic and 
Bessemer iron in the Mahoning Valley 
has dropped to $18 and $19, respectively. 

The bituminous “coal strike thus far 
has had very little effect, as pig iron 


| consumers evidence no apprehension con- 


cerning supplies or price. 
Coke Production Curtailed. 

Beehive coke production in the Con- 
nellsville district has been sharply cur- 
tailed, giving the market more stability. 
Progressive weakness brought the spot 
furnace market down to $2.75 and foun- 
dry to $3.75. 

After many weeks of price cutting, 
independent sheet-makers in the Mahon- 
ing Valley in mid-May went on a basis 
of $2.25 (Pittsburgh) for blue annealed, 


ae | $3 (Pittsburgh) for black, $3.85 (Pitts- 
On Pencil Sharpeners | 


burgh) for galvanized and $4.25 (Pitts- 
burgh) for full-finished. Second quarter 
requirements were covered at the old 
prices, in some cases $6 per ton lower 
than the new levels. . 

Cold rolled strip manufacturers have 


| adopted quantity differentials, the effect 


being to make the market $3 (Pitts- 


ete eae | burgh) on 18 tons or more and $3 to 
New York, June 6.—The F. W. Wool- | 


$3.25 (Pittsburgh) on small business. 
Weakness in steel bars, plates and 
shapes brought the tonnage price down 


! to $1.85 (Pittsburgh), with $1.90 (Pitts- 


burgh) still governing on small lots. 

Statistically, April was a good month. 
Steel ingot production, at 4,129,952 gross 
tons, set a new high mark for April; it 
a recession from the all-time 
high of 4,554,926 tons in March. 

In the first four months of 1927, steel 
ingot production has totaled 16,262,161 
tons, or less than 112 per cent under the 
same period of 1926, the record year. 
April pig iron output was 3,413,431 gross 
with 3,482,107 tons in 
March and 3,438,805 tons last April. 

As May opened, 22 blast furnaces were 
active. 


Protection of Knit Goods 
Sought in Australia 


Manufacturers of knitted underwear 


| have applied to the Australian Tariff 


Board for an increase in. duties on 


| knitted cotton piece goods in tubular 
| form, or otherwise, except on those for 


covering frozen meats and dairy produce, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Sydney, E. C. Squire. 

The applicants asked for a general 


valorem under paragraph 82, Act of 1922, | duty of 6 shillings pes S00Rk eee 


cent ad valorem, whichever rate returns 
the higher duty, with the British prefer. 
ential rate of 5 shillings per pound or 
The present 
general rate is 35 per cent ad valorem 


| and the British preferential rate 20 per 
| cent ad valorem. 


ounces; London, 1,500,000 ounces. 
Currency in reserve in India on May 
22 amounted to 946,700,000‘ rupees in 
silver coins (the value of the rupee is 
about $.38626), which represents an in- 
crease of 1,100,000 rupees as compared 
with the total on May 15. Bullion in ree 
serve remained unchanged from the total 
of 88,600,000 rupees on May 15. Silver 
stocks on May 27 were estimated at 
3,000 bars, a decrease of 1,300 bars as 
compared with the total on May 20. | 
The Indian silver market was active 
and io offtake remained unchanged dure 
ing the week ended May 28, ; 


» 





P Supreme Court Dismisses Action 
Against, International Harvester Co. 


Anti-Trust ‘Laws 


a 


Competiti ive Conditions in Risener Machin- 
ery Trade Are Found to Have 
Been Restored. 


Tue UNitep STATES OF AMERICA, APPEL- 
LANT, Y. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Co., INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 
or AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL FLAx 
Twine Go., No. 254; SUPREME CourRT 
or THE UNITED STATES. 

A consent decree had been entered 
against the International Harvester 
Company. The purpose of that decree 
was to establish competitive conditions 
in interstate trade in. harvesting ma- 
chinery. Competitive conditions wer es- 
tablished in compliance with that decree 
by the action of the company. A sup- 
plemental petition, alleging the in- 
adequacy of the decree to achieve its 
purpose, was filed. The court found that 
competitive conditions in the trade had 
been restored and that a situation in 
harmony with the law existed. Accord- 
ingly, this petition was dismissed. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District Court of Minnesota. 

Mr. Justice Sanford delivered 
opinion of the court. The full 
follows: 

This is a direct appeal, 


the 
text 


under 


the Jurisdictional Act of 1925, from a 
final decree of the District 


specially constituted under the Expedit- 


ing Act and composed of three Circuit 
Judges—dismissing a supplemental pe- 


tition of the United States to obtain 
further relief in addition to that granted 
by an earlicr decree in the same case. 
In the original petition, which was filed 
in 1912, the United States alleged that 
the International Harvester Company— 
hereinafter referred to as the Interna- 
tional Company—and other defendants 


were engaged in a combination restrain- | 


ing interstate trade and commerce in har- 


vesting machines and other agricultural | 


implements and monopolizing such trade 
in violation of the Anti-Trust Act; 


the International Company had _ been 


formed by certain of the other defendants | 
with a capital stock of $120,- | 


in 1902, 
000,000, for the purpose of combining 
five separate companies then manufac- 
turing and selling harvesting machinery, 
whose aggregate output exczeded 85 per 
cent of such machinery produced and 
sold in the United States. 


companies, restraining and ménopolizing 


the interstate trade in such machinery, | 
RS aos as , 
th | Jurisdiction and power to carry into ef- 
| fect the provisions of the decrees herei 
pursuance of such purpose the Interna- | . s herein 


monopoly 
that 


and promoting a similar 
other agricultural implements; 


tional Company acquired in 1902 the en- 
tire property and business of these five 
companies; that it therafter acquired 
the property and business of various 


competitors and the control of steel, coal | 


and other subsidiary companies, added 
all other classes of agricultural imple- 
ments to its lines, Used various unfair 
trade methods and practices to destroy 
its competitors, closed the opportunities 
for new competitors in all lines of agri- 
cultural implements, 
price of harvesting machinery; and that 


jit was.then producing at least 90 per | 


cent of the grain binders and 75 per 
cent of the mowers produced and sold 
in the Wnited States, and over 30 per 
cent of all agricultural implements other 
than harvesting machinery. 
Dissolution Order 
Modified by Agreement 

After an extended 
merits, the District 


Court held—one 


judge tissenting—that although it was | 


not shown that there had been any un- 
fair or unjust treatment by 


expanding lines which should be con- 


demned, it had been, from its beginning | 


in 1902, and then was, a combination 
violating the Anti-Trust Act, suppress- 
ing competition between the five original 
companies and directly tending to a 
monopoly, a condition that had been ac- 
centuated by its subsequent acquisition 
of competing plants and subsidiary com- 
panies; and that the entire combination 
and monopoly should be dissolved. 214 
Fed. 987. By the decree as originally 
entered in August, 1914, it was “adjudged 
and decreed that said .combination and 
monopoly be forever dissolved to the end 


that the business and assets of th Inter- | 


national Harvester’ Company be 
arated and divided among at least three 
substantially equal, separate, distinct, 
and independent corporations with wholly 
separate owners and stockholders,” and 


sep- 


that the defendants submit a plan /f such | 


separation for the consideration of the 
court; 
make such additional decrees 
be necessary to secure the final dissolu- 


tion of the combination and muvunopoly. | 


This was subsequently modified by a de- 
cree entered in October, 1914, by 


torney General of the United States, 
provision requiring the business and as- 
sets of the International Company: to be 
sevarated and divided among at least 
thtee distinct corporations was stricken 
evt. and a provision was substituted re- 
quiring that its business and assets “be 
divided in such manner and into 


ownership as may be necessary to restote 

competitive conditions and bring about 

a new situation in harmony with law.” 
The defendants appealed from the final 


(1)48 St. 936, c. 299, Section 1, 

(2)32 Stat. 823, c. 544; 
St, 54, c. 428. 

(3)This name is used in the decrees 
and briefs as including both the original 
defendant and a new company of the 
same name, which took ovér in 1918 the 
property and business of the original 
company, and entered its appearance in 
the case as a defendant. 

(4)26 St. 209, c. 647; U. 
Section 1, et seq. 


S. C., Tit. 1 


5, 


section | 
238 of ‘the Judicial Code as amended by | 


Court— ! 


| decree to this Court; but, before the case 
had been decided, dismissed their ap- 
peal, pursuant to an agreement between 
| the parties. And after the case had 
been remanded to fhe District Court, 


upon a stipulation signed by the Attor- } 


ney General of the United States and the 
solicitors for the defendants, a consent 
decree was entered therein, on November 
2, 1918, which, after reinstating the for- 
mer decree as modified, recited that, “the 


pariies having agreed upon and submit- | 


ted to the court a plan for carrying into 
effect the order contained in said decree 
that the combination and monopoly there- 
in adjudged unlawful be dissolved, and 
the court having considered and approved 
the plan, it is further ordered, in ac- 
cordance therewith, as follows:” (a) The 
International Company is prohibited and 


{ resentative or agent in any city or 
town for the sale of harvesting machines 
and other agricultural implements; 


ufacturers of agricultural implements, 
the harvesting machine lines made and 
sold by it under the trade names of Os- 
borne, Milwaukee, and Champion, re- 
spectively, 
used in their manufacture, and accept a 
reasonable price from any purchaser ap- 
proved by the United States: (c) It 
shall also endeavor to sell: in connection 
with said harvester lines the Champion 


cept a reasonable price therefor from 
the purchasers of said harvester lines: 
(d) If any of said harvester lines; in- 





that | tions in the United States in the inter- 


| termination of the existing war . . 
| and in that case the United States shall 


and thereby | 
eliminating competition between these | 


and advanced the | 


the Inter- | 
national Company of its competitors and | 
there was nothing in the history of its | 


and jurisdiction was retained to | 
as might | 


which, | 
pursuant to an agreement with the At- | 
the ! 


such ! 
number of parts of separate and distinct | 


amended, 36 | 


cluding plant, etc., shall not have been 
sold within one year after the close of 
the exitsing war, then, upon request of 
the United States, the same shall be 
sold at public auction; (ce) “The object 
to be attained under the terms of this 
decree is to restore competitive condi- 


state business in harvesting machines 
and other agricultural implements, and, 
in the event that such competitive condi- 
tions shall not have been established at 
the expiration of 18 months after the 
. then 


have the right to such further relief 
herein as shall be necessary to restore 
said competitive condition$ and to bring 


about a situation in harmony with law: | 


and this court reserves all necessary 


entered.” 


Consent Decree Is Taken 
After A ppeal Is Dropped 


Thereafter, in 1920, after a hearing 
upon evidence, 
decreeing, the United 
States consenting thereto, that the de- 
cree of 1918, properly interpreted, did 
not require the International Company 
to offer for sale the Champion and Os- 


borne harvester plants except in connec- | 


tion with sales of the respective harvester 
lines; and further adjudging and decree- 


ing that inasmuch as. the International | 


Company had, pursuant to the provisions 
of said decree, “duly sold” the Champion 
and Osborne harvester lines to companies 


which did not desire to purchase the re- | 


spective plants, the latter were not sub- 
ject to sale under the provisions of said 


} aecree, 
hearing on the | 


Petition Is Filed 
To Grant Relief 


In July, 1923, more than 
months after the termination of the war. 
the United States filed in 


volved, for the purpose, as stated, 
securing, in accordance with clause (e) 
of the decree of November 2, 1918, such 
| further relief as should be 
restore competitive conditions in inter- 
; state business in harvesting machines 


| and other agricultural implemenis, and | 
under the decree of November 2, 


| bring about a situation in harmony with 
law.”. This vetition alleged that the out- 


put and sales of the Champion. Osborne | 
which | 


lines 
had been re- 


and Milwaukee harvesting 
; the International Company 
| quired to seli under that degree, con- 
| stituted such a small part of its total 
| output and sales and such a negligible 
part of the total trade in harvesting ma- 
| chines in the United States, that the de- 
cree was inadequate to accomplish its 
declared purpose; that the sale of the 
| Osborne and Champion lines had had 
| little or no effect upon competitive con- 
ditions; that, although the Milwaukee 
| line had not been sold, the United States 
had not requested its sale at public auc- 
tion under clause (d) of the decree, as 
its separation could have no appreciable 
effect on competition; 
tional Company’s control of interstate 
trade in harvesting machines had_ in- 
creased from 1918 to 1922; that the num- 


| vesting machines was steadily shrinking, 


due to their inability to compete with the | 


Intermmtional Company, which, with its 


large capital, credit, resources, profitable | 
was enabled, | 
particularly in times of depression, to sell | 


side lines and subsidiaries, 


its harvesting machines at cost, generally 
lower than that of its competitors, and 

thus effectually climinate competition 
| and monopolize the business; that it had 
'-used its power in this manner, parti- 
cularly 
purpose and with the effect of restrain- 
ing and monopolizing trade in harvesting 
machines by compelling its competitors 
to cease their manufacture and sale; and 


that unless the combination and monopoly | 


| 
| that had been found to exist should be 
| effectively dissolved by dividing the In- 
| ternational Company into at least three 


separate concerns, its monopolistic con- | 


trol would increase and become complete. 
The petition prayed’ that the court 
| adjudge and decree that the Interna- 


{ tional Company still was a combination 


| 1920;” 


| May, 


enjoined from having more than one rep- | 


(b) | 
| It shall offer for sale to responsible man- 
| would 


| steps were 


with the equipment specially | 


and Osborne harvesters plants, and ac- | 


| the International 
| since 
| waukee,’ and ‘Champion’ lines and their 


the court entered an ordcr | 
| adjudging - and 


eighteen | 


the District 
Court the supplemental petition here in- | 
of | 


“necessary to | 


that the Interna- | 


ber of independent manufacturers of har- | 


since the decree of 1918, for the | 


CHE UNITED STATES DAILY: 
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and monopoly restraining interstate 
trade in harvesting machinery; that 
the decree of 1918 was inadequate to 
achieve its 
United States .was entitled to the 
further relief necessary to restore com- 
petitive conditions and bring about a 


declared purpose and the | 


situation in harmony with law; and that | 


the business and assets of the Inter- 
national Company “be separated and 
divided among at least three separate, | 
distinct and independent corporations of 
wholly separate owners, stockholders 
and managers, substantially as sug- 
gested by the Federal Trade Commission 
in its report to the Senate dated May 4, | 
which was filed as an exhibit | 
to the petition. 
Petition Asked Decree 


For Further Relief 


The report thus referred to had been | 
made pursuant to a Senate Resolution of | 
1918, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the causes 
for the high prices of agricultural im- 
plements, and any réstraint of trade 
therein. The Commission had made an 
ex parte investigation, covering mainly 
the period from 1913 to 1918, and based 
largely upon data concerning their costs, 
profits, etc., the results of which were 
tabulated by its accountants, partly in | 
connection with a previous report that | 
had been made bv | 
Corporations, 


the former Bureau of 


In this report—made only a year and 
a half after the entry of the consent de- 
cree of 1918 and before the war had 
terminated—the Commission had _ ex- 
pressed the opinion that this decree 
fail of its purpose to restore 
competitive conditions and that further 
necessary to secure ob- 
ject; and had recommended that the 
dusiness and assets of the International 
Company be divided among three new 
companies as therein outlined. A copy 
of this report had also been trans- 
mitted to the Attorney General; and 
thereafter the Government, adopting 
the recommendation of the Commission, 
filed this supp!emental petition. 

The petition was answered; an exani- 
ner appointed and evdence taken in 
1924, In March of that year, as shown ! 
by the evidence, the International Com- | 
pany sold its Milwaukee line of harvest- 
ing machines, subject to the approval 
of the Attorney General or the court. 


District Court Found 


Competition in Force 

At the hearing, in 1925, the District 
Court found that the International Com- 
pany had complied with the requirements 
of clauses (a), (b),-(c) and (d) of the 
decree of 1918, and, without attempting 
to recite the evidence on the disputed 
questions of fact arising under the Gov- 
ernment’s application for further relie¢ 
under clause (e), stated its conclusions— 
two judges concurring—as follows: 

“The evidence in this ease has con- 
vinced, not only that it fails to prove by 
a fair, or any, preponderance thereof that 
Harvester Company, 
sale of the ‘Osborne,’ ‘Mil- 


1ts 





the 


appurtenances, has been or 
unreasonably monopolizing or restrain- 

ing interstate commerce in harvesting | 
machines or their appurtenances in the | 
United States; but in our opinion it con- 
clusively proves that it has not done and 
is not doing so, that competition in the | 
manufacture and sale of harvesting ma- 
chines and their appurtenances in inter- 
state commerce in the United States has 
been and is free and untrammeled, that 
the percentage of all such machines that 
were made and sold by the International 
Harvester Company has decreased from 
about 85 per cent in 1902, to about 64 | 
per cent at the time of the decree of 
November 2, 1918, and evef since that | 
powerful and successful independent 
competitors of the Harvester Company 
contest the field with it, and that in their 


is unduly or 





; presence it cannot and does not control 


or dictate the prices of the harvesting 
machines and their appurtenances which 
it and its competitors make and sell, that 
the prices of its machines and appur- 
tenances to the dealers, and to the | 
farmers who use them in proportion to 
their costs, have decreased and are low. 

“The purpose of preventing undue re- 


straint of trade is to prevent unreason- 


ably high prices to the purchasers and 
users of the articles traled in. The evi- 


; dence in this case satisfies us that these 


objects have been successfully attained 
1918, 
the defendant’s compliance with its re- 
auirements, and their conduct of their 
interstate commerce in harvesting ma- 
chines and their appurtenances since the 
rendition of that decree.” 

From these conclusions the third judge 


| Government 


| test 


fect actually 


| that, 


dence convinced him that the decree of 
1918 had entirely failed to restore gen- 
uine competitive conditions; that the 
International Company had such advan- 
tages in resources, organization, selling 
mediums, production costs, manufacture 
of raw material, and volume and spread 
of business, as to be able completely to 
dominate the trade in harvesting, ma- 
echines; and that it did so control”and 


prices for its own machines, by which | 
the other manufacturers were prudently | 
governed, 10 F, (2) 827. A decree was 
thereupon entered dismissing the sup- 
plemental petition, 

It is clear that the 
supplemental petition relate solely 
the interstate trade in harvesting ma- 
chines, and that no issue is involved as 
to the other lines of agricultural imple- 
ments. As to this the parties agree; the 
specifically stating in its 
bricf that this “proceeding has to do 
only with an unlawful combination in 
harvesting machines.” 


charges 


Trade in Harvesters Only 


Considered in Petition 
The basic contention 


ment here is that the declared purpose 


| 
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S. 1, 13, 37, in which the reference to 
statements that had been made by the 
Federal Trade Commission in a report 
to the President prior to the passage of 
the Act of Congress whose constitutional 
validity was involved, was solely: as an 


aid in determining whether this court 


| dominate by regulating prices, fixing the , 


| 


was warranted in rejecting as unrea- 
sonable a finding that had been made by 
Congress as to the necessity for the act. 
Competitive Conditions \ 
| Held to Be Established 

Without entering into a detailed state- 
ment of the evidence—which is so volu- 


| minous as to render this impracticable— 


of the | 
to | 


we find, from the greater weight of the 
competent testimony, that competitive 
conditions in the trade in harvesting ma- 
chines have been established i compli- 


| ance with the requirements of the con- 
| sent decree. 


In the course of a general development 
that had taken place in the agricultural 
industry since 1902, the International 


|! Company and many of its principal com- 


| petitors had extended their 
| implements used in particular 
such as harvesting machines, 


. | seeders, and had become in 1918, 
of the Govern- 


of the decree of 1918 was to restore com- | 
petitive conditions in the harvesting ma- | 


chine industry substantially as they had 
existed in 1902 before the International 
Company was formed by the combina- 
tion of the five original companies, that | 
is, to so increase the amount of competi- 
tion and the number of competitors as 
to restore, in a “quantitative” sense, 
“the free and open competition which 
existed when the combination was 
formed;” and that therefore the sole 
to be applied in determining 
whether the decree has accomplished its | 
purpose, is whether it “has had the ef- 
to restore in the harvest- 
ing machine industry the competitive 
conditions which obtained prior to 1902.” 

We cannot sustain this contention. 
This entirely inconsistent with the 
purpose of the consent decree, both as 
appears from its terms and as it was 
apparently construed by the District 


is 


| Court itself. 


Its plain and evident purpose was to 
substitute for the requirement in the 
previous decrees that the International , 
Company be divided into separate and | 
distinct corporations, the requirements |! 
in order to establish “competitive 
conditions” bringing about ‘a situation 
in harmony with law,” the International 
Company should limit its sales agency | 
in any town or city to a single repre- | 
sentative, and should sell three of its | 
harvesting machine lines to independent 
manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments; and to give the United States 
the right to further relief only “in the 
event” that within 18 months after the 
termination of the war such competitive 
conditions had not been established. 


Construction of Degree 


Precludes Further Relief 

And a construction of this decree by 
which, although its requirements have 
been fully complied with and lawful 
competitive conditions established, the 
United States would nevertheless be en- 


| conditions affecting generally 


| chine business. 


titled to further relief by the division of | 


the International Company into 
rate and distinct corporations for 
purpose of restoring the actual competi- 
tive conditions that had existed ™ years 
before the entry of the consent decree, 
would plainly be repugnant to 
agreement approved by the court and 


sepa- 


the ! 


the | 


embodied in the decree, which-has be- | 


| come binding upon all parties, and upon 


which the International Company has, 
in the exercise of good faith, been en- 
titled to rely. 

In support of its alternative conten- 
tion that competitive conditions have not 
been established bringing about a sit- 
uation in harmony with law, the Gev- 
ernment relies in large measures a 
various statements and tabulations con- 
tained in the 
Trade Commission, which was introduced 
in evidence over the objection of the 
International Company. 

But it is entirely plain that to treat 
the statements in this report—based 
upon an ex parte investigation and for- 
mulated in the manner 
forth—as constituting in themselves 
substantive evidence upon the questions 
of fact here involved, violates the funda- 
mental rules of evidence entitling the 
parties to a trial of issues of fact, not 
upon hearsay, but upon the testimony of 
persons having first hand knowledge of 
the facts, who are produced as witnesses 
and are subject to the test of cross-ex- 
amination. 

And no support for the Government’s 
contention in this respect is afforded by 


dissented, upon the ground that the evi- | Chicago Board of Trade vy. Olsen, 262 U. 
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» been 


report of the Federal | 


hereinabove set | 


, erce has greatly 
; activity of its ‘competitors, 


lines from 
seasons, 
plows and 
when 
the consent decree was entered, “long- 
line” year-round companies, manufactur- 
ing and selling full lines of agricultural 
implements. This had led to cheaper pro- 
duction and distribution; and, the sale of 
one line helping to sell the others, had 
brought about a change in competitive 
all their 
lines. In distributing their products they 
had also generally adopted the plan of 
selling their implements to local retail 
dealers, who resold them to farmers; and 
these dealers had become, through their 
personal efficiency and the good will and 
the friendly relations which they had 
established with the farmers, factors of 
prime importance in distributing the im- 
plements of the different companies. 
Prior to 1912 the International Company 
had also adopted the general policy, 
when there was more than one imple- 
ment dealer in any town, of distributing 
its various lines, especially its McCor- 
mick and Deering harvesting machines, 
among different dealers; and by means 
of “exclusive” 
dealers, its competitors were frequently 


prevented from acquiring any adequate | Purchasers Are Old 


| Well Established Companies 


retail outlet for their implements. This 
was one of the practices which the Gov- 
ernment had assailed in its original pe- 
tition. Furthermore, as the International 


| Company—having five different lines of 


harvesting machines, which were neces- 
sarily somewhat in competition among 
themselves—had laid chief stress upon 
its McCormick and Deering lines, the 
sales of its Champion, Osborne and Mil- 
waukee lines, which were frequently com- 
bined in the hands of one dealer, had 


proportionately decreased; so that these | 


three lines furnished in 1918 a compara- 
tively small part of its harvesting ma- 
This, however, 
no means negligible; and 
lines, which had been improved and kept 
up to date, still retained a well estab- 


lished reputation and a capacity for ef- | 


fective development. 

Consent Decree Provided 

For Limiting Representatives 
In this situation the consent decree 

provided, as the means of establishing 

the competitive conditions whic’ it sought 

to bring about, that the International 


Company should be limited to one sales | 


representative in any town or city, and 
should sell its Champion, Osborne and 
Milwaukee harvesting lines to independ- 
ent manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments. : 
The International Company complied 
immeditaely with the single-dealer re- 
quirement in clause (a) of the consent 
decree. This has caused a drastic limi- 
tation upon “its method 
to which none of its competitors have 
subjected. By such compliance 
it lost the services of almost 5,000 deal- 
ers, to whom it had sold in the pre- 
ceding year implements to the amount 
of more than $17,000,000. Many of 
these were taken over by its competitors, 
who acquired the benefit of their ex- 
perience, good will and standing among 
the farmers. It was also compelled to 
place its McCormick and Deering har- 
vesting lines, which usually had been 
handled by two dealers, with one of 
these dealers, who had developed a busi- 
ness in only one of them and was placed 
at a great disadvantage in handling them 
together; a difficulty which it has sought 
to overcome as far as possible by com- 
bininge its McCormick and Deering lines 
into a new harvesting line that it has 
been attempting to introduce in the 
American market in place of the two sep- 
arate lines. Further, being limited to 
one dealer in a town, and having its own 
tractor to sell in competition with the 
Fordson tractor, it has not been in a 
position to place its implements with 
Ford dealers, who have been available 
to its competitors as new and favorable 
outlets for their implements. And, in 
general, it clearly appears that the sin- 
gle dealer limitation in the consent de- 
enlarged the field of 
and has 


| proved to be, as had been anticipated, 


| an effective 


| petitor, testified: 
| which the Harvester 


means of providing com- 
petitive conditions. 

Thus, the Vice President and 
manager of Deere & Co., 
“After the decree by 
Company was pre- 
having more than one 
a town, a great many dealers 


sales 


vented from 
dealer in 


| who had formerly sold Deere plows and 


McCormick or Deering harvesters, and 
to whom we had been unable to sell our 
harvester line, 
harvester line. 


” 


—‘my 


| ever made the provision that the Har- 


vester Company should confine its 
erations to one dealer in a town struck 
the crux of the whole _ situation.’””— 


contracts made with such | 


was by | 
these thfee | 


f distribution, | A ate s 
* | was not intended to eliminate competi- 


' tion and has not had that effect. It has 





| agricultural depression ceases, 
| tive means of increasing the competition 





a leading com- | 


took on the John Deere | 
idea is that who- | 


op- | 


“we know postively that with the Har- | 
vester Company confined to one dealer | 
| in a town we can compete with them.’) 


The International Company also com- 


| plied with the requirements of clauses 
(b), (c) and (d) of the consent decree | 


| by 


selling its Champjon, Osborne and 


| Milwaukee harvesting lines to independ- 


ent manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements. 
(The cause of the delay in selling the 


| Milwaukee line is fully explained in the 


| testimony; 


and the Government makes 
no complaint in regard thereto.) 
The purchasers—B, F, Avery & Son, 


| tive ability, 


| ditions, and as a necessary 


| machinery 


“ray 
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Corporation Held to Have Abided 


By Terms of Consent Decree 


Government's Contentions Alleging Inad- 
equacy of Agreement Made in 1914 Are 
Not Sustained. 


the Emerson-Brantingham Company, 
and the Moline Plow Company—are old- 
established and well-known companies, 
and among the largest manufacturers of 


implements in the United States. The ac- 
quisition of these established lines of 
harvesting machinery, filling out and 
strengthening their other implement 
lines, has greatly increased their com- 
petitive strength as long-line companies. 
And although there was from 1921 to 
1923 a period of great’ depression in the 
agricultural implement industry, cor- 
responding to the general depression in 
agricultural conditions, which made it 
difficult to launch new lines and develop 
new business, the officers of each of 
these companies testified as to their en- 
tire satisfaction with their new lines, 
the resulting increase in their competi- 
and their confidence that 
with the resumption of better conditions 
in the industry they would be able to 
compete energetically and successfully 
with the International Company in the 
harvesting machine business. And we 
cannot doubt, upon the entire evidence, 
that the provision of the consent decree 
by which these three established harvest- 
ing lines were taken away from the 
International “Company, in whose hands 
they had not been developed, and trans- 
ferred to the purchasing companies, 
whose long lines were filled out and 
strengthened, has constituted nd will 
constitute in progressive degree, as the 
an effec- 


in harvesting machinery as contemplated 
by that decree. 


It does not appear that since the entry 


| of the consent decree the International 


Company has used its capital and -re- 
sources—which, although much larger 
than those of any single competitor, are 


' but little larger than the aggregate capi- 


tal and resources of all its competitors, 
and are in large part employed in its 
foreign trade—its subsidiary companies 
or incidental advantages, for the purpose 
or with the effect of restraining and sup- 
pressing the interstate trade in harvest- 
ing machinery; that it has at any time 
reduced the prices of harvesting ma- 
chines below cost, for the purpose of 
driving out its competitors; or that it 
has at any time controlled and domi- 
nated the trade in harvesting machinery 
by the regulation of prices. It is true 
that in 1921 and 1922, the period of 
acute depression in the argicultural con- 
ditions and the diminished purchasing 
power of the farmers—not only the In- 
ternational Company but its competitors, 
in a movement initiated by the leading 
manufacturer of plows, for the purpose 
primarily of disposing of the surplus 
stocks which they had accumulated dur- 
ing the war period under high cost con- 
measure of 
self-protection, made generally material 


| reductions in the prices of harvesting 
machines and other implements. But the | 
| International Company 


did not at any 
prices below replace- 
its reduction in prices 


its 
and 


time reduce 
ment cost; 


not, either during those two years or 
since, attempted.to dominate or in fact 
controlled or, dominated. the. harvesting 
industry by the compulsory 
regulation of prices. The most that can 
be said as to this, is that’ many of its 
competitors have been accustomed, 
independently and as a matter of busi- 
ness expediency, to follow approximately 
the prices. at which it has sold its 
harvesting machines; but one of its com- 
petitors has habitually sold its machines 
at somewhat higher. prices. The law, 
however, does not make the mere size 
of a corporation, however impressive, 
or the existence of unexerted power on 
its part, an offense, when unaccompanied 
by unlawful conduct in the exercise of 
its Doe United States v. Steel Cor- 
poration, 251 U. S. 417, 451. And the 
fact that competitors may see proper, 
in the exercise of their own judgment, 
to follow the prices of another manu- 
facturer, does not establish any sup- 
pression of competition or show any 
sinister domination. United States. v. 
Steel Corporation, supra, 448. And see 
Cement Mfg. Protective Assoe’n v. 
United States, 268 U. S. 588, 606. 

We further find that while several of 


| 


the competitors of the International 
Company in-harvesting machines have 
retired from business since 1911, some 
during ihe period of depression commenc- 
ing in 1921, these retirements were not 
due to inability to compete with the 
International Company, but to other 
causes for whith it was in no way: Fe 
sponsible; that the place of these re- 
tiring competitors has been taken by 
other and stronger competitors; and that 
in 1923 it not only had as many com- 
petitors in harvesting machines as. in 
1911, but competitors of greater strength 
and competitive efficiency. 

We also find that the International 
Company’ s percentage of the interstate 
trade in harvesting machinery is not 
shown to have increased since 1918, as 
the Government alleged; but, on the con- 
trary, appears to have already decreased. 
The evidence does not show with any 
definiteness the percentage of the Inter 
national Company’s trade in such m 
hinery in 1918. This, as alleged in the 
supplemental petition, had been approx- 
imately 77 per cent in 1911, the year 
before the original petition was filed. 
And the Government’s own. tabulations 
show that while in 1910, the year after 
the.consent decree was entered, the In- 
ternational Company sold 66.6 per cent 
of all the harvesting machines sold in the 
United States, in 1925 its percentage 
was only 64.1 per cent. We need not 


| determine the disputed question whether, 
| as the International Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contends, 
there had been in fact a larger decrease. 

And, finally, the testimony, practically 
uncontradicted, of a great number of 
witnesses, including officers of compcti- 
tive companies, competitive retail deal- 
ers who had handled the International 
Company’s lines before the single-dealer 
requirement was put into effect, and the 
officers of farmers’ associations, leaves 
no room to doubt that since the entry 
of the decree of 1918, there had been 
established, and then existed, a free, 
untrammeled, keen and effective compe- 
tition in harvesting machinery that was 
in no wise restrained or suppressed by 


| the International Company. 


We conclude that not only has the 
International Company complied with 
the specific requirements of the consent 
decree, but that competitive conditions 
have been established in the interstate 
trade in harvesting machinery bringing 
about “a situation in h.rmony with law.” 
The decree of the District Court dis- , 
missing the supplemental petition, is 
therefore affirmed. j 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justi 
Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone took no 
part in the consideration or determina- 
tion of this cause. 

June 6, 1927. 


Trade Mark Suit Ends 
On Failure to to Appeal 


| Order of Final Disposition of 


Case Promulgated by Pat- 
‘ent Office. 


Apco MANUFACTURING COMPANY V. HER- 
BERT G. BEYER, OPPOSITION No. 6591; 
ACTING COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The final disposition of this case for 

failure to take appeal within the time 

set is shown in the order. 

This was an opposition to the registra- 
tion of a trade mark for stop lights 
and stop light signals, etc. 

Wallace'R. Lande for Apco Manufac- 
turing Company. Messrs. Spear, Mid- 
dleton, Donaldson & Hall for Beyer. 

The full text of the order follows: 

It’ appears from the motion of the ap- 
pellee,, which is accompanied by proof 
of sevice upon the attorney of record 
for the appellant, that the record in the 
above entitled opposition has not been 
completed and the case duly docketed 
in the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia within 40 days (exclusive of 
Sundays and legal holidays) from. the 
day upon which notice of appeal was 
given to the Commissioner of Patents. 

This opposition proceeding is there- 
fore declared finally determinegf and it 
is ordered that the files be returned to 
the examiner of trade marks for suca 
further action as is provided by the de- 
cision of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents rendered August 23, 1926. 

eats RE 2h, eT. 21, 1927. 
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Supreme Court 


Mr. Cropley Named | Sy 


‘To Fill Post as Clerk 
Of Supreme Court 


Appointment to Position, 
Made Vacant by Death, Is 
Announced by Chief 
Justice Taft. 


The appointment of Charles Elmore 
Cropley as Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to fill the position | 
left vacant by the death of William Riley 
Stansbury on June 5, was announced by 
Chief Justice Taft, at the commence- 
ment of the last session of the term on 
June 6. 

In a statement read by the Chief Jus- | 
tice, the Court expressed its deep per- 
sonal sorrow upon the death of Mr. 
Stansbury, who has filled the position 
of clerk since October, 1921, and who 
has filled different positions in the 
clerk’s office since August, 1882. The 
members of the court will attend the 
funeral services in a body on June 7. 

Mr. Cropley has been an assistant in 
the, office of the Clerk of the Supreme 
Ggurt, and has served the court “a 





Full Text of Statement. 


The full text of the statement read 
by Chief Justice Taft follows: 

The Court announces with deep per- 
sonal sorrow the death of William Riley 
Stansbury, its Clerk, at 5 o’clock on yes- 
terday (Sunday) morning, June 5. 

Mr. Stansbury was born May 25, 
1858, so that he had reached the age of 
71.* He was born, and has always lived, 
in this District, except for a year or two 
spent in the Signal Service of the United 
States. He entered this Court as an 
assistant clesk in August, 1882, and has 
acted in every capacity as a subordinate 
in the Clerk’s office, having succeeded 
Mr. James D. Maher as Clerk in October, 
1921, six years ago. He was an accurate, 
faithful, earnest and efficient public ser- 
vant. He was saturated with the tradi- 
tions of the office and familiar to the last 
detail with all the duties to be discharged 
in' that important place. He endeared 
himself in every relation to the members 
of the Court. He was genial and ac- 
commodating and interested for every 
member of the public, and _ especi- 
ally every one of the bar who had to 
transact business with the Court. He 
was a man of the utmost probity and of 
highest character in every respect. 


{ 
| 
Proud Of Traditions. 
| 





The Court takes great pride in the 
history of the maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of the Clerk’s office and of the 
length of service of those who adminis- 
tered it. Mr. Rayard was appointed 
Jerk in 1791 and served until 1800. Mr. 
aldwell was appointed in 1800 and 
served until 1825. Mr. Corroll was ap- 
pointed in 1827 and served until 1863. 
Mr. Middleton was appointed in 1863 and 
served until 1880. Mr. James H. Mc- 
Kenney was appointed in 1880, having™ 
been for years the chief assistant of Mr. 
Middleton, and served until 1913.. Mr. 
James D. Maher, having for many years 
singe boyhood been an assistant in the 
Clerk’s office, was appointed Clerk in 
1913 and served until 1921. Mr. Stans- 
bury having been appointed assistant 
clerk in 1882, and having served as the 
head of the office for six years, looked 
back to a record of 45 years. Such 
lengths of service indicate not only 
fidelity but efficiency, for only by reason 
of the latter could the incumbents have 
continued during the term they served. 

Because the court adjourns this morn- 
ing for the term of 1926, and for more 
than three months, and because no suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stansbury could be ap- 
pointed during the vacation, it has been 
necessary for the court, in spite of Mr. 
Stansbury’s very recent death, to ap- 
point his successor, in order that the 
successor may be installed, give his 
bonds and begin theadministration of 
his office, which, because of its public 
obligations, cannot be suspended at all. 


Brother Declines Post. 


, Mr. Philander Riley Stansbury, the 
brother of the late Clerk, has been an 
assistant for more than 30 years and 
has rendered faithful services. Be- 
cause of the state of his health he 
has declined to be considered for the 
succession. 

The court has appointed as its clerk, 
to succeed Mr. Stansbury, Charles E]l- 
more Cronley of Washington. Mr. Crop- 
jey has WWeady served in the court as 
page and assistant some 18 years, but 
is still in the prime of life. He has 
great familiarity with the duties of the 
office and carries with him to its head- 
ship the traditions that have accrued 
such distinguished and useful services 
by. Mr. Stansbury and his predecessors, 
with the probability of a life of long 
usefuiness. 
+ The members of the court will attend 
the funeral of Mr. Stansbury in a body, 
at half past ten tomorrow (Thursday) 

orning, at St. Andrews Episcopal 
hureh, at the corner of 15th and V 
Streets. 


Motion for an Injunction 
- Denied in Insurance Case 


INTERNATIONAL LiFE INSURANCE Com- 
! PANY, A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, V. 
, JAMES V. Rose, No. 8456, IN Equity; 
* DISTRICT CouRT, DISTRICT OF COLORADO. 
* No grounds for granting an injunction 
restraining the party from bringing an 
action in. the state court being found, 
Judge Symes delivered the following | 
memorandum opinion in this cause: 

; Motion for restrainig order without 
notice was filed in this matter, and coun- 
sel indicated that they did not desire 
te argue it or submit a brief. In the ab- 
sence of the same I see no grounds for | 
granting an injunction restraining the 
party from bringing an action in the 
State court on a purely personal cause 
y om to wit, an insurance policy. 

™e motion will be denied, 
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Motions 






All Criminal Cases 
Advanced on Docket 





Hearings and Arguments to 
Take Place First at Next 
Session. 

Four opinions in six cases were 


handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 6 at the 
last session of the October, 1926, term, 
atthe close of which the court ad- 
journed until October 8, 1927, when 
the new term will commence. Three 
cases also were decided per curiam. 

The reading of the opinions was pre- 
ceded by a statement read by Chief 
Justice Taft, expressing the sorrow of 
the court at the demise June 5 of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, William 
Riley Stansbury. Chief Justice Taft an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles El- 
more Cropley, an assistant clerk, to fill 
the position. The appointment was 
made necessafy at this time, Chief 
Justice Taft explained, by the adjourn- 
ment of the court for the term. 

An order of the court was made 
known, after the rendering of decisions, 
that all criminal cases on the docket had 
been advanced' for hearing and argu- 
ment, beginning with the first session 
of the new term in October. 


In the case of United States of Amer- 
ica v. International Harvester Company, 
et al., No. 254, the Supreme Court af- 
firmed the decision of the District Court, 
District of Minnesota, finding that the 
International Harvester Company had 
complied with a consent decree entered 
against it for alleged violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

(The full text’ of the decision in this 
case appears on page 10. The text of 
the opinion in the remaining cases will 
be published in an early issue.) 


This litigation was begun in 1912, and 


a consent decree was entered after the | 


close of the original suit, by which the 
trade of the respondent company was 
to be brought within the provisions of 
the law. In the case at bar, the Gov- 
ernment sought to enforce the provi- 
sions of the decree, which, it alleged, 
were not being lived up to by the com- 
pany. The District Court found that 
the decree had been fulfilled, which find- 
ings the Supreme Court affirmed. 

In its opinion, read by Justice San- 
ford, the Supreme Court concluded “that 
not only has the International Harvester 
Company complied with specific require- 
ments of the consent decree, but that 
competitive conditions have been estab- 
lished in the interstate trade in harvest- 
ing machinery, bringing about a situa- 
tion in harmony with law.” 

Justices McReynolds, Brandeis, and 
Stone took no part in the deliberations 
and determination of this case, having 
been engaged, in the original suit, as 
counsel for the parties. 

In another opinion, read by Chief 
Justice Taft, the Supreme Court inter- 
pretéd Section 1995 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to mean that citizenship is be- 
stowed only upon those children whase 
citizen fathers had resided in the United 
States prior to the birth of the child. 

This opinion was rendered in the case 
of Luther Weedin, Commissioner, of Im- 
migration at the Port of Seattle, Wash., 
v. Chin Bow, No. 237. The respondent 
in the case was born abroad, but at 
that time, his father, living abroad, still 
retained his American citizenship. After 
the birth of the child the father came to 
the United States, bringing his child 
with him, whereupon the issue of the 
child’s citizenship arose. 


Respondent Is Held 
For Deportation 


The respondent contended that the 
Immigration Act was not applicable to 
him, but this the Supreme Court, by 
its decision, overruled. The court re- 
versed the decision of the lower court, 
and remanded the respondent to the cus- 
tody of immigration authorities for de- 
portation. 

In a decision involving the right of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals on its own 
motion to change a suit in equity to one 
in law, because of lack of jurisdiction 
in equity, the Supreme Court reversed 
such action taken by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and ordered it to consider 
the assignment of errors made by the 
parties in a cross appeal, sitting as a 
court of equity. 

This opinion was handed down in the 
cases of Edward C. Twist v. Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co., No. 301, and Edward C. Twist, 
Albert T. Twist and Jessie L. Payne, nee 
Twist, v. Prairie Oil & as Company, No. 
302. It was pointed out in the opinion, 
read by Justice Brandeis, that the parties 
had not assigned the lack of jurisdiction 
of equity as an error, and that the Court 
on its own motion should not do so. 

One decision, read by Justice Van De- 
vanter, was handed down in the consoli- 
dated cases of Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen of the Town of Vidalia v. 
Louisa McNeely, administratrix of the 
estate of S. B. McNeely, deceased, No. 
140; and Louisa McNeely, administratrix 
of the estate of S. B. McNeely, deceased, 
v. Mayor and Board of Alderman of the 
Town of Vidalia, No. 163. 

The Court, in these cases, affirmed the 
holding of District Court for the Western 
District of Louisiana, enjoining the 
mayor and aldermen of the town of 
Vidalia from transferring the ferry land- 
ing in possession of the deceased at his 
death to another party. 

The Supreme Court, in its opinion, 
stated that while a f Wry crossing waters 
between States, the Mississippi River in 
this case, is interstate commerce, yet, 
in the absence of legislation by Congress, 
the regulation of a ferry is so purely 
local that it is subject to substantial 


regulation by local authorities. While 
the town authorities had a _ right to 
| designate the landing places for ferries, 


it was stated, they have no right to re- ) No. 884. H. E. Taylor, plaintiff in } Petition for a writ of certiorari to the j 
ae — nad ew Os aw 2 





preme Court Closes 1926 Term With Decisions 
In Immigration and International Harvester Suits. 


+ 
| fuse permission to one who is already | 





operating a ferry in good faith, or take 
away his landing place. 

In a per curiam decision the Supreme 
Court dismissed for want of jurisdiction 
the case of H. E. Taylor v. L. F. De 
Hart, J. C. Vaughan, and M. C. Wilcox, 
No. 884. The action in the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri sought damages growing out of 


fendants in error while serving as Fed- 
eral prohibition officers. 

The District Court in giving judgment 
held that it had no jurisdiction. The 
plaintiff sued out a direct writ of er- 
ror from the Supreme Court, which the 
Government contended was not possible 
under the amended Section 2388 of the 
Judicial Code, and that the case should 
have gone to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The cases of State of Washington, ex 
of the State of Washington ex rel. Mc- 
Pherson Bros. Co. v. Superior Court of 
the State of Washington in an for 
Okanogan County, C. N. Neal, Judge; 
and the Okanogan-Douglas Inter- 
County Bridge Co., No. 1097, were also 
dismissed per curiam. 

The cases dismissed involved the 
right to condemn certain land for right 
of way for a public toll bridge over the 
Columbia River partly in Douglas 
County and partly in Okanogan County. 
The cqndemnation proceedings were op- 
posed by the plaintiffs in error who were 
the operators of a ferry at this point. 
The defendants in error claimed that the 
adjudication of the proceedings by the 
courts of Washington were final and 
binding upon the parties without any 
right of appeal or writ of error to the 
Supreme Court. 

The full text of the journal of the 
Court for June 6, showing the cases de- 
cided per curiam, the motions and peti- 
tions granted and denied and those pre- 
| sented, as well as other orders of the 
| Court, follows: 


And Writs Issued 
Summary of Decisions 

Order. It is hereby ordered that 
Charles Elmore Cropley be appointed 
Clerk of this Court in the place of Wil- 
liam R. Stansbury, deceased, and that 
he forthwith take the oath of office and 
| give bond conditioned according to law. 


Order. It is now here ordered by this 
Court that the Office of the Clerk of this 
Court shall be closed one half day on 
Saturdays from June 15 to September 15, 
providing, however, that some repre- 
sentative of the Clerk shall remain in the 
office during the afternoon of such half 
days in order to receive any filing. 

No. —. Original. The United States of 
America, complainant v. the State of 
Idaho. The motion for leave to file -bill 

| of complaint is granted and process is 
| ordered to issue returnable on Monday, 

October 3 next. 

No. —. Original. Ex parte: In the mat- 
tere of Apex Electric Manufacturing 
Company, petitioner. The action for 
leave to file petition for a writ of man- 

damus is denied without prejudice to an 
| application for a writ of mandamus to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit. 

No. —. Original. Ex parte: In the mat- 
| ter of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and Shef- 
field Car Company, petitioners. The mo- 
tion for leave to file petition for a writ of 
mandamus is denied. 

No. 1145. James A. Cordigan, peti- 
tioner v. Thomas B. White, Warden of 
the United States Penitentiary, at Lea- 
venworth, Kans. On petition for writ of 
| certiorari to the United States Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

Motion for leave to proceed further 

herein in forma pauperis is denied for 

the reason that the Court, upon exami- 
nation of the unprinted record herein 
submitted, can find no ground for the 
issuance of a writ of certiorari, applica- 
tion for which is hereby also denied. The 
costs already incurred herein by direc- 
tion of the Court shall be paid by the 

Clerk from the special fund in his cus- 

tody, as provided in the order of Octo- 

ber 29, 1926. 

No. 1151. John Carlton Dysart, peti- 
tioner v. the United States of America. 
On petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. Motion for leave 
to proceed further herein in forma pau- 
peris is denied for the reason that the 
Court, upon examination of the unprinted 
record herein submitted, can find no 
ground for the issuance of a writ of cer- 

| tiorari, application for which is hereby 
also denied. The costs already incurred 
herein by direction of the Court shall be 
paid by the Clerk from the special fund 
in his custody, as provided in the order 
of October 29, 1926. 


No Ground Found 
For Issuance of Writ 


No. 1154. The United States, ex rel. 
Joseph Y. Saunders, petitioner, v. Hon. 
Walter I. McCoy, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court, District of Columbia. On petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
Motion for leave to proceed further 
herein in forma pauperis is denied for 
the reason that the Court, ypon examina- 
tion of the unprinted record herein sub- 
mitted, can find no ground for the is- 
suance of a writ of certiorari, applica- 
tion for which is hereby also denied. The 
costs already incurred herein by the di- 
rection of the Court shall be paid by the 
Clerk from the special fund in his 
custody, as provided in the order of 
October 29, 1926. 

No. 740. John L. Hicks, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. The 
motion to appoint counsel is denied. The 
motion to withdraw original record is 
denied without prejudice to application 
for use of original record upon showing 
cause of proper need therefor, same to 

| be forwarded by the Clerk of this Court 
to the responsible clerk of the court 
| Where the record is desired for use. 
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certain alleged unlawful acts of the de- | aaa 
| error, v. L. F. DeHart, J. C. Vaughan ; 


Appeals 


Local Jurisdiction 


* 


Interstate Service Found Sub- 
ject to Regulation by 
Town. 


and M. C. Wilcox. In error to the District 
Court of the United States: for the West- 
ern District of Missouri. Per curiam: 
Dismissed for want of jurisdiction under 
the Act of February 13, 1925, 43 Stat. 
936. 
| No. 1096. State of Washington on the 
relation of McPherson Bros. Company, 
plaintiff in error, v. Superior Court of 
the State of Washington, in and for 
Douglas County, and the Okanogan- 
Douglas Inter-County Bridge Company, 
and 

No. 1097. State of Washington on the 
relation of McPherson Bros. Company, 
plaintiff in error, v. Superior Court of 
the State of Washington in and for 
Okanogan County and C. H. Neal, Judge, 
et al. In error to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington. Per curiam: 
Dismissed on the authority of Grays 
Harbor Logging Co. v. Costa-Fordney 
Logigng Co., 243 U. S. 281. 
No. 658. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. The State of 
Florida, ex rel. E. Hudson Burr, et al., 


E 





No, 654. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioners, v. The State of 
Florida, ex rel. E. Hudson Burr, et al., 
etc. A motion to advance these cases 
is denied with leave to counsel to file 
briefs as amici curiae in the cases of 
Nos. 872 and 873. 


No. 770. F. H. Mason, petitioner, v. 
C. P. Rautzahn, Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

No. 791. L. M. Willcuts, Collector of 


Internal Revenue for the District of Min- 
nesota, petitioner, v. Milton Dairy Com- 
pany. 


No. 801. The United States of Amer- 





J. Morris McFarland, co-partners, trad- 
ing as Henry Marcus & Son. 

No. 850. W. C. Tucker, petitioner, v. 
Noel S. Alexander, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

No. 1016. 
sioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, 
v. Oesterlein Machine Company. 

No. 1031. The Liberty National Bank 
of Roanoke, Va., petitioner, v. James A. 
Bear, Trustee in Bankruptcy of W. L. 
Becker & Company, et al. 

No. 1035. D. B. Heiner, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the 23d District of 
Pennsylvania, petitioner, v. the Colonial 
Trust Company, Executor of the will of 
Glenn T. Braden, deceased. 

No. 1036. C. G. Lewellyn, former 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
28d District of Pennsylvania, petitioner, 
v. the Colonial Trust Company, Executor 
of the will of Glenn T. Braden, deceased; 
and 


Motion to Advance 


Cases Are Granted 

No. 1108. Brimstone Railroad & Canal 
Company, appellant, v. the United States 
of America, Louisiana Western Railroad 
Company, et al. The motions to advance 
these cases are granted and the cases 
assigned for argument on Monday, Oc- 


assigned for that day. 

No. 26. Reba Fenwick, plaintiff in 
error, v. Orel J. Myers, Prosecuting At- 
torney, Darke County, Ohio. 

No. 332. The People of the State of 
New York ex rel. George C. Bryant, 
plaintiff in error, v. Charles F. Zimmer- 
man, Chief of Police of Buffalo, N. Y., 
et al. 

No. 582. John P. Donnelley, v. 
United States of Amercia. 

No. 869. The Unitec. States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, v. Ole Berkeness. 

No. 930. Joseph E. Marron, petitioner, 
v. The Unted States of America; 

No. 980. Agustin Segurola and Manuel 
Santiago, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America; and 

No. 1071. Rosario Gambino and Joseph 
Lima, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. 

It is ordered that those criminal cases 
upon the docket be and they are hereby 
advanced for argument on Monday, Oc- 
tober 3 next, after the cases heretofore 
assigned for that day. 

No. 1077. National Life Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. City of Norfolk, 
R. W. Petross, A. Plummer Pennill, et 
al. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of the 
State of Virginia granted. 

No. 1091. Henry Ellison, William R. 
Ellison and Howard B. Ellison, Jr., in- 
dividually, et al., petitioners, v. Max Kos- 
wig, trading as F. fF. Koswig. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania 
granted. 

No. 1087. Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company, petitioner, v. North- 
side Belt Railway Company. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit granted. 

No. 1115. J..W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari 


the 
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granted. 
No. 1143. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and 
Sheffield Car Company, petitioners, v. 


Edward E. Johnson. 
! of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit granted. 

No. 1000. 
| Railway Company, by Howard Cobb and 


| v. The United States. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims 
denied. 

No. 1050. The New York Trust Com- 
| pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 
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Upheld Over Ferry | 


ica, petitioner, v. W. A. McFarland and | 


David H. Blair, Commis- | 


tober 3 next, after the cases heretofore | 


| Fordyce A. Cobb, Assignees, petitioners, | 














to the | 
United States Court of Customs Appeals | 


American Valve & Motor Company, and ! 
Petition for a writ | 


New York & Pennsylvania 


| Trustee, petitioner, v. 






Writs of Certiorari 





Court of Claims denied. 

No. 1069. Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Oscar Sandin. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 1075. William V. Dwyer and 
Edward C. Cohren, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 

No. 1076. Ben B. Lindsey, petitioner, 


| v. The People of the State of Colorado 


upon the complaint of Royal R. Graham 
and Charles L. Laney, et al., etc. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Colorado 
denied. 

No. 1082. Succession Francisca de 
los Reyes, petitioners, v. William  P. 
Kramer. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 


| of Appeals for the First Circuit denied. 


No. 1088. The Southern Sierras 
Power Company, petitioner, v. Arizona 
Edison Company. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit denied. 

No. 1085. Charles A. McEuen, peti- 
tioner, v. The City of Newark, Hugh F. 
Cook, Margaret Cook, et al., etc., and 

No. 1095. Charles A. McEuen, peti- 
tioner, v. Hugh F. Cook, Margaret Cook, 
Paul Burne, et al., etc. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of the State of New Jersey 
denied. 

No. 1086. H. M. Jeggle, petitioner, 
v. Fred Mansur, as Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy for creditors of White Star Oil 
& Refining Company, bankrupt: Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 1089. Hidalgo County Water 
Improvement, petitioner, v. Western 
Metal Manufacturing Company, et al. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 


Leonard W. Nowden Denied 
Writ of Certiorari 

No. 1098. Leonard Van Nowden, pe- 
titioner, v. Charles R. McCormaen Lum- 
ber Company, of Delaware. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 1094. American Wholesale Corpo- 
ration, petitioner, v. Stephen Stone, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy of the estate of 
Steele Furniture Company, Bankrupt. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 
R. Holmes and Ralph W. Holmes, part- 
ners doing business under the firm 
name, etc., petitioners, v. Viola LeF lore. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 
denied. 

No. 1099. Morris Druin, petitioner, v. 
The State of New Jersey. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals of the State of New 
Jersey denied. 

No. 1102. United Dredging Company 
of New Jersey and Southern Casualty 
Company of Louisiana, petitioners, v. 
Carl Lindberg and Lawson Lindberg, by 
their next friend and mother, Mrs. G. 
Lindberg. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorayi to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 1105. Myra L. Garland, petitioner. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of Probate of the State 
of Maine denied. 

No. 1106. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Company and United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company, petitioners, v. 
Valeere Fountain, administratrix of es- 
tate of Flex Fountain, deceased. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 


| preme Court of the State of Mississippi 


denied. 

No. 1109. Commercial Union Fire In- 
surance Company of New York, peti- 
tioner, v. C. L. Marshall, et al.; 

No. 1110. Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. G. L. Marshall, 
et al.; . 

No. 1111. Home Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of California, peti- 
tioner, v. G. L. Marshall, et al.; and 

No. 1112. Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company of London, petitioner, v. 
G. L. Marshall, et al. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 1114. Jesse C. Adkins, Hugh B. 
Rowland, Roger B. “Whiteford, et al., 
etc., petitioners, v. Ignatius J. Costigan. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia denied. 

No. 1116. Broadway Trust Company, 
William L. Dill, 
Receiver of Hanover Farms Company, 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit denied. 

No. 1120. Union Petroleum Steamship 
Company, as Owner of the S. S. “West- 
wego,” Petitioner, v. The United States 


| of America. Petition for a writ of certi- 


orari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit de- 
nied. 

No. 1126. Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique, petitioner, v. A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
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In Suit Over Device for Road Building 





District Court Denies Contention That There Was a Mis- 
joinder of Causes of Action. 





Apert C. FISCHER ET AL. V. CARTER 
WATERS CORPORATION ET AL., NO. 771; 
District COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI. 

The bill of complaint in this case al- 
leged infringement and also unfair com- 
petition. The defendant moved to dis- 
miss on the ground that there was a 


misjoinder of causes of action. The 


court held that there was a complete 


failure to state a cause of unfair com- 


| petion and therefore there was no _is- 
joinder of causes of action. The motion 
to dismiss was overruled. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Otis follows: 

The bill of complaint in this case al- 
leges that the plaintiff Fischer obtained 
and is the owner of certain patents of 
improvements in expansion joints (used 
in concrete road construction) and that 
the plaintiff corporation is the sole au- 
thorized producer of these expansion 
joints. It alleges that the plaintiffs have 
been manufacturing and selling these 
expansion joints to the public and that 
by reason of the intrinsic merit of « the 
expansion joints and by extensive ad- 
vertising the plaintiffs have built up a 
valuable good will. It alleges that on 
January 12, 1926, the defendant corpora- 
tion and the plaintiff corporation entered 
into an agreement by which the de- 
fendant corporation was given the ex- 
clusive sales agency in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma of the expansion joints 
manufactured by the plaintiff corpora- 
tion, the plaintiff corporation agreeing 
not to solicit sales and the defendant 
corporation agreeing not to sell the ex- 
pansion joints of any other manufac- 
turer. The bill alleges that pursuant to 
the agreement expansion joints bearing 
the trade name “Servicised” were manu- 

| factured and shipped by the plaintiff cor- 
poration to the defendant corporation 

| and distributed by the defendant corpo- 

; ration which thereby built up a valuable 
good will in the business. It then al- 
leged that the defendant corporation and 
the defendant Carter, president of the 
defendant corporation, have infringed 
the patents issued to the plaintiff Fischer 
by causing the manufacture of and sell- 
ing other expansion joints for other 
manufacturers embodying the inventions 
covered by the patents, have violated the 
agreement to sell exclusively the prod- 
ucts of plaintiff corporation, and have 
distributed the expansion joints of other 
manufacturers as genuine “Servicised” 
expansion joints 

The defgndants have filed a motion to 
dismiss the bill of complaint upon the 
grounds: 

“First, that there is a misjoinder of 
parties plaintiff in that the plaintiff 
Fischer as the sole and exclusive owner 
of the patents is the only proper party 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 1130. B. K. Gorce, Trustee of the 
estate of J. L. Walker, Bankrupt, pe- 
titioner, v. W. Wilkinson, trustee of the 
estate of Walker Grain Company. Pe- 

| tition for a writ of certiorari to the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 1137. Arthur M., Abell, Temporary 
Administrator of the Estate of Adeline 
S. Abell, petitioner, v. Flora E. Thomp- 
son and George W. White, Executors, etc., 
et al. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, denied. 

No. 1139. B. Frank Wood and J. Leigh 
Nourse, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America, and 

| No. 1140. B. Frank Wood, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 1142. Colastis Andrus, joined pro 
forma by her husband, Sidney Andrus, 
S. Broussard, Leodia Brossard, et al., 
petitioners, v. F. M. Hutchinson, et al. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 1150. Marcelle Smith, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 691. Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men of the City of Natchez, petitioner, 
v. E. S. McNeely. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 637. Mrs. Louise B. McNeely, Ad- 
ministratrix of the Estate of S. B. Mc- 
Neely, deceased, petitioner, v. The Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Natchez. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

Order.—It is now here ordered by this 
Court that all cases on the docket not 
decided, and all other business of the term 
not disposed of, be, and the same are 
hereby, continued to the next term. 

Adjourned to the time and place ap- 
pointed by law. 
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plaintiff in a suit for infringement and 
that the plaintiff corporation ‘As: the sole 
authorized producer of the expansion 
joints is the sole proper party plaintiff 
in a suit for unfair competition; 

“Second, that there is a misjoinder of 
parties defendant in that there is no 
allegation of conspiracy by the defendant 
to infringe patents or to commit acts 
of unfair competition; 

“Third, that there is a misjoinder of 
causes of .action in that the cause of 
action for infringement accrues only to 
the plaintiff Fischer and the cause of ac- 
tion for unfair competition accrues only 
to the plaintiff corporation; : 

“Fourth, that the bill is insufficient for 
vagueness and indefiniteness as to the 
allegations of infringement and >is in- 
sufficient as to the cause of action for 
unfair competition in failing to sell out 
the contrdct between the plaintiff cor- 
poration and the defendant corporation 
or the terms thereof or whether it was 
oral or in writing; 

“Fifth, that it appears on the face of 
the bill that the court does not have 
jurisdiction as to the cause of action for 
unfair compeition in that facts are not 
pleaded showing diversity of citizenship; 

“Sixth, that the court has no juris- 
diction of the cause of action for unfair 
competition for the reason that there 
is ne allegation as to the juirsdictional 
amount. 

Motion Made to Amend Bill. 

Subsequent to the filing and the pre- 
senting of the defendants’ motion to dis- 
miss, the plaintiffs filed a motion to 
amend the bill. The proposed amend- 
ments are three in number. It is pro- 
posed to amend paragraph 2 on page 3 
of the pethition so that while as it 
stands it alleges that the plaintiff 
Fischer is the sole and exclusive owner 
of the patents and the plaintiff corpora. 
tion is the sole authorized producer of 
the @xpansion joints involved, as 
amended it will contain the additional 
allegation that the plaintiff corporation 
and the plaintiff Fischer, by virtue of an 
assignment, jointly have the right to sue 
for and collect damages on account of 
any infringement of the patents. It is 
proposed to amend page 7 of the bill by 
adding an allegation that the defendants 
conspired one with the other to injure 
the plaintiffs in the matters charged in 
the original petition. The third amend- 
ment is an allegation that the amount 
involved as a result of the unfair com- 
petition of the defendants is more than 
$3,000. 

Plaintiffs in their brief concede that 
“that part of defenadnts’ motion relat- 
ing to the defendant E. Kemper Carter 
is well taken” and the court is asked “to 
sustain such part of said motion.” But 
since the motion is to dismiss the bill 
and is not divisible, plaintiffs suggestion 
will be treated as ah announcement of 
intention to disnfs as to the defendant 
Carter and the bill will be considered as 
if that had been done. 

Defendants in their brief concede that 
that portion of their first objection to the 
bill which asserts a misjoinder of parties 
plaintiff in the suit for infringement is 
cured by the first amendment to the bill. 

The questions raised by the motion 
will be disposed of in their order. 

1. If there is no misjoinder of parties 
plaintiff in the suit for infringement, 
then the question as to whether there 
is a misjoinder of parties plaintiff in the 
suit for unfair competition may be con- 
sidered with the question of misjoinder 
of causes of action. 

2. The question of misjoinder of 
parties defendant is removed by the dis- 
missal as to defendant Carter. 

No Misjoinder Found. 

8. Clearly it was the pleader’s first 
intention (see the first paragraph of the 
bill) to state two independent causes of 
action, one for infringement and one for 
unfair competition. It seems to me 
clear, however, that there is a complete 
failure to state the second and in their 
brief plaintiffs disclaim it. No doubt 
certain language is subject to a motion 
to strike out but there do not seem to 
me to be two causes stated and hence no 
misjoinder of causes. The third con- 
tention of the motion, therfore, is ruled 
against defendant. 

4. Nor should the bill be dismissed 
because it alleges infringement in some- 
what general terms. It alleges the time 
and manner of infringement sufficiently 
as against an attack in the nature of a 
demurrer. American Bell Telephone Co, 
et al. v. Southern Telephone Company 
et al., 34 Fed. 803 (Opinion by Brewer, 
J., later Mr. Justice Brewer). McCoy v, 
Nelson, 121 U. S, 484. 

5. The dismissal as to the defendant 
Carter and the holding. herein that no 
cause of action is stated for unfair com- 
petition disposes of the fifth ground of 
defendants’ motion. 

6. So also the holding that no cause 
of action’ for unfair competition is stated 
makes it unnecessary to pass on the 
sixth ground of the motion. 

The motion to dismiss should be and 
it is overruled. Plaintiffs’ motion to 
amend is sustained. 
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Six Countries 
Exhaust Quotas 
Of Immigrants 


Aeronautics 
Incoming Movement in April 
Was Largest for Any Month 


Since October, 
1926. 


motored 
altitude 


ler light airplane, which, 
20 horsepower, attained 
over 20,000 feet. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State cable congratulations to Clarence 
- - | Chamberlain for trans-Atlantic flight 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Latvia, New Zea- achievement. 
land, Greece and Luxemburg exhausted 
theiz: annual immigration quotas during 
the fitst 10 months of the present fiscal 
year, as against only 
Danzig and Luxemburg, during the same 
10 months of the last fiscal year, the 
Bureau of Immigration, Department of 
Labor, announced June 6. 
The report showed that 
movement into the United 
April, 1927, the largest for any 
month since October, 1926. Of 50,544 
aliens. entering in April, 33,054 were im- 
migrants and 17,310 
Mexico contributed the largest number 
There were 1,550 
at the Mexican 
and 1,036 aliens 
warrant pro- 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Assistant Secretary Navy denies 

United States has failed to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities in the air. 

Page 3, 


of 


two countries, 


3,905 miles on non-stop fight. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
the incoming 2 a 
sek || Agriculture 
In address at University of Arkan- 
sas the Secretary of Agriculture dis- 
cusses possobilities of developing social 
and natural and applying 
them to the work of the 
world. 


was 


sciences 
every-day 


non-immigrants. 


of these immigrants. 
aliems debarred, mostly 
Canadian borders, 
were under 
cecdings 

The full text of 
lic by the Acting 
of Emigration, 
lows 

Analysis of statistics of immigration 
for April, 1927: The incoming movement 
to the United States during April, 1927 
of 79,399 persons, including 29,055 Amer- 
ican citizens and 44 aliens, was the 
lar@est for any one month since October, 
1926, when 34.176 citizers returned and 
87 alicns were admitted to th:s coun- 

-a total of 90,763. Of the aliens en- 

tering the try in April last, 33,034 
were immigrants and 17.310 non-immi- 
grants. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

President asked by delegation repre- 
senting agricultural, industrial and 
manufacturing associations to support 
a broad program for agricultural re- 
search. 


deported 


the report, made pub- 
Commissioner General 
George J. Harris, fol- Page 1, 

Apple growers and shippers 
State marketing officials to confer 
revision of United States standards 
barreled apples. 


Col. 1 
and 
on 
for 


Page 5, Col. 3 
crops in Egypt, ex- 
reported to above 


all 
cane, 


Condition of 
cept sugar 
average. 


9 
205 


be 


Page 5, Col. 3 
of France expected to 
1926. 


56.5 
trv— Wheat crop 
coun exceed that of 


Col. 6 
¢€ rops 


Page 5, 

German and Bulgarian grain 
reported in excellent condition. 
Page 5, 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Supreme Court of the United States 
dismisses Government's petition, alleg- 
ing consent decree entered in 1914 in- 
adequate to restore competitive condi- 
tions in interstate trade in harvesting 
machinery (U . v. International Har- 
vester Co. et al.). 


Most 
The principal 
migrant aliens in 


Are Mexicans. 

races contributing im- 
April, 1927, were the 
Mewiecan (7,727), German (5,991), Irish 
(4,678), English (3.629), Scotch (2.400), 
Seandinavian (2.024). French (1.650), 
and Hebrew (1,070). The other 52 races 
or Peoples in the immigration statistical 
list furnished only 14.3 per cent of the 
total. or less than 700 each. 

Aliens debarred from entering the 
United States in April numbered 1,530, 
most of whom turned back at the 
international land borders. Compara- 
tive few of the arriving at the 
entry were refused admis- 
Of the 33,842 applicants at such 
during this month, only (281 
and 12 female), or less than nine 
out of every thousand applicants, were 
rejected. Over 90 percent of those de- 
barzed at the arrived without 
proper imnigration visas, being mainly 
stowaways seamen seeking perma- 
nent admission to the country. 

One thousand and thirty-six aliens 
were deported from the United States 
under warrant proceedings during April, 
1927, which number is about the average 
(1,070) for the previovs nine months of 
the current Niscal year. Of the April 
deporiees, 471 entered the country with- 
out immigration visas—surreptitious en- 
tries; 136 were of the criminal and im- 
nore were mentally 
phwysically defective, or afflicted with an 
Se eeetions di and the remaining 
352 were for various other 
neral immigration 


Col. 7 


7 


Page 1, Col. 7 
foregoing decision. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Senator King to introduce bill at next 
session of Congress for prevention of 
monopoly and restraint of trade in pat- 
ented articles. 


were Full text of 


Iv aliens 
seaports of 
siom. 
ports 
male 


293 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Automotive Industry 


Opposition proceeding in case 
ing trade mark for stop lights dis- 
posed of by Patent Office for failure to 


seaports involv- 
is 


and 


. Beyer.) 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Increase noted in sales of automobiles 
and trucks to Philippines. 
Page 9, 


Bankin g-F inance 


Estate transfer of Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 are interpreted by 
Board of Tax Appeals as permitting 
only one transfer of an estate to escape 
taxation under sections 402-405. ( Peti- 
tion of Estate of M. E. Parrott.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Treasury Department reports aver- 
age per capita circulation of money 
in United States was $40.97 on June 1, 
a decline of two cents per capita from 
from May 1. 


(Apeco Mfg. Co. 


Col. 2 


provisions 


classes; 77 or 
sease : 
deported 
caitses under the ge 
laws. 
Nearly 
Were sent to countries 
He misphere, 
Mexico, 
Europe received 
going to any 
tinent; 11 


Africa - 


of the April deportees 
on the Western 
280 going to Canada, 169 to 
the other Americas. 
396, with less than 55 
on that con- 
and 11 to 


half 


‘and 62 to 
Page 1. Col. 6 
of Treasury estimates sur- 
plus of $625,000.000 at close of fiscal 
year, with $1,200,000,000 reduction of 
public debt accounted for. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Revenues of 48 States for first time 
in seven years exced all expenditures, 
ncluding capital outlay as well as main- 
tenance and operations. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


one country Secretary 


went to Asia; 
Australia. 

Of Of the 50.244 aliens of all classes 
adznitted during the month April, 
17.116 came in under the Immigration 
Act of 1924 as immigrants charged to 
the quota; 14,741 as natives of nonquota 
countries, principally Mexico and Can- 
ada; and 7.546 as home-coming residents 
of the United Those coming 
term porarily on business or pleasure bent 
nu mbered 5.468, 720 were passing 
through the their 
where. The remaining 2,753 were of the 
other admissible clas under the act, { 
principally Government officials, ives 

{ 


ot 


States. 


-—_ 2: Page 7 


Summary of financial statistics of 


State of Mississippi. 


count on way else- 


Col. 6 
Comp- 


Page 7. 
of the 


Ses 

of Office 

urrency. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board banks. 

Page 7, 
Rates, 


Transactions 
and children of American citizens, ‘and troller of the C 
veterans of the World War. 

Three countries exhausted 
nual quotas during April, 1927. 
garia and New Zealand. with allotments 
of 100 cach, reached their maximum for 
the current fiscal year on April 9 and 23, 
respectively. Belgium exhausted its an- 
nual 512 April 30. This 
ma! with quotas ex- 
ha sdled during the ‘first 10 months of 
this year, maximum number of im- 
migration visas chargeable against the 
allotments for Greece, Latvia, and Lux- 
eniburg been reached during 
March, During the same 10 mofths of 
the previous fiscal year 1925-26, only two 
countric 


| 
s, Danzig with 228 and Luxem- | 
i 
: 
' 
! 
| 
1 
j 


their an- 


Bul- 
Foreign Exchange 

Page 7 
See “Railrouds.’ 


Raoie: P bli icalions 
New books 


of Congress. 


a a of on 


six countries 


received at the Library 
the 
Col. 6 


Govern- 


Page ‘ 

Publications issued by the 
having ment, 

Page 4, 


Col. 7 


burg with 100, exhausted their annual 
allotments. 


Payments in Future | 
Cannot Be Arranged | 


Military Headquarters 
To Be Maintained at Peking 


Acree- 
Of- 
fice Services Discontinue al. 


Continuing 


Practice of 


ments for Certain Post 


The United States has maintained a 
military garrison at Peking since shortly 
after the Boxer rebellion, and the pres- 
emt movement of troops to Tientsin does 
net meana transfer of the military head- 
quarters of 
Peking. This situation 
orally June 6 by 
Frank B. Kellogg. 

There are about 900 troops of the 15th 
Artillery at Tientsin and between 300 
amid 400 marines as a legation guard at 
Peking, Secretary Kellogg said. 


‘at continuing agreem 
miscellaneous services such pre- 
cancelling of postage stamps, laundry 
service, fuel, removal of waste material, 
ete, beyond the fiseal year in which the 
agreement is made, will not be permitted 
after June 30, 1927, in the postal service, 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
John H. Bartlett, has just announced. 
Discontinuance of the practice is due 


The practice 
for 


nis 
as 
American troops from 
Was explained 


the Secretary of State, 


> 


Description of German Klemm-Daim- | 
by | 
of 


Col. 2 | 


Chamberlain-Levine airplane covered | 


take appeal within required time limit. | 


Col. 4 


| approved 


| be involved 
| tion for future payment of money unless 


| amended, 
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| Census Data 


of Commerce — reports 
6378 marriages were performed in 
Maine in 1926 and that 1,212 divorces 
were granted. 


Department 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Child Welfare: 


Supreme Court of United States de- 
nies writ of certiorari to former 
Judge Ben Lindsey reviewing decision 
ousting him as judge of Juvenile Court 
of Denver, Col. 

Col, 7 
uncer- 


, 

Page 1, 

Patriotic Institute of Greece 
takes child welfare work. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


| Commerce-Trade 


American Vice Censul at P 
Czechoslovakia, reports opening 
of typically American soda fountain 
and lunch roont; meeting with marked 


success. 


rague, 


Page 1, Col. 
King to introduce bill at next 
session of Congress for prevention of 
monopoly and restraint of trade in pat- 
ented articles. 


Senator 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Production of copra in Philippines 
and Malaya expected to be smaller in 
1927 than in 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Standards issues 
pick out good 


Bureau of 
telling how to 
hose. 

Page 3, Col. 4 
imports into India in 
ending May 28 doubled those of week 


before. 


Silver 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Survey United States 
Philippines for first quarter of 1 


Page 9, 


of 
9°97 


C ‘ol. 2 
Congress 


Senator Kirig to introduce 
next session of Congress for 
of nuisance taxes, reduction 
corporations to 10 per cent, and for 
of monopoly and restraint 
patented articles. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Fletcher says Congress has 
never declined to appropriate funds for 
flood control, 
been so expended up to July 1, 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


bills at 
abolition 
of tax on 


prevention 
of trade in 


Senator 


~~ . 
Construction 
Senator Smoot, 
Public Buildings 
work on the new buildings for 


Chairman of the 


Commission, 


within a month or two. 


Page 
Corporations 
to 


1, Col. 3 


Senator King introduce bill at 


; on corporations to 10 per cent. 


Page 1. 
Cotton 


Cotton acreage in Arkansas to be re- | 


duced owing to floods which have in- 
undated 1,85 


Page 5, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 


of the Unite® States Court 
Appeals. 


Decisians 
of Customs 
Col. 5 
Digest on 


Page 9, 
See special Inder and Law 


10. 
Customs 


Customs Court fixes duty 
sharpeners. straw shopping 
soap powder. 


page 


on. pencil 
bags and 


Page 9, Col. 6 


says | 
the De- | 
partment of Agriculture will be started 


next session of Congress reducing tax 


Col. 4 | 


7,000 acres of crop lands. | 


| United 
there | 


| 
| 


| carried on by pupils away from class- 
room. 

Page 

Mexico 1.000 rural 


to establish new 


schools within year, 


Page 
4 . 
Electrical Industry 
Department of Commerce reports de- 
cision to eliminate 62 varieties of one- 
piece procelain insulators from present 
schedule of 272. 
Page 9, 
’ . — . 
Foreign Affairs 
American Military headquarters to 
be maintained at Peking despite move- 


ment of American troops in China. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


production 


Col. 2 


2, Col. 4 | 


1, Col. 6 | 


President Coolidge announces list of | 


to Three- 
at Geneva. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


States delegates 
Power-Naval {Conference 


Fur Industry 

Value of 
Canada has 
four 


raw fur in 
decilned for 


production of 
progressively 
seasons. 


Page 9, Col. 


‘Gov't Personn oil 


Daily engagements of the President 


| at the Executive Offices. 


circular | 
garden | 


Page 4 


decisions of the General Ac- 


Office. 


Daily 
counting 
Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


week | 
| describes 


trade with | 


and that $174,000,000 has | 
Home Economics 


hose. 


Decisions of the United States Court | 


of Customs Appeals. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Economic Questions 


Secretary of Treasury estimates sur- 
plus of $625.000,000 at close of fiscal 
with $1,200,000,000 reduction of 
public debt accounted for. 

: Page 1, 

Treasury Department reports 
age per capita circulation of money 
in United States was $40.97 on June 1 
a decline of two cents per capita from 
from May 1. 


year, 


Col. 4 


1, Col. 6 


Page 


Revenues of 48 States for 


aver- | 


first time | 


in seven years exceed oll expenditures, | 


neluding: 
enance 


capital outlay as well as main- 
and operations. 


Col. 2 


Page 1, 
Education 


In address at University of Arkan 

Secretary of Agriculture discusses 
possibilities of developing social and 
natural sciences and applying them te 
the every-day work of the world. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Fed: 
tion advises teachers to give 
supervision of 


adequate 
home economic 


to a decision recently rendered by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. M. McCarl, who ruled that ex- 
penditures for such services will 
his office. unless proposals 
have been secured and contracts awarded | 
to the lowest bidder, 

The full text of 
nouncement follows: 

The Law (R. S. 
Title 31, See. 
provides that 


not be 


by 


Mr. Bartlett’s an- 


3679, as 
665, Code of 
the Government 
in any contract 


Laws) 

shall not 
or obliga- 
authorized by ‘law, and (R. S. 3709, as 
Title 41, Sec. 5, Code of Laws) 
that all purchases and contracts for sup- 
plies or services, except for personal 
services, shall be made by advertising | 


amended, | 
| 
| 


Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secre- 
tary the National Research Council, 
the work of that organiza- 


of 


tion. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 

Bureau 
telling how to pick 
hose. 


of Standards 


out good garden 


Page 8, Col. 4 
cor * , 
Highways 
District Court, Mo., in re Fisher v 
Varter Waters Corporation, overrules 
motion to dismiss complaint in suit in- 
Yolving contract for sale of explansion 


joints used in building concrete roads. 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion advises teachers to give adequate 
supervision of home economic projects 
carried on by pupils away from class- 
room. 

z% Page 2, Col. 4 
3Sureau of Standards 
telling how to pick out good garden 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Immigration 
oO 


Commiissioncr General of Immigra- 
tion tells Commercial Club in Iowa 
City, Iowa, that employers could aid in 
enforcement of Immigration laws by 
refusing to employ aliens who had en- 
tered country illegally. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 
holds citizenship does not pass to the 
third generation except father has 
lived in United States since birth of 
son (Weedin vy. Chin Bow). 

Page 1, Col. 5 

April imnigration figures show 
juotas have been exhausted by Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Latvia, New Zealand, Greece 
and Luxemberg 

Page 12, Col. 1 
Bureau reports 252 
aliens illegally in 


Naturalization 
cases in May 
United States. 


of 


; Page 3, Col. 
Inland Waterways 


Senator Fletcher says Congress has 
never declined to appropriate funds for 
flood control, and that $174,000,000 has 
been so expended up to July 1, 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Insular Possessions 


in Philippines 
be smaller in 


Produciion of copra 
and Malaya expected 
1927 than in 1926, 


+ 
Lio 


Page 5, Col. 5 

United States trade with 
first quarter of 1927. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Iron and Steel 


Production and s 
in May develo 


Survey 
Philippines fc 


sales of iron and steel 
» downward trend. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
sales ivon and 
to Philippines. 
Page 9, Cel. 2 


Increase of 


steel manuf: 


ed 


Wes 


Judiciary 


ral Board for Vocational Educa- | 


projects , 


| ticles or 


| beyond 


Units a 


Appeals. 


Decision: she 
- Custon 


Labor 


Commission General of Immi 


ren eer 
the p 
the 


PS 
gra- 


exigencics do not 
diate delivery 
performance of the service. 
Agreements Necessary, 

The Compiroller General advises that 
in view of these provisions of law the 
| practice of continuing agreements for 
miscellaneous services such as precan- 
celling of postage stamps, laundry serv- 
ice, fuel, removal of waste material, ete., 
the fiscal year in which the 
agreement is made, wl not be permitted 
after June 30, 1927, and that expendi- 
tures for such services will not be ap- 
proved by the General Accounting Office 
unless proposals have been secured and 
agreement citered into through accept- 
ance of the lowest bid for the furnishing 
of such supplies or services for the fiseal 


when thlie 


quire 


re- 


imn of the ar- 


issues circular | 





issues circular | 


tion tells Commercial Club in Iowa 
City, Iowa, that employers could aid in 
enforcement of Immigration laws by 
refusing to employ aliens who had en- 
tered country illegally. 
Page 


Manufacturers 


Supreme Court of the United States 
dismisses Government’s petition, alleg- 
ing consent decree entered in 1914 in- 
adequate to restore competitive condi- 
tions in interstate trade in harvesting 
machinery (U. S. v. International Har- 
vester Co. et al.). 


1, Col, 2 


Page 1, Col. 
Full text of foregoing decision. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Senator King to introduce bill at next 
session of Congress for prevention of 
monopoly un. restraint of trade in pat- 
ented articles, 


Milling 


Continuation of full text of Federal 
Trade Commission 
Washington Cereal Association, Ovre- 
gon Cereal & Feed Association and 
Prestcn Shaffer Milling Company with 
conspiracy to suppress competition. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Wheat crop of France expected 

exceed that of 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 5, Col. 6 

German and Bulgarian grain crops 
reported in excellent condition. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Marked increase reported in flour 

sales by United States to Philippines. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Naturalization 


supreme Court of the United States 
holds citizenship does not pass to the 
third generation except father 
lived in United 
son (Weedin v. Chin Bow). 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Bureau reports 252 
of aliens illegally 


Naturalization 
cases in May 
United States. 


in 


Page 3, Col. 7 


National Defense 


President Coolidge announces list of 
United States delegates to Three- 
Power-Naval Conference at Geneva. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
headquarters to 


American Military 


be maintained at Peking despite move- 
' 


ment of American troops in China. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Assistant Secretary of Navy denies 
United States has failed to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities in the air. 
Page 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. e 
Page 4, Col. 4 


tc of 


Orders issued to the personnel 
the Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 
reserve officers ordered to 
for 15 days training. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Twenty 
active duty 


War Department turns in $568,754.53 | 


from sale of waste maierials. 


Page 9, Col. 


Oil 


Output of petroleum declines in 
Texas and increases in Tenth Federal 
Reserve District. 


Patents 


Page 9, Col. 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


page 10, 


Postal Service 


Approval given to 11 postalequarter | 


leases, 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


| acceptance, on 


Good will of hotel bar. discontinued 
because of prohibition, is held by Board 
of Tax Appeals as property not sub- 
ject to deduction for obsolesence. (Peti- 
tions of Secor and Deshler Hotel Com- 
nanies.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

New 
bition Bureau 
prohibition law. 


Public Lands 


Omission of middle name of contest- 
ants is held by the Department of In- 
terior as insufficient grounds for 
missal of suit awainst homestead eniry. 


for administration 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 5, Col. 7! 


Public Utilities 

Chart 
cluction 
vlants. 


Padio 


Hearings schee by 


indicaton of average daily pro- 
of electricity by public utility 


Page 7, Col. 3 


Radio 
ye allocations. 


Poge $, Col. 4 


proprieiions have been made. 
New proposals or agreements 
therefore, be 


for each fiscal 
quests for necessary quarterly or 
allowances or for job service, for 
cancelling postage stamps, 


of safety deposit boxes or vaults, ete. 
Proposals for 
on safes or vaults, 


formed by 


ders, and all 


. ° | 
complaint charging 


to | 


has | 
States since birth of | 


3, Col. 2 | 


regulations compiled by Prohi- | 
of | 


dis- | 


Com- | 


must 
furnished in all cases for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
vear thereafter, with re- 
annual 
pre- 
laundry serv- 
ice, fucl, removal of waste material, rent 


changing combinations 
and for removing post 
office property because of change in loca- 
tion of postal quarters, etc., must be pro- 
cured prior to having such service per- 
responsible competitive bid- 
proposals must be sub- 
mitted with suitable recommendation for 
receipt of which appro- 


Subscription by Mail: 
$18.00 per Year. 


of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion: 


yolume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





— 


PER 
Cras 


PRICE 10 CENTS 





Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


- 


Railroads 


Continuation of extracts from report 
of I. C. C. examiner recommending re- 
jection of the application of the New 
York Central for unified operation of 
lines under its control. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
of I. C. C. order giving 
Southern Pacific Company authority 
to acquire two western’ subsidiaries 
and to issue $61,294,000 of Oregon line 
bonds, 


Full text 


. Page 6, Col. 5 
Final valuation of Chicago Short 
Line Railroad placed at $468,000 for 
rate-making purposes. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
of rate complaints. 
Page 6, 


Summary 


Rubber 


Sales of rubber goods by United 
States to Philippines show increase for 
| first quarter of 1927 


Col. 4 


Page 


9, Col. 2 
Science 


Vernon 
tary of the 
| describes 
tion. 


| e a 
Shipping 

Initial publication of “Merchant Fleet 
| News” by Shipping Board carries arti- 
cle reporting voyage revenues of 1926 
' as being $80,800,000 and voyage’ ex- 
penses for the same year in excess of 
$83,300,000. 


Kellogg, Permanent Secre- 
National Research Council, 
the work of that -organiza- 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Page 3, Col. 
Tolls amounting to $2,066,209" re- 
| ceived from 471 vessels using Panama 
Canal in May. 





Page 9, Col. 6 

Suez Canal traffic in 1926 represents 

highest tonnage for any year with ex- 
ception of 1925. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Sugar 


Condition of all crops in Egypt, ex- 
cept sugar cane, reported to be above 
average. 

Page 5, Col. 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
| closes 1926 term with decisions in nine 
issuance of writs, and order to 
advance all criminal cases on dock ® 
for hearings and argument at next term. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States 
| denies writ of certiorari to former 
| Judge Ben Lindsey reviewing decision 
| ousting him as judge of Juvenile Court 
of Denver, Col. 


cases, 





Page 1, Col. 7 
Charles E. Cropley named Clerk of 
| the Supreme Court of the United States 
| to fill post made vacant by death of W. 
R. Stansbury. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
| page 10. 
| Supreme Cowt of the United States 
| in vecess wntil October term, 


| Taxation 


Senator King to introduce bills at 
next session of Congress for abolition 
| of nuisance taxes and reduction of tax 
on corporations to 10 per cent. 

Page 1, Col. ‘4 

See special Inder and stilt of Tax 
| Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Cotton acreage in Arkansas to be re- 
| dueed owing to floods which have in- 
undated 1,857,000 acres of crop lands. 
: Page 5, Col. < 
Higher tariff on knitted cotton sais 
| goods in tubuiar form is asked by Aus- 
tralian manufacturers. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Sharp decline noted in sales of Ameri- 
| can cotton cloth to Philippines. 


7 Page 9, 
Trade Marks 


Opposition proceeding in ease involv- 
ing trade mark for stop lights is dis- 
| nosed of by Patent Office for failure to 

take appeal withiff required time limit 
| (Apco Mfg. Co. v. Beyer.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 


‘Trade Practices 


Col. 





Continuaiion of full text of Federal 
Trade Commission complaint charging 
' Washington Cereal Association, Ore- 

gon Cereal & Feed Association and 

Preston Shaffer Milling Company with 

conspiracy to suppress competition. 
| Page 9, Col. 4 
Water Power 

Federal Power Commission received 
24 applications for permiis for licenses 
March 16 and May 30. 

Page 7, Col. 


| between 


3 


Proposals necd not be procured 
telephone service, telegraph 
electric current or water 
to the Comptroller 
any case where the 
service fixed by 


General for use 


is law. However, 


to the Comptroller General for us 


will not be 


als 


It 
propes 
other 
to be 
tive supervision of the postmaster. 

Failure to procure any 
posal will result in the disallowance 
credit of such items of vour accounts 
| the Cemptroller General. Sec Order 


necessary to 





| Street, 
| railroad, 
i July 1, 
| ments are completed. 
| equipment, 


| lease new 


| pletion of equipment. 


j} ond Avenue, 








| ing Corporation to lease new 





; of Eastman Brothers 


ings furniture when 


serviee, 
rent, where not 





rates charged for the 
schedule of such rates must be submitted 


connection with the auditing.of accounts, 
procure 
covering janitor service or any 
service which is pers@ffal service 
performed under the administra- 


required pro- 


No. 
3910, published in Postal Bulletin of Feb- 


(Quarters Leased 


For Post Offices 
In Eight States 


Approval of 11 Proposals 
for Sites in Various Sec- 
tions of Country 
Announced, 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 11 proposals 
to lease postal quarters in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
i follows: 

Dunbar, Pa: Accepted proposal of Mr. 
William W. Warne to lease present quar- 
on the northwest side of Church 

between Railroad Street and the 
for a term of 10 years, from 
1927, or date thereafter improve- 
Lease to inclygre 
heat, light, water, safe, powagr 
fans, parcel post and posta 


tape 
cers 


for electric 


! savings furniture when necessary 


St. Louis, Mo. Wade Station: Accepted 
proposal of Audrey Realty Company to 
quarters on the east side of 
Boulevard, between Natural 
Avenue and Sacramento Street, 
of 10 years, from September 
date of occupancy and com- 
Lease to include 
equipment, fuel, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary, 

Crystal City, Mo.: Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Ralph F. Panchot to lease present 
quarters on the cast side of Mississippi 
Avenue, between Bailey Road and Sec- 
for a term of five years, 
from September 4, 1927, or date there- 
after of completion of repairs and im- 
provements. .Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for electric 


Union 
Bridge 
for a term 

15, 1927, or 


| fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
| niture when necessary. 


Site in New Mexico Approved. 

Farmington, N. M.: Accepted proposal 
of First National Bank to lease new 
quarters on the north side of Main Street, 
between Behrend and Orchard Streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from July 1, 
1927, or such date thereafter as building 
is ready for occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


' 


» 


Ludington, Mich.: Accepted proposal , 
of Mr. John S. Kline to lease new quar# * 


term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, 
date thereafter of completion of rep# 
and improvements. Lease to include 
heat, light, power for electric fans, and 
water. 

Girardville, Pa.: Accepted proposal @% 
First National Bank to lease new qui 
ters at the southeast corner of Main an 
William Streets, for a term of 52 
years, from July 1, 1927, or date of occu 
pancy. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, water, safe, power for electric fans, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Annex in Greensboro, N. C., Leased. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, Post Of- 
fice Annex: Accepted proposal of Mr. W. 
W. Dick to lease new quarters at 111 
West Washington Street, between Elm 
and Greene Streets, for a term of: five 
years, from June 1, 1927, or date of oc- 
cupancy. Lease to include heating and 
lighting fixtures and plumbing. 

San Francisco, California. Station K: 
Accepted proposal of Messrs. Schwartz 
and, Bernheim to lease new quarters at 
135 New Montgomery Street, for a term 
of ten year, from October 1, 1927, or sub- 
sequent date of occupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 


ters at 114-116 Ludington Street, fap - 


| postal savings furniture when necessary. 


Zephyrhills, Florida: Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Kenneth A. Huse to lease quarters 
to be erected on the west side of Eighth 


| Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues, for 
(a term 
| 1927, or date of occupancy. 


of August 1, 
Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Chicago, Illinois, Wacker Drive Sta- 
tion: Accepted proposal of Courts Build- 
arters at 
160 North La Salle Street, for a term 
of ten years, from June 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
iugs furniture when necessary. 

Bishop, California: Accepted proposal 
to lease present 
quarters on}|the south side of East Line 
Street, between Main and Sneden Streets 
for a term of ten years, from August 1, 
1927. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal save 
necessary. 


Child Welfare W ork 


Progresses in Greece 


ten years, from 


The progress of child welfare work in 
Greece has been reported to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The Patriotic Institute ,an organiza- 
tion in Athens which does child-welfare 
work, maintained in 1926 10 health cen- 
ters in which it cared for more than 
2,000 children—about one-sixth of the 
total number of children in the city in 
need of such care. 

The mortality rate of the infants 
under the supervision of the health cen- 
ters was only about one-third as great 
as the infant mortality rate for the city 
as a whole. Besides the health centers 


; 


a 


the institute is maintaining an infants?*® 


clinic, three day nurseries, a clinic 
school children, summer camps 
undernourished school chilésen, an 


for 


| a suflicient time previously fox proposals, | year in which required and for Which 


| priate allowa ances will be authorized, 


j tuary 23, 1926, in this connection, 4 lunch room for working childveng 


- alae 





